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FAMINE YEARS IN THE LAND OF INDIA 


By CARROLL K. MICHENER 


a NDIA, from the morning of 
history, was a land of fab- 
ulous wealth. Its riches, 
even in the days when 
[3 Europe’s explorers were 
soak a short path to it by sea, were 
scarcely exaggerated; and through the 
proof of statistics it is a rich land to- 
day. Yet the specter of famine is al- 
ways hovering over the people, and hun- 
ger has destroyed its millions at frequent 
intervals ever since India became the 
home of a numerous branch of the human 
race, 

There were so-called universal famines 
in the early centuries of the Christian 
era, but probably food enough could have 
been found in the world even then to 
feed the hungriest. The real famine 
problem was transportation. There 
would have been no starvation if the 
food available could have been properly 
distributed, 

This, in effect, has always been the 
basic difficulty .in India, just as it enters, 
to a considerable degree, into the prob- 
lems of relieving the present food dis- 
tress of Russia. Perfection of transpor- 
tation, of course, would be ineffective 
without other important measures of 
famine prevention and relief, and so gen- 
eral has been the governmental pro- 
gramme for overcoming food shortage 
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in India that a recurrence of any Of the 
great famines of the. past seems ex- 
tremely unlikely. 

The chronicle of India’s hunger years 
is a long one. Famines have occurred 
at what appear to be periodical intervals, 
and there are astronomical persons who 
attribute them to sun spots. Whatever 
the ultimate cause, the immediate one is 
failure of the monsoon rains. Every 
five or six years there is a lack of mois- 
ture somewhere in India, and every fifty 
or one hundred years whole provinces 
have been involved. 

In the period of one hundred ‘and fifty 
years since British rule in India began 
there have been nineteen famines and 
more than half a dozen severe shortages 
of food. For the period preceding Brit- 
ish domination the records are not so 
well preserved, but there is evidence 
that famine was just as frequent and 
far more deadly. 

A British authority states that in the 
great Bengal famine of 1769-70, which 
occurred shortly after the foundation 
of British rule, but while the native 
officials were still in power, a third of 
the population, or ten millions out of 
thirty millions, perished. From this it 
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is assumed that, in the centuries under 
Mogul rule, conditions must have been 
far more shocking. Some famines of 
those remote days lasted for as many as 
twelve years, and entire cities were left 
without an inhabitant. In the famine of 
1901, the worst of recent years, the loss 
of life in districts under British admin- 
istration was three per cent of the popu- 
lation affected, as against thirty-three 
per cent in the Bengal famine of 1770. 

The earliest recorded Indian famine 
was that of 650 A. D. In 941, 1022 and 
1083 there were still greater disasters in 
which entire provinces were depopulated, 
and men are said to have been driven to 
cannibalism. Eleven years of famine rav- 
aged the country in the middle of the 
twelfth century, and two hundred years 
later there was a period of food shortage 
fully as long, during which the loss of 
life was enormous. The Mogul himself 
at this time is said to have found dif- 
ficulty in providing food for his house- 
hold. 

The Durga Devi famine occurred in 
1396-1407, and for two years after 1661 
not a drop of rain fell throughout the 
greater portion of the empire. The great 
famine of Bengal, already referred to, 
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was followed in 1783 by the Chalisa fam- 
ine, which extended from the eastern 
edge of Benares province to Lahore and 
Jammu. 

At the end of this disastrous century, 
1790-92, occurred the Doji Bara, or skull 
famine, so called because the people died 
in such numbers that they could not be 
buried; for a generation and more their 
bones remained a sorry remembrance of 
the catastrophe. According to tradition 
this was one of the most severe famines 
known. It extended over the whole of 
Bombay into Hyderabad, and affected 
the northern districts of Madras. In 
1838 eight hundred million persons per- 
ished in the northwestern provinces, and 
there was an almost equally serious repe- 
tition of this disaster in 1861. A million 
lives were the toll of hunger in Bengal 
and Orissa five years later, and in 1869 
a million and a half perished in Raj- 
putana, 

It was not until this time that the gov- 
ernment undertook studied measures for 
life saving. So vigorous was the policy 
adopted that in 1874, when Behar prov- 
ince was left dry and cropless by the 
traitorous monsoon, the relief afforded 
through government channels was in ex- 
cess of the people’s needs. There was 
an unfortunate reaction in 1876-78, when 


(Continued on page 1116.) 
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Grain in Bags at Darjeeling, Northeast India, and the Women Grain Porters Who Carry It 
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Women Pounding Rice in the City of Madura, India, Where Modern Milling Methods Are Practically Unknown 
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“There was some sort of trade analyzin’ drummer along here 
” said Old Dad Fetchit of the Fish River Roller 
Mills, ‘tan’ he asked me how was business an’ I up an’ said 
to him, ‘Business ain’t, but someway or other I don’t seem 
I sold a considerable sight of flour along in 

the fall an’ run the water above the 
am down pretty low, an’ I got mighty 
=~ little wheat on hand, but they’ s 
plenty back in the hills; so I'm jes’ 
settin’ here waitin’ for folks to catch 
up on bread eatin’ an’ not worryin’ 
much about anythin’ except maybe 
that the apples this year is kind of 








SURPLUS CLEARS 


There exists among millers a large ac- 
cumulation of the grade of flour known 
in the trade as clears, which constitutes 
a drag on the market and for the in- 
dividual miller an asset which is not 
liquid. 

If any method of moving this surplus 
could be devised that would be practical, 
it would serve the industry well at this 
time, and that which is here suggested 
may at least be worthy of serious con- 
sideration. 

Formerly it would have been impos- 
sible for millers to form a corporation 
for such a purpose without danger of 
being found guilty of an infraction of 
the law, but under the Webb act such 
an association could now be legally or- 
ganized. 

It may be said that the late Millers’ 
Export Association, Inc., which ceased to 
exist a year or so ago, was an atttempt 
in this direction which, having failed of 
success, demonstrated the impracticabil- 
ity of such a co-operative movement. 
The answer to this is that the organiza- 
tion was not composed of millers having 
identical interests; that it was unwieldy 
and too ambitious in its scope. 

Suppose that three, four, or half a 
dozen milling concerns in the same vicin- 
ity and making similar kinds of flour 
should come together for the purpose of 
forming a co-operative exporting asso- 
ciation; sufficient capital stock to be sub- 
scribed and paid into the treasury and a 
manager appointed. This corporation 
could buy from the individual millers 
their surplus clears or take them on con- 
Signment. Shipment could be made to 
warehouses at seaboard, for instance 
New London or Norfolk, where excellent 
storage facilities are to be had cheap. 

Great stress is laid by steamship lines 
on the desirability of securing spot stuff 
for shipment; this is the excuse given for 
cutting the ocean rate on wheat while 
the rate on flour remains stationary. 
Ships want immediate cargo; they can- 
not wait for flour to be made; the grain 
is at hand, and a cut-in the rate will 
move it. If the flour were accumulated 
at New London or Norfolk it would be 
as available as wheat, and the steamship 
lines would be as anxious to get it. 


Suppose that the accumulation of the 
surplus clears at seaboard from these 
associated mills amounted in time to 
from four thousand to six thousand tons, 
which, at sixteen sacks to the ton, would 
amount to from sixty-four thousand to 
ninety-six thousand sacks, representing 
an approximate investment of from two 
hundred and fifty-four thousand to four 
hundred thousand dollars, which could 
be carried at eighty per cent of its value 
on warehouse receipts at a five per cent 
rate of interest. 

To take this accumulated surplus 
abroad a ship could be chartered at a 
rate from twenty to twenty-five per cent 
less than the ruling ocean rate, and the 
flour could be stored, again at a low 
rate, in Glasgow, Leith, London or Ham- 
burg. The flour could be branded in 
blank with the sacks initialed or with the 
association brand, all of it being of es- 
sentially the same character. 

If millers in one vicinity could do this, 
other groups could be formed for the 
same purpose elsewhere. The point is 
that the surplus flour in the mill ware- 
house is at present a dead asset. Ulti- 
mately it must be moved to market. If 
it is at seaboard it is available as spot 
stuff. The nearer it is to the market, 
the better the chance of disposing of it 
to advantage. It need not be dumped, 
and until. it is actually sold it is in the 
hands of the millers. 

Three or four months of cold weather 
are ahead. During this time the needs 
of the unemployed and the destitute may 
and probably will become acute. Large 
quantities of such flour will be required 
for public relief purposes, both at home 
and abroad. The advantage of being 
able to offer spot stuff in large quanti- 
ties for such purposes is obvious, and 
there are other contingencies apt to arise 
whereby such a surplus could be disposed 
of, providing it was transferred from 
the mill and assembled in a convenient 
eastern warehouse. 

Perhaps this plan of getting rid of 
surplus clears may be visionary and im- 
practicable, but it is offered as a sug- 
gestion for what it may be worth, and 
possibly some variation of it may be 
found which will relieve the congestion 
and thereby benefit the industry. 


THE WORLD’S WHEAT SUPPLY 

Recent estimates of the 1921 wheat 
crops in foreign countries have, in gen- 
eral, been such as to indicate a total sup- 
ply of wheat for the current crop year 
materially greater than could have been 
expected a few months ago. One by one 
the official agencies of the various gov- 
ernments have issued revised figures cov- 
ering the wheat yield, and in almost 
every case these later estimates have ex- 
ceeded the earlier ones. It appears that, 
even allowing for the disaster to the 
Russian crops, this year’s total yield will 
be very close to that of 1920. An esti- 
mate of the combined wheat crops of 
forty-six countries, necessarily conjec- 
tural in several cases, and notably so in 
that of Russia, now indicates a total 
1921 crop of 3,497,000,000 bushels, as 
against 3,465,000,000 last year, and about 
3,600,000,000 in 1919. 

The most important gains offsetting 
the loss in Russia have been made in the 
wheat producing countries of Europe. 
The French wheat crop has increased by 
nearly ninety million bushels. Germany 
shows an advance of fifteen million bush- 
els, Roumania of twenty-seven million, 
Poland of twelve million, Czecho-Slovakia 
of fourteen million, and so on propor- 
tionately, almost without exception. The 
wheat production of the United King- 
dom this year is at least fifteen million 
bushels ahead of 1920. 

In the rest of the world the increases 
reported from certain countries have ap- 
proximately offset smaller production 
elsewhere. Canada’s wheat crop is sixty- 
two million bushels larger than in 1920; 
that of the United States is forty-seven 
millions smaller. British India shows a 
falling off of a hundred and twenty- 
five million bushels; Australia shows a 
gain of a hundred million. The Argen- 
tine wheat crop was less in 1921 than in 
1920 by some forty-five million bushels, 
but some, though not all, of this was 
offset by larger crops in other South 
American countries. 

As compared with the total wheat 
crops of the years preceding the war, 
those of 1920 and 1921 show an average 
loss of only about two hundred and fifty 
million bushels, or considerably less than 
the probable decrease in Russia’s wheat 
production. The world’s demand for its 
daily bread is so insistent that, auto- 
matically and despite the terrible drain 
of four years of war, the other wheat 
producing nations, large and small, have 
combined to make up as much as possible 
of the deficit, and have succeeded to such 
an extent that no actual shortage of 
wheat appears likely. 

The statas of Russia is, of course, the 
unknown element in the wheat situation. 
No estimate of Russia’s crops during the 
past four years has been made with any 
claim to accuracy, and yet Russia cannot 
be merely eliminated from the reckoning 
without making all comparisons impos- 
sible. *What the unhappy people of Rus- 
sia themselves are suffering from lack of 
breadstuffs can only be conjectured from 
the fragmentary reports; it is clear that 
in many districts this year’s wheat crop 
was a complete failure, and that, owing 
to difficulties of transportation, much 
wheat has been allowed to rot uselessly 
in sections where there was a local abun- 
dance. 

From the standpoint of the rest of the 
world, the significance of the Russian 
crop failure lies chiefly in the transfer 
of Russia from the wheat exporting to 
the importing column. In pre-war years 
Russia exported annually about a hun- 
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dred and twenty-five million bushels of 
wheat in one form or another. From 
1915 to the present year these exports 
were cut off, this representing the net 
loss in the world’s wheat supply. Now 
there must be added to this figure the 
amount of wheat and flour, particularly 
the latter, being shipped into Russia for 
relief purposes. As the famine includes 
not only European Russia, but also large 
sections of Siberia, normally a large pro- 
ducer of wheat, it is safe to estimate the 
drain on the total wheat supply caused 
by Russia’s change of status at not less 
than a hundred and seventy-five million 
bushels. Adding to this an equal amount 
to represent the actual decrease in Rus- 
sia’s own wheat consumption, it may be 
estimated that Russia’s wheat crops are 
now at least three hundred and fifty mil- 
lion bushels smaller than they were in 
pre-war days. 

Russia, of course, is meeting this ap- 
palling loss in large measure by the hor- 
rible necessity of starvation. In a far 
smaller degree, the whole world has met 
the decline in the total wheat supply by 
an application of the same principle; 
there is probably much less. wheat 
bread being eaten today than was the 
case eight years ago. In some countries, 
as in the United States, this manifest 
decrease in wheat consumption is simply 
the result of habits formed during the 
war; in others, as in Germany and cen- 
tral Europe generally, it is still main- 
tained by government regulations. Thus 
the increased production of most of Eu- 
rope has combined with decreased con- 
sumption to make the total wheat supply 
sufficient, if not generous. 

A year ago it was generally argued 
that a shortage of wheat was inevitable 
before the 1921 crops were harvested, 
and the same argument, based on largely 
parallel figures, has been freely ad- 
vanced this year. The facts, however, do 
not seem to bear out this contention. 
Europe has turned to intensive agricul- 
ture as the surest remedy for the disas- 
ters of war; this year France, with a 
total area of two hundred and thirteen 
thousand square miles, has produced as 
large a wheat crop as Canada, with an 
area of three and three quarters mil- 
lions. Italy’s wheat crop is larger than 
Argentina’s; Spain’s is about equal to 
Australia’s. Facts such as these show 
what Europe’s answer has been to the 
menace of a scarcity of wheat. 

The future, of course, defies guess- 
work, for no one can tell what a season 
of unfavorable weather may do. How- 
ever, the production of wheat is so wide- 
ly distributed that in the past, year after 
year, a shortage in one region has been 
offset by an unexpected surplus else- 
where. One thing at least is clear: Eu- 
rope has settled down to the production 
of wheat in the largest possible quanti- 
ties. Crop prospects in Argentina and 
Australia are, on the whole, favorable; 
India is likely to have a better rather 
than a worse crop in 1922 than in 1921; 
Russia cannot well be worse off than it 
is today. 

Those who want to see higher wheat 
prices can almost always find figures to 
support their demonstrations of an im- 
pending wheat shortage. None the less, 
as season follows season the world con- 
tinues to find enough wheat for its real 
needs, and what has happened in the 
present crop year supplies renewed proof 
that the miracle of the daily bread sup- 
ply will be re-enacted without fail in 
spite of all the statistics of the false 
prophets of the grain markets. 
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AUTUMN IN THE COUNTRY 

Disregarding the calendar, which tells 
of the passing of summer days too ruth- 
lessly and is therefore to be avoided 
after July, one prefers to let nature re- 
late her serial of the seasons in her own 
gentle way, from day to day, in almost 
imperceptible changes which are felt 
rather than seen. 

There comes a time, after the glory 
and exuberance of summer have been 
realized and every living thing, tree, bush, 
flower, bird, animal, fish and the human, 
has reveled in it, when there is a pause, 
as if it were a prelude to another and 


a different act in the beneficent and. 


annually recurrent pageant. 

The brook still goes on noisily and 
with full banks in its merry journey to 
the river, and all its tributary rivulets 
continue their treble accompaniment to 
its ceaseless murmur, The overshot 
wheel of the Fish River Roller Mills 
clatters even as it did in June, and there 
is no change in its cheerful note. The 
little mill pond stands flush with the 
masses of water cress which border its 
banks, and as one looks upon it and lis- 
tens to the rushing of the stream over 
its stony bed, he asks with James Whit- 
comb Riley’s urchin, who was drowned 
one day when seeking the answer to his 
persistent question: “What is the wet 
water talkin’ about?” 

There is a change, however, difficult as 
it may be to define: a sense that the 
growing things have somehow stopped to 
think. The leaves are very perfect, but 
there is room for no more of them on 
the branches, yet the sun shines and the 
air is warm and summerlike, and there 
is no apparent reason why development 
should stop. There are new glories of 
blossoms to be found in the woods and 
waste places and by the side of the road, 
masses of yellow being predominant. In 
the garden, the cosmos, the marigolds 
and the bachelor buttons are thriving 
still, and the forget-me-not blooms lux- 
uriantly. These kindly flowers seem 
anxious to prolong summer and to make 
us think that all goes well, and winter 
is still afar off and not yet to be con- 
sidered seriously. 

Yet there is a change from summer. 
The days are not quite so long and the 
sun begins to drop behind the hill a lit- 
tle sooner every day. The walk home- 
ward in the twilight is not as slow and 
lingering as it was a few weeks before. 

One becomes suddenly conscious, at 
noontime perhaps, or even in the morn- 
ing hours, of a great silence in the woods. 
Nothing is heard from the song birds, 
the trees cease to whisper together and 
stand motionless, perfect in their ver- 
dure, still adhering to the fashion of the 
summer, for as yet there has been no 
frost. The grass remains green and 
luxuriant, the fronds of the ferns are 
perfectly symmetrical and complete. 
Nature has finished the season’s work. 

The near-by village is very quiet. Or- 
dinarily the sound of the children’s 
voices, as they are at play, comes faintly 
up the hillside, but today there is no 
distant tumult of childish calling. It is 
as if the Pied Piper had come through 
the stony street and had led the boys 
and girls away to his cave in the blue 
hills across the river, dancing to the 
weird melody of his pipe. One remem- 
bers, then, that September is here and 
the young vagrants of the summer have 
all been cooped up in the old school- 
house, where their parents and grand- 
parents were taught before them, for 
ours is an old town, probably the oldest 
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in the state, and the school that served 
preceding generations answers the same 
purpose today. 

A short time later, maybe only a few 
days, or perhaps a week or more, sud- 
denly descends a silent shower of golden 
leaves; the maples are losing their foli- 
age, there has been a touch of frost. 
Still the flowers in the garden hold out 
bravely, and the valiant grasshoppers 
in the long grass jump about busily, as 
if their days were not numbered. The 
trout are active in the brook, but their 
movements are up stream rather than 
down, and the little garter snake moves 
less briskly across the sunny pathway. 

All day long there is a slight haze in 
the air; the leaves are growing thick un- 
der foot, and make a pleasant rustle as 
they are trod upon. The trees have be- 
come golden and red, russet and yellow 
are the weeds and wild flowers, but a 
few isolated violets may still be found 
in the woods. Toward nightfall the air 
is a trifle sharper, and the glowing sun 
falls earlier back of the hill. 

Saturday afternoon arrives and the 
day fades slowly. Then comes the after- 
glow in the west, with the moon rising 
over the hills across the river. Weary 
with the day’s work in woods and about 
the streams, one walks slowly homeward, 
thinking of Gray’s elegy: “The plowman 
homeward plods his weary way, and 
leaves the world to darkness and to me,” 
or humming a half-forgotten song, con- 
tent and peaceful. 

Loath to leave the scene, even for the 
firelight and the comfort within doors, one 
stands a moment at the white gate in the 
picket fence, watching the afterglow, 
the moon coming up above the house- 
tops, the smoke curling slowly from the 
chimneys of the snug little white cot- 
tages, and the few lights that are begin- 
ning to twinkle in the kitchen windows. 
It is six o’clock, and the church bell be- 
gins to ring melodiously. It is the cus- 
tom of our village so to have it rung 
every Saturday just at six o’clock—its 
Angelus, 

Nature, having completed her prelude 
to autumn, is ready for the definite 
change. There ‘comes a day when there 
is no longer hesitation or doubt concern- 
ing the next move. The morning is clear, 
bright and frosty, with just enough tang 
in the air to stimulate action, a day for 
exercise in the woods with a good, keen 
ax, and in the streams with rake and 
hoe, cleaning out the accumulated débris 
so that the brooks may flow unimpeded 
on their course. 

Of such a time Bryant wrote: “the 
melancholy days are here, the saddest 
of the year,” but such misanthropical 
musing are ill-attuned to autumn; they 
arise from an ill-conceived notion of the 
meaning of death and change, which are 
but the necessary and inevitable prepara- 
tions for a more beautiful and bounti- 
ful life to follow after. There is nothing 
melancholy or sad about such an autumn 
day as this: even the memories of the 
summer past, serve but to glorify and 
enhance its present value and beauty. 

Brush fires are built and kindle glor- 
iously, the red flames leaping high up 
in the clear and frosty air, making a 
pleasant, crackling sound, nor is their 
warmth unwelcome to the chilled hands. 
The smell of burning wood is delight- 
ful, the exercise of feeding the fire is 
exhilarating. Busy with this occupation, 
one fails to notice that the wind has 
sprung up and the sky has become ob- 
scured by fleecy clouds. Presently there 
is a slight sting on the cheek, followed by 


others, and soon, the wind ceasing, there 
begins to fall, straight down from the 
heavens, the first snowstorm of the sea- 
son. 

Gradually the flakes thitken, until the 
trees begin to show white coats on their 
gnarled trunks and the ground is cov- 
ered. The snow falls upon the fire, which 
snaps and sparkles in defiance, and then 
comes again the twilight, shutting in 
early with no panorama of afterglow 
and rising moon, only a swirling, noise- 
less, moist atmosphere of all-enfolding 
snow scurrying through the hemlocks, 
dropping into the brook, the water of 
which seems almost black in contrast to 
its white coated banks. 

The next day the world is all spotless, 
the trees transformed into snowy can- 
delabra; there is thin ice on the margin 
of the streams. At the Fish River Roll- 
er Mills the overshot wheel is hung with 
glittering icicles and the mill pond shows 
signs of congealing. 

Turn the water aside so that all win- 
ter it may run through the sluiceway, 
put away the sacks of Fetchit’s Pride 
that have been standing on the hospitable 
low roofed porch, put up the miniature 
boats and close the mill door. The season 
of rest under the snowy cloak that is 
already covering its pleasant eaves has 
come to the little mill. Nature has 
ended her pageant of autumn with a 
beautiful curtain of white snow, and the 
red fire of the burning brush piles, now 
smoldering into embers, gave the final 
scene an appropriate finish. Winter 
comes. Tue O. M. 


THE CASE OF THE “DEFIANCE” 


In the issue of The Northwestern 
Miller for October 5, there appeared an 
editorial rather severely criticizing the 
service of the United States Shipping 
Board steamship lines. This was largely 
based on the evidence of flour importers, 
who complained bitterly of delays in 
shipment, improper delivery, failure 
promptly to pay established claims for 





shortage, and other details in the man-° 


agement of these lines. 

This evidence was overwhelming, and 
there is no doubt that the criticism which 
The Northwestern Miller frankly ex- 
pressed at the time was fully justified. 
Since then, Mr. Love, vice president of 
the Shipping Board Emergency Fleet 
Corporation, has undertaken to correct 
the situation, and has instituted reforms 
which, if carried out, cannot fail vastly 
to improve the service. 

In one instance cited in the article re- 
ferred to, that relating the experience 
of Messrs. Wilson & Dunlop, flour im- 
porters of Leith, Scotland, it now ap- 
pears that the facts were not as given. 
In its communication this firm said: 

“We, as well as others, bought flour in 
June, for ‘July seaboard,’ and these pur- 
chases have been shipped by the steamer 
Defiance, of the Lykes Line. This 
steamer, we understand, left New York 
in August, for New Orleans, from which 
port she is sailing to London, thence to 
Hull, and then on to Leith, and we are 
informed by the agent here that she can- 
not arrive in Leith before the end of 
September, if then.” 

In reply to this complaint, Lykes 
Brothers, Inc., made the following state- 
ment on October 21: ; 

“This shipment was booked for second 
half July loading, and to be delivered at 
ship side July 25. The shipment con- 
sisted of one thousand sacks and was 
loaded in I. C. cars Nos. 170493 and 
172070, both of which arrived in New 
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Orleans on July 26, and were ordered 
by us to our wharves on July 27. The 
last-mentioned car was placed at our 
wharf on July 29, and the first-mentioned 
was placed and unloaded on August 2. 
Both of these cars were loaded aboard 
the steamship Defiance August 4. 

“This vessel arrived in New Orleans 
July 28, in the morning, and began load- 
ing the morning of July 29. She finished 
loading on August 20 and sailed the same 
day for Leith via Charleston. She ar- 
rived in Charleston August 26 at 9:45 
a.m; fueled and sailed same date at 5:15 
p-m; arrived in Leith September 15, in 
the morning; sailed for Hull September 
22; arrived at Hull September 23, 11 
p-m; sailed October 4, 8 p.m; arrived at 
London October 6, in the morning, and 
commenced discharging on that date. 
She is expected to sail from London di- 
rect to New Orleans on October 17. 

“It will be noted that while the Defi- 
ance was making three ports of dis- 
charge, Leith was the first port, and in 
view of our record of handling, we can- 
not see where any delay has been in 
curred. 

“It may be that consignees are com- 
plaining on account of shipment not havy- 
ing been loaded last half July, but this, 
as you will appreciate from records 
shown above, was absolutely impossible. 
in view of the fact that one car did not 
reach our wharf until July 29, and the 
other until August 2.” 


The foregoing statement was duly 
transmitted to the complainants, Messrs. 
Wilson & Dunlop, and in due time a 
reply was received from them in which 
they regretted that, unwittingly, they ha: 
given The Northwestern Miller wrony 
information. They had received it a! 
their end of the line and had since foun: 
it was erroneous and the statement mad« 
“by Lykes Brothers, Inc., correct. 

Messrs. Wilson & Dunlop contend, 
however, that their case is a strong onc. 
since they bought from the mill for Jul) 
seaboard, whereas the flour was no! 
shipped until August 20 and did no! 
arrive in Leith until September 15, whic! 
buyers would not ‘recognize as July sea 
board. This is quite true, but the blam« 
rests, in this instance, not with the car 
rier but with the shipper, whose duty it 
was to see that the flour arrived at sea- 


board in time for July shipment. 


The Northwestern Miller is pleased to 
publish this correction of the statement 
originally made by the Leith importers, 
since it is clearly due the steamship line 
as a matter of justice. At the same time, 
other instances of inferior service fully 
substantiated the claim that there was 
need of reform, and’ Mr. Love’s prompt 
action in the premises indicated this to 
be the case. 

Pending the result of the Shipping 
Board’s earnest efforts, now being made, 
to give millers and flour importers first 
class service, further recital of past de- 
linquencies in this respect would be un- 
gracious and of no practical benefit to 
those concerned. 

There certainly has been urgent need 
of reform, and this has been recognized 
by the authorities, who have taken the 
proper steps to accomplish it. Mean- 
while, the Shipping Board lines should be 
given every possible opportunity to dem- 
onstrate both their willingness and their 
ability to give satisfactory service, and 
past mistakes should be condoned in the 
hope of the marked improvement in the 
future which has been promised. Help- 
ful co-operation rather than criticism is 
now in order in dealing with this service. 
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The week’s business in flour has been a 
repetition of the records of the weeks 
just preceding it, and November was 
just about as uniformly dull a fall 


month as the trade can remember. The 
wheat market has fluctuated almost daily, 
gaining a cent one day only to lose two 
cents the next. This has served to keep 
flour buyers uneasy, but the general 
trend has been downward rather than 
upward. 

The wheat market situation is an ex- 
ceedingly curious one. All the indica- 
tions provided by statistics are emphati- 
cally bullish, Wheat exports have been 
inordinately heavy, and the crop was not 
a particularly large one. Domestic flour 
stocks at the beginning of the crop 
year were certainly low. The news re- 
garding the prospects of the 1922 crop 
from the Southwest is most disquieting. 
Russia, thanks to relief activities, is 
unquestionably going to import far larg- 
er quantities of wheat and flour than 
ever before. 

In the face of such apparently uncon- 
trovertible facts, the wheat market has 
continued weak. May wheat in Chicago 
on Dee. 6 closed at $1.121%, as against 
$1.221, two months ago; within that 
period it has fluctuated considerably, but 
it has never shown the kind of firmness 
that the statistical position would seem 
to justify. The fact is, of course, that 
last year’s experience pretty well put the 
statisticians out of business. The figures 
today furnish a no more conclusive proof 
of higher prices to come than they did 
a year ago, when the proof was irre- 
futable, but the prices went the other 
way. 

There is little flour buying reported, 
and clears remain almost unsalable. 
Feed, on the other hand, is much strong- 
er, and fairly active, bran being close to 
$7 per ton higher than it was at the 
low point a month ago. 

The course of prices for top patents 
is indicated in the following table, show- 
ing average quotations at four repre- 
sentative markets, two western and two 
eastern: 


Hard Soft 

Spring winter winter 

eb A $7.70 $6.90 $6.60 
to ae Bes Pee 7.85 7.00 6.50 
MOG, BD ois¥iccns 7.85 7.00 6.60 
Oat, b ovsvscic vs 8.60 7.45 6.95 
OO ee 8.70 7.55 7.05 
Ate: | ni0roaes 9.40 7.50 7.00 
SG © kandean en 9.15 7.90 7.35 
PURO 2 6 sscaves 10.05 9.05 8.60 
ever er 8.45 7.90 7.30 
ASG B cxcpeccc 8.85 8.30 8.30 
March © ...0ce% 9.60 9.35 9.55 
FOR. Bb cccccsince 9.50 9.20 9.75 
Fam. B caadecses 10.15 9.80 10.10 


An approximate average quotation for 
bran of all types in both eastern and 
western markets as reported on Dec. 6 
was $25.30 per ton, which compares with 
$22.45 a week ago, and the following first- 
of-the-month quotations: 


Dee. D-cwsssaee $24.85 April 1 ........$25.85 
Mov, 3 soactews 18.65 March 1 ...... 28.70 
Oct. 2 siccvccas , 7 gf eee 32.75 
Sept, 2 ovsésuue BETO JOM, B ocsecers 33.25 
re erry Bees BOO, DB ccocsess 37.75 
SO So. Weaveees BOGS BWOV. & cc ccvess 35.95 
FUMO ED ovenstrss 83.66 Oot. 2 .cescress 40.00 
Mag Fs vsesvus 22.65 


The following table shows the percent- 
age of output to full capacity reported 
by three important groups of mills: the 
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spring wheat mills of the Northwest, the 
hard winter wheat mills of the Kansas- 
Oklahoma district, and the soft winter 
wheat mills of the Ohio valley: 


Hard Soft 
Spring winter winter 
Nov. 27-Dec. 3... 42 59 41 
November av’ge.. 53 63 46 
October average.. 69 84 63 
September av’ge.. 67 85 58 
August average... 58 94 66 
July average .... 47 78 49 
June average .... 40 60 34 
May average .... 43 49 29 
April average ... 44 61 33 
March average... 45 52 37 
February average 45 52 39 
January average.. 44 50 35 
December av’ge.. 48 50 29 
November av’ge.. 60 55 38 


The following table gives an approxi- 
mate average for quotations on first 
clears in eastern and western markets: 


Hard Soft 

Spring winter. winter 

SS Br tee $4. $4.75 $4.90 
My Bt skh oe'se he 4.80 4.70 4.80 
Ss BD oscensies 5.25 5.20 5.10 
TO, © actccvvee 6.05 5.85 5.50 
GR 8. cvcovers 6.20 5.90 5.55 
Sarre 6.70 6.00 5.45 
GU S. icwccecse 6.75 6.20 5.65 
SUMO 1 ncccccces 7.05 7.00 6.35 
| Se Pee 6.00 5.90 6.70 
a FE Pa 6.00 5.90 6.30 
March 1 ....... 6.80 6.95 7.25 
te eR 6.85 7.00 7.20 
BOM, B scerececs 7.30 7.35 7.35 
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i TELEGRAPHIC SUMMARY | 
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(Special Telegrams from Correspondents of 
The Northwestern Miller, Dec, 7.) 

PuriapetpHia.—Trade in flour slow. 
Prices favor buyers, and supplies are 
fairly liberal. Millfeed firm and higher, 
under light offerings and a fairly active 
demand. 

Cotumsvus.—Flour business looking up 
a little, although nothing startling in the 
way of sales reported. Outlook bright- 
er, however, and some movement of small 
lots is being reported. Feed in excellent 
demand. Offerings light. 

Sr. Lovis.—Flour market stagnant. 
Domestic orders are for small amounts, 
and shipping instructions can be ob- 
tained only as the flour is urgently need- 
ed. Export trade very quiet, and no 
improvement expected after first of the 
year. Millfeed demand active, and sup- 
plies scarce. 


Mitwavker. — Flour trade remains 
stagnant. Production still light. Prices 
reduced 15@20c since week end, on de- 
cline in wheat. Rye flour firmer to 5c 
higher for better grades. Demand slow. 
Lower grades reduced. Millfeed strong. 
Bran up 50c, middlings $1, changing 
premiums about. 

Bostron.—No improvement in flour de- 
mand, All mills looking for business, 
and pressure to sell on part of all. 
Trade well supplied with flour, and not 
interested in situation. Local stocks of 
unsold flour show increase of 10,000 bbls 
from Nov. 1. Millfeed in good demand, 
with general advance in prices. Corn 
meal and oatmeal steady, with fair de- 
mand, 


Kansas Crry.—Local flour trade re- 
mains nearly at a standstill, with most 
buyers showing no interest in future re- 
quirements, Current business small and 
scattered. Further curtailment of op- 
erations imminent, as result of scarcity 
of shipping instructions. Better tone to 


clears, with some rather liberal workings 
to continental Europe reported. Prices 
lower. Millfeed unchanged. 

Cuicaco.—The approach of the holiday 
season and the continued erratic condi- 
tion of the wheat market tend to keep 
flour buyers from purchasing except in 
small lots for immediate delivery. Bak- 
ers are not stocked beyond 60 days. 
Very little doing in export. Clears still 
in overabundance. Prices about un- 
changed, except $1 higher on feed. Good 
demand for latter continues. Wheat 
values down 2c today. 


Canada—Crops 
Grain crops of Canada, as reported by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, by calendar 
years, in bushels: 





Wheat Barley Buckwheat Corn 
1921... 329,835 64,253 8,452 14,220 
1920... 263,189 63,311 8,995 14,335 
1919... 193,260 56,389 10,551 16,940 
1918... 189,075 77,287 11,376 14,205 
1917... 233,743 55,058 7,149 7,763 
1916... 262,781 42,770 5,976 6,282 
1915... 393,543 54,017 7,866 14,368 
1914... 161,280 36,201 8,626 13,924 
1918... 231,717 48,319. 8,372 16,773 
1912... 224,159 49,398 10,517 16,950 
1911... 230,924 44,415 8,441 19,185 
1910 149,989 45,147 7,244 18,726 
1909 166,744 55,398 7,806 19,258 
1908 112,434 46,762 7,153 22,872 

Flaxseed Oats Rye Peas 
| eae 4,364 510,093 25,800 3,182 
re 7,998 530,710 11,306 3,528 
CO ae 5,473 394,387 10,207 3,406 
1918 6,055 426,312 8,504 4,313 
OO eae 5,935 403,010 3,857 3,026 
1916..... 8,260 410,211 2,876 2,218 
| ae 6,114 464,954 2,486 3,464 
ee 7,175 313,078 2,017 3,363 
1913.. 17,539 404,669 2,300 3,952 
1912 26,130 391,629 2,428 3,913 
1911 10,076 365,179 2,492 4,666 
eee 3,802 323,449 1,543 6,538 
ee 2,213 353,466 1,715 8,145 
er 1,499 250,377 1,711 7,060 

ACRES (000°S OMITTED) 

Wheat Barley Buckwheat Corn 
1921 23,261 2,796 361 297 
1920 18,232 2,552 378 292 
1919 19,126 2,646 445 265 
1918 17,354 3,154 548 250 
1917 14,756 2,392 396 234 
1916 15,370 1,803 342 173 
1915 15,109 1,718 344 253 
1914 10,294 1,496 354 256 
1913.... 11,016 1,613 381 278 
1912 10,997 1,581 399 298 
1911 11,101 1,522 372 322 

Flaxseed Oats Rye Peas 
ae 533 16,949 1,842 193 
1,428 15,850 650 186 
1,093 14,952 753 230 
| ae 1,068 14,790 555 236 
| Pe 920 13,313 212 199 
See 658 10,996 148 152 
| ae 462 11,556 122 196 
OO) See 1,084 10,062 111 206 
BUOEs 8cex 1,553 10,434 119 219 
1913..... 2,022 9,966 127 260 
| eee 879 9,631 131 295 





Australia—Wheat Crops 


Australian wheat crops, by crop years, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 


1921-22*..... 146,606 1907-08...... 44,656 
1920-21...... 145,923 1906-07...... 66,421 
1919-20...... 47,340 1905-06...... 68,520 
1918-19...... 78,022 1904-05...... 54,533 
1917-18 118,349 1903-04...... 74,259 
E9R6-27...... 157,224 1902-03...... 18,537 
1915-16...... 184,709 1901-02...... 38,562 
1914-15...... 25,677 1900-01...... 48,353 
1913-14...... 106,600 1899-1900.... 102,000 
1912-13...... 94,880 1898-99...... 105,000 
1911-12...... 73,894 1897-98...... 63,000 
1910-11...... 98,109 1896-97...... 32,000 
1909-10...... 90,414 1895-96...... 46,000 
1908-09...... 62,590 1894-95...... 61,000 
ACRES (000'S OMITTED) 
1921-22........ 9,445 1911-12........ 7,428 
1920-21........ 9,084 1910-11........ 7,372 
1919-20........ 6,396 1909-10........ 6,586 
1918-19........ 7,990 1908-09........ 5,262 
1917-18........ 9,775 1907-08........ 5,384 
1916-17....... 11,533 1906-07........ 5,982 
1916-16....... 12,484 1905-06........ 6,122 
1914-15........ 9,651 1904-05........ 6,270 
1913-14........ 9,287 1903-04........ 5,566 
1912-13 7,339 1902-03........ 5,156 


*Preliminary estimate. 





The following table shows the flour output 
at milling centers for the past two weeks, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 

Dec. 4 Dec. 6 


Dec. 3 Nov. 26 1920 1919 


Minneapolis ...204,040 230,145 336,635 384,330 
Bt, PRU ccccccs 11,070 13,300 7,720 16,075 
Duluth-Superior 30,480 24,685 22,290 31,040 
Milwaukee ..... 4,500 10,565 2,635 17,450 











BOTA .cceee 250,090 278,695 369,280 448,895 
Outside mills*..134,325 ...... 201,226 ...... 

Ag’gate sprg.384,415 ...... 570,505 ..... *. 
St. Louis 24,100 24,900 29,400 41,600 
St. Louist .- 26,700 27,200 36,200 45,250 
WOUMBIO 2. ccccce 126,425 93,125 126,450 156,550 
Rochester ..... 7,100 6,600 9,300 15,950 
CRIGRBO secccec 16,000 19,500: 20,500 20,750 
Kansas City.... 77,200 67,500° 62,500 74,900 
Kansas Cityt...276,300 251,320 221,690 311,135 
GURGRO cevccces 14,500 9,805 9,410 23,170 
TOGO. scccccce 20,300 15,000 19,900 35,130 
Toledof ....... 58,350 58,470 60,390 22,400 
Indianapolis ... 9,155 6,340 8,980 12,190 
Nashville** - 65,010 91,725 84,600 118,240 
Portland, Oreg. 28,107 29,584 13,895 23,760 
Seattle .....0. 18,735 17,419 11,030 44,485 
Tacoma ....... 42,015 29,460 16,780 46,935 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 


The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points, The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 


Dec. 4 Dec. 6 

Dec. 3 Nov. 26 1920 1919 

Minneapolis ...... 38 42 62 70 
es UE sae eaceces 47 57 33 68 
Duluth-Superior .. 83 67 60 84 
Outside mills* .... 41 42 52 53 
Average spring.. 42 43 55 64 
Milwaukee ........ 17 38 11 73 
i MOE G8 66ccnees 48 49 58 82 
ES Ae 35 35 47 59 
| rer 76 56 76 94 
Rochester ........ 38 35 50 86 
CUE wccecccees 40 49 70 71 
Kansas City ...... 72 63 60 80 
Kansas Cityft ..... 56 50 49 71 
CURED. scccceccces VO 40 39 96 
WED. sc andccsvece 42 31 41 73 
po) eee 41 39 39 28 
Indianapolis ...... 40 28 39 63 
Nashville*® ...... 35 45 37 56 
Portland, Oregon.. 49 52 28 55 
Seattle ......eeees 35 33 21 84 
TOGOTR cccccccees 74 62 29 82 
Total ccccosces 49 46 45 72 


*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

tFlour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city, 

tFlour made by group of southwestern 
mills outside of Kansas City. 

{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, -in- 
cluding Nashville, 


FLOUR DEMAND IN LONDON 


Fair Requirements Reported, and Stecks Re- 
duced to Reasonable Proportions— 
Kansas Flours Very Cheap 


Lonpvon, Ena., Dec. 6.—(Special Ca- 
ble)—Flour is in fair demand, and 
stocks on spot are getting within more 
reasonable compass. Some business is 
passing in Manitoba exports, December- 
January shipment, at 41s, c.i.f. Kansas 
flours are an absolute drug on the mar- 
ket, selling at ridiculously cheap prices 
for shipment. Both Minnesota and Kan- 
sas are too dear, compared with Cana- 
dians. Australian flour is selling at 42s 
6d, ex-store, and for December ship- 
ment at 36s 6d, c.i.f., but few offers are 
available. C. F. G. Rarxes. 

Equivalent quotations, in bbls of 196 Ibs, 


at current rates of exchange: 41s, $5.85; 42s 
6d, $6.05; 36s 6d, $5.20, 











<- 





Flour and millfeed quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, Dec. 6. 
All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


jutes; millfeed per ton, 


FLOUR— 
Spring first patent .......-ccesececsrvevenes 
Spring standard patent ............0e.eeeee 
STE Te I oh ww b0ic ccc cinncces euch eweee 


Hard winter short patent ............++0505. 
tT eg PPP ee 
HEAP WEUOP BERS. ClOOE <n cc ccc cess celesccs 


Soft winter shart patent... .. ccsccvccscvves 
BORE A IS A ccc setcecccscecececss 
DORR GE UN, 55 Neer cenescasedes 


rr reer reer fe 
Ba IE 9 64.6.0 5. 0.barO an ooeenee 6 60:0 


FEED— 


ao FE 55a 'h A658 KG hs 0.900.054 008 
oe EE ee ree 
Daee EE vo o't.64.00 och eS aaei ec kie nen ee 


Standard middlings (brown shorts)......... 
Flour middlings (gray shorts)............+- 


UPR Te ua Peed abt ad eles ccevss 
Family patent 
BORG 2c ccccves .«»-@6.75 (49's) 
San Francisco ... 7.35@7.75 


packed in 100-lb sacks. 


SUMMARY OF FLOUR AND MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Unless otherwise noted, flour per bb! of 196 Ibs, 


packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-Ib 





Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Columbus tNashville 
$7.15@ 7.50 $7.06@ 7.75 $.....@... $7.25@ 7.50 $8.25@ 9.25 $7.25@ 7.50 $8.00@ 8.50 $8.50@ 9.00 $7.45@ 7.85 $7.50@ 8.00 
6.80@ 7.10 6.50@ 7.30 --@. 6.80@ 7.10 7.00@ 7.50 6.75@ 7.00 7.35@ 7.65 7.50@ 8.50 7.10@ 7.45 +600 9 Me dcee 
4.00@ 4.90 4.00@ 4.45 --@. 4.25@ .4.50 4.75@ 5.50 reer Perey 5.10@ 56.35 5.00@ 6.00 rer. rere eee: Peer 
6.25@ 6.75 pigs <e 6.50@ 6.65 6.30@ 6.60 o seeees aeee 7.00@ 7.25 7.25@ 7.50 6.75@ 8.15 7.10@ 7.50 6.50 7.00 
6.00@ 6.50 vo oQes 5.80@ 56.90 5.40@ 5.60 6.50@ 7.00 6.50@ 6.75 6.75@ 7.00 0 ccc e Mo cece 6.60@ 7.00 ow COME eva 6 
4.00@ 4.75 Pe 4.25@ 4.75 4.00@ 4.25 4.75@ 5.50 as cece ce QP cccce oO cece rere) reer ‘i ete 
6.25@ 6.50 ania iy = 6.10@ 6.35 oan GA 4.00% © 6.25@ 6.50 TTT. Sh et 6.50@ 7.85 Terr. Pere 7.75@ 8.26 
6.00@ 6.30 ~ F --@. 5.25@ 5.50 5.50@ 5.90 *5.25@ 5.50 *%5.40@ 6.00 6.25@ 6.75 5.50@ 6.25 6.25@ 6.50 
4.50@ 5.00 -@. Ye 4.00@ 4.25 at Peer Perey Ferre 0 000 o@ cccce 5.75@ 6.50 ‘eter ce 4.50@ 6.25 
5.10@ 5.25 5.60@ 5.70 oe @.e re 5.25@ 6.00 5.60@ 6.00 ore Perr 5.50@ 5.75 @ --@... 
4.90@ 5.00 3.50@ 3.60 -@.. os coos ee Pere 4.75@ 5.15 SesevGncses oegseGerees @ , ae 
21.00 @ 22.00 18.00@ 20.00 0 5080 Ds coe rer. foe ee 27.00@28.00 28.50 @ 29.50 28.00 @28.50 «ees @25.00 o@.. 
21.00@22.00 rrr; ere 19.00 @20.00 21.00@22.00 — fre ere. Tere 0 000 0 cccce 28.50 @ 29.00 o cove MPs ecce TT ee 
21.50 @22.50 otcc ce etces ccce se Qcccee 22.00@23.00 Ty Pr 28.00@29.00 29.00 @ 30.00 29.50@30.00 0 006 ec ce 20.00 @ 21.50 
21.50@22.50 19.00 @20.00 20.00 @21.00 osoee Q.neee aveewse 27.00 @ 28.00 28.00 @ 28.50 28.50 @ 29.50 @ 25.00 25.00 @ 27.00 
24.50 @ 27.00 23.50 @ 25.00 22.00 @ 23.00 25.00 @ 26.00 --@... 31.00 @32.00 32.00 @ 34.00 32.00 @33.00 --@29.5 ae, eee 
31.00 @32.50 30.00 @31.00 0 060 oc ce we accceQPccvce . eres 37.00@38.00  38.00@ 40.00 «+++» @39.00 - @37.50 ee ee 
Straight Cut-off Kansas standard patent Dakota standard patent Montana standard patent 
$5.10@5.60 (49's) $5.25 @5.60 (49's) $6.90@7.40 $7.50 @8.00 $6.70 @7.25 
a Pere «++» @5.50 oes » @7.30 «s+» @8.90 oes  @8.05 


*Includes near-by straights, tNashville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour and feed, 
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SNOWFALL IN SOUTHWEST 


Present Supply of Moisture Insufficient, but 
Better Feeling as to General Outlook 
for Wheat Crop Now Prevails 


Kansas Crry, Mo., Dec. 6.—(Special 
Telegram)—Snow varying in depth 
from two to eight inches fell over nearly 
all of Kansas Saturday and early Sun- 
day. The heaviest fall was in the west- 
ern district, where the need for moisture 
for the wheat was most urgent. Condi- 
tions were becoming very critical, and 
while the present supply of moisture is 
still insufficient, very much better feeling 
prevails regarding the general crop pros- 
pect. 

Kansas Crry, Mo., Dec. 3.—The weekly 
Kansas crop report says: “No moisture 
occurred in Kansas this week to break 
the long dry spell. Wheat continues its 
steady deterioration as the result of the 
protracted drouth. Correspondents re- 
port it as fair to poor, and in some sec- 
tions in the important producing coun- 
ties of the central and western sections 
very poor. It has fared better in the 
eastern third, where in some counties it 
is still in good shape and ——-) 
although rain or snow is needed every- 
where. In the western half not more 
than 10 to 25 per cent of wheat is up 
enough to cover the ground fairly well. 
When seen from a distance a great deal 
of it has a brown or yellowish color. 
Several of the southwestern counties re- 
port there are no fields where the ground 
is covered.” 


Oxianoma Crry, Oxta., Dec. 3.— 
Growing wheat was given an impetus and 
farmers enabled to pursue delayed plant- 
ing by rains that fell over several coun- 
ties of southwestern Texas recently. The 
precipitation in places, particularly in 
the vicinity of San Angelo, amounted to 
1¥, inches. 


Omana, Nes., Dec. 3.—Winter wheat 
in Nebraska ranges from very poor to a 
satisfactory condition, according to re- 
ports received by A. E. Anderson, of the 
state and federal Bureau of Markets and 
Crop Estimates. About 75 per cent of 
the corn crop has been husked, and 
some reports state that corn is actually 
being used for fuel. Some losses from 
hog cholera are reported, but the situa- 
tion is improving. The cornstalk disease 
is taking its usual toll of cattle. Corn 
is not being marketed, except in cases 
of absolute necessity. 


Toreno, Onto, Dec. 3.—The weather 
this entire autumn to date has been mild 
and open, with only one fall of snow that 
amounted to anything, and that disap- 
peared in a few days. There has been 
so much damp, wet and mild weather 
that new green grass is abundant, and 
the wheat fields present the appearance 
of spring. No damage has been done 
from this exposed condition, because 
there has been no cold weather. There 
has been an abundance of rain, so there 
is ample moisture in the ground, but 
probably not enough to cause injury with 
freezing weather. There is some indica- 
tion of colder weather today. 


Seatrtz, Wasu., Dec. 3.—Soaking 
rains fell on several days this week 
throughout the grain growing districts 
of the Pacific Northwest, accompanied 
with warm winds, dissolving the previous 
heavy snow cover. 


San Francisco, Cat., Dec. 3.—The ag- 
ricultural statistician, California co- 
operative crop reporting service, reports 
that during the last week light to mod- 
erate rains have been general over most 
of the state, bringing relief to what 
promised to be a serious situation with 
respect to pasture and ranges. Seedings 
of wheat and barley on summer fallow 
were for the most part completed before 
the rains came, so that conditions now 
favor germination and a good start for 
these plantings. The harvest of the rice 
crop was completed under very favorable 
conditions, and the coming of the rain 
found practically the entire yield of 
some 2,500,000 bags safely in the ware- 
houses. 


Ocven, Uran, Dec. 3.—Heavy rainfall 
and snows throughout Utah and Idaho 
during the past week, followed by freez- 
ing weather, have ended fall plowing, 
though some threshing continues in lim- 
ited sections of southern Utah. The 
moisture has had excellent effect on 
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winter wheat, the snow forming a blan- 
ket on the dry farms. Irrigation com- 
panies report that the snowfall in the 
mountain districts has been heavy enough 
to bring confidence of ample irrigation 
water for next spring. 


FOREIGN CROP PROSPECTS 


Fall-Sown Crops in Fair Condition—Drouth 
Hinders Seeding—Southern Hemi- 
sphere Crops Promising Well 


The fall-sown cereal crops of the 
northern hemisphere are generally en- 
tering the winter in a fair to g con- 
dition, with the exception of some areas 
where drouth has interfered with seed- 
ing and germination, according to the 
Nov. 30 bulletin of the Bureau of Mar- 
kets and Crop Estimates, United States 
Department of Agriculture. Recent 
rains have benefited the new crops in 
Germany and Austria, and the condi- 
tion is up to the average, although the 
long drouth may have reduced the acre- 
age somewhat. ay oy, we been greatly 
hindered by drouth in France, Hungary, 
and Roumania. Recent favorable rains 
are reported from Italy. Seeding made 
good progress throughout Great Brit- 
ain, and good stands are reported for 
early-sown fields. Moisture conditions 
have been favorable in northern Africa, 
and preparation of the land for fall 
seeding made excellent progress. 

The prospect for the wheat harvest in 
British India continues good, and the 
outlook for next spring’s crops in gen- 
eral is favorable in most districts. Fall- 
sown crops have generally entered the 
winter in good condition in Canada. The 
condition of the winter wheat crop in 
the United States continues favorable 
throughout the north central states, but 
the continued drouth is causing much 
damage throughout the lower plains re- 
gion, where some fields are dying and 
late seedings are failing to germinate. 
Rain is also generally needed in the Pa- 
cific northwestern states. The condition 
of the winter rye crop in the United 
States is generally good. 


SOUTHERN HEMISPHERE 


The crop news from Argentina con- 
tinues favorable, and it is now conceded 
that the early reports of drouth damage 
were somewhat exaggerated. The mois- 
ture supply is now abundant, and the 
present outlook indicates that a good 
wheat crop will be harvested. Owing to 
the dry, unfavorable conditions at seed- 
ing time the area shows a reduction of 
slightly over 1,000,000 acres compared 
with last year, the area for 1921-22 be- 
ing estimated at 13,927,000 acres, com- 
pared with 14,957,000 in 1920-21. The 
wheat harvest is about to begin in the 
early districts of Australia, and the 
prospects are generally good. The pres- 
ent outlook indicates that the yield will 
be about equal to that of last year. 


COMPARATIVE ESTIMATES 


The final returns of the cereal crops 
of the northern hemisphere do not vary 
much from those previously given. The 
total wheat production for the 29 leading 
wheat growing countries of the world 
(excluding Russia), according to the lat- 
est revised estimates, was 2,890,445,000 
bus, compared with 2,661,971,000 in 1920, 
showing an increase of 228,474,000 bus. 
The total production of rye for the 17 
leading countries for which figures are 
available is 730,739,000 bus, compared 
with 558,750,000 in 1920, showing the very 
considerable increase of 171,989,000 bus. 
The bulk of this increased production 
occurred in the European countries. 

The yield of wheat in North Africa 
also shows considerable gain, while the 
yield for North America does not differ 
much from that of last year. The only 
large producing country which reported 
a poor crop for 1921 is British India, 
where the yield shows a decrease of 33 
per cent from 1920. The only cereal 
crop of the northern hemisphere which 
shows a decided decrease in production 
is that of oats, the estimates for 1921 
only amounting to 85 per cent of 1920. 








CHINA’S CROPS POOR 
The rainfall has been variable through- 
out China, and, although no actual crop 
estimates are given, many reports of 
r yields are received. The crops 
throughout Manchuria are reported to be 
from good 


to excellent, with the excep- 


tion of soy beans and wheat in North 
Manchuria, which are poor. The crops 
of wheat in central China, Shantung, and 
Chihli are all below normal, and the rice 
crop in southern China is poor. A sec- 
ond period of drouth is now reported in 
the Kwantung province, and the second 
rice crop is already seriously injured, 
while it is believed there will be no sev- 
enth silk crop, as the mulberry plants 
are almost leafless. All the silk crops 
but the seventh, which is now growing, 
have been very satisfactory, and it is 
estimated by the raw silk trade that the 
export of this commodity abroad, which 
is roughly 60 per cent of the production, 
will total over 5,000,000 Ibs. 


SUGAR BEETS LESS 


The production of sugar beets in Eu- 
rope has been affected by the hot, dry 
summer and greater insect devastation 
than usual. The production of sugar in 
Europe in 1913-14 was approximately 
8,700,000 tons. The coming crop is esti- 
mated at 4,382,000 tons, or 4,318,000 be- 
low that of the pre-war period and about 
the same as the crop for 1920. This 
great decrease in the production of sugar 
in Europe compared with pre-war — 
is partly due to the elimination of Rus- 
sia as an active producer. 

Recent official estimates from Czecho- 
Slovakia give the production of sugar 
beets in 1921 as 4,799,000 tons, or 91.3 
per cent of 1920. An unofficial estimate 
for Italy gives the sugar production for 
1921 as 220,000 tons, compared with 165,- 
000 for 1920. 


RELIEF WORK IN RUSSIA 


Hoover Envoy to Famine Area Reports Need 
for Renewed Efforts to Aid Starv- 
ing Population 


America must come to the relief of 
the population of the famine areas of 
Soviet Russia with about 25,000,000 bus 
grain, or hundreds of thousands of peo- 
ple will starve, James P. Goodrich, for- 
mer governor of Indiana, has reported to 
Secretary Hoover. Mr. Goodrich has 
just’ returned from a six weeks’ survey 
of the famine area in the lower Volga 
valley, undertaken at Mr. Hoover’s re- 
quest. 

“The situation in Russia is exceeding- 
ly serious,” the Associated Press quotes 
Mr. Goodrich as saying. “On account 
of the drouth and the almost total fail- 
ure of the wheat and rye crops in the 
lower Volga valley, 25,000,000 Russian 
farmers are faced with a famine and 
many hundreds of thousands of them 
will starve to death unless help is ex- 
tended at a very early date. In the 
Russian farmer, conservative by nature 
and individualistic in his ideals, lies the 
hope of Russia. 

“America with its vast surplus of food 
products is in a better position to help 
these Russian farmers than any other 
country. The only hope of these people 
is that America should furnish from 
15,000,000 to 20,000,000 bus corn and 4,- 
000,000 to 5,000,000 bus seed wheat to 
feed the adult population of the Volga 
and to sow the millions of acres of land 
plowed and ready for seeding next 
spring. 

“The American Relief Administration 
is doing splendid work and will feed 
1,200,000 children in the famine district 
until next harvest. If the parents are 
permitted to die of starvation and the 
land lies idle we again will be called on 
to help another year. If corn and wheat 
can be furnished for feed and seed, after 
next July the Russian farmer can take 
care of himself.” 

Mr. Goodrich said the grain for food 
would have to reach Russia by March 1, 
the seed wheat by April 1 and the seed 
corn by the middle of April, but prep- 
arations for supplying the grain would 
have to begin at once in order to permit 
of its transportation in time. 

The former Indiana governor painted 
a vivid picture of famine conditions in 
the Volga valley, and declared that men, 
women and children were combing the 
land for “famine weeds,” which were 
tied in bundles for food for both man 
and beast. While people are starving 
in great numbers, he said, the fatalistic 
attitude of the Russians was evident, al- 
though the Russian farmer impressed 
him as singularly similar to the American 
farmer of the Middle: West. 
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ARGENTINE PRICES DROP 





Wheat Prices Continue to Decline—Grain 
Acreage for New Crop—Export Ship- 
ments Still Light 


Buenos Armes, Nov. 4.—Wheat prices 
have continued to decline, while those of 
corn, oats and flaxseed have shown a 
slight advance during the past week. 
The recent course of spot grain prices 
is shown in the following table of quota- 
tions per 100 kilos in Argentine paper 
currency: 


Wheat Oats Corn Flaxs’d 


Sept. 13 .... $18.50 $9.20 $8.85 $22.50 
Sept. 20 .... 17.60 8.60 8.70 19.60 
Sept. 27 .... 16.70 8.00 8.10 18.30 
Oot, 6 wciece 14.10 7.00 6.75 15.35 
Oct. 34 ....0% 13.30 7.30 7.00 16.10 
Nov. 8 .ccsce 12.40 7.60 7.45 16.70 


Allowing for fluctuations in exchange, 
which has ranged from 30.5¢ to 32.75c, 
these quotations are equivalent to the 
following prices in United States gold 


per bushel: 


Wheat Oats Corn Flaxs’d 
$1.7: 


Sept. 18 ..... $1.54 $ .41 $ .69 2 
Sept. 20 ..... 1.46 .38 .67 1.52 
Sept. 37 ..... 1.48 .38 -67 1.51 
Ost. © cecsces 1.26 .83 -56 1.28 
Oot, 86 wccces 1.17 .34 .57 1.32 
Nov. 8 ...... 1.10 36 -62 1.38 


According to the official report of the 
ministry of agriculture, stocks of grain 
available for export on Oct. 24, remain- 
ing over from the 1921 harvest, are: 
wheat, 45,918,000 bus; corn, 75,755,000; 
flaxseed, 4,223,000. 

The official estimate of the grain acre- 
age for the 1922 harvest, by districts, 
compared with those of the last two 
crop years, is as follows, in acres (000’s 
ornitted ) : 


























WHEAT 
1921-22 1920-21 1919-20 
Buenos Aires .... “4,500 4,494 4,246 
Santa Fe ....... 2,545 2,933 2,779 
CEPGode cccccces 3,954 4,137 4,688 
Entre Rios ..... 778 815 790 
PRMPA ccccccocs 1,915 2,092 1,959 
Others ......+++ 235 346 495 
Totals ...cceee 13,927 14,817 14,95 
FLAXSEED 
1921-22 1920-21 1919-20 
Buenos Aires ... 692 640 568 
Santa Fe ....... 1,507 1,361 1,394 
Cérdoba ..ccc.ce 692 656 748 
Entre Rios ..... 857 741 713 
POMBO ccccccces 99 74 74 
Others ...cccoes 45 12 25 
Totals .ccceocee 3,892 3,484 3,522 
OATS 
1921-22 1920-21 1919-20 
Buenos Aires ... 1,441 1,472 1,666 
Santa Fe ....... 35 42 59 
Cé6rdoba ........ 173 156 173 
Entre Rios os 173 184 173 
PAMPA .c.cccece 222 158 170 
OCERSTS coccccces 61 49 60 
Totals .recccese 2,105 2,061 2,301 


Flour and grain exports have continued 
light. The figures for the first 10 
months of 1921, with comparisons, are 
shown in the appended table. 

Witrrep J. Lams. 


Argentina—Flour and Grain Exports 
Exports of flour and grain from Argentina 
from Jan. 1 to Nov, 3, 1921, with figures for 
the corresponding period of 1920 (000’s omit- 
ted): 





Flour, — Bushels 
bbls Wheat Corn Flaxseed Oats 
1921.... 458 658,585 95,553 44,834 25,089 
1920.... 1,937 184,584 135,350 35,288 24,833 
Exports of wheat flour from Argentina, by 
calendar years, in barrels of 196 lbs: 


1921°.....666 458,113 1913......... 1,396,069 
1920......06. 1,937,275 1912......... 1,473,696 
1919. ...cccee 3,674,798 1911........-. 1,327,043 
1918.00. 1,976,184 1910......... 1,292,570 
1917... cece. 1,259,608 1909......... 1,304,598 
1916... cece. 1,616,048 1908......... 1,271,200 
1915......-+. 1,299,749 1907.......4. 1,427,989 
1914. ...ceeee 754,040 


Exports of grain from Argentina, by cal- 
endar years, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Wheat Corn Flaxseed Oats 


1921°..... 58,585 95,553 44,834 25,089 
1920...... 184,600 172,538 39,883 28,286 
1919...... 119,578 74,804 33,023 22,830 
1918...... 107,510 20,402 15,642 36,659 
1917...... 32,943 28,228 5,607 18,683 
1916...... 84,321 113,140 25,192 65,421 
1916...... 92,172 173,223 38,658 40,898 
1914...... , 86,028 139,451 33,131 24,426 
1918...... 103,328 189,239 40,026 61,410 
1912...... 96,484 190,352 20,290 61,824 
1911...... 83,896 4,928 16,369 35,269 
1910...... 69,142 104,727 23,812 26,599 
1909...... 92,263 89,499 34,928 29,049 
1908...... 133,441 67,390 41,558 30,360 


*Jan. 1-Nov. 3 only. 





TENNESSEE MILL BURNS 
NasHvitte, Tenn., Dec. 6.—(Special 
Telegram)—The plant of the Hohen- 
wald (Tenn.) Milling Co. was destroyed 
by fire on Saturday, with a loss of $12,- 
000. There is $6,000 insurance. The 
cause of the fire has not been determined. 


Joun Lerrer. 








———— 
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NEAR EAST FLOUR TRADE 


Lack of Export Business from America Said 
to Be Due to Selling Methods as Well 
as Unfavorable Exchange 


New York, N. Y., Dec. 3.—Georges P. 





' Antonoff, Sofia, Bulgaria, who was in 


New York this week, hopes if possible 
to interest American millers in the ex- 
porting of wheat flour to Bulgaria and 
the Near East. In an interview regard- 
ing the matter he said: 

“The gradual decline within the past 
year in the export of American flours 
to central Europe and the Near East, 
has occasioned considerable discussion in 
American milling circles, and has been 
attributed mainly to the fall in foreign 
exchange. While it is true that the pres- 
ent value of the dollar has largely con- 
tributed to the general slowing down in 
the export of American commodities, this 
is not necessarily true of the grain and 
flour market. 

“The pre-war suppliers and competi- 
tors in the grain and flour market of cen- 
tral Europe and the Near East are no 
longer active, with the exception of Ar- 
gentina, which exports only grains, and 
Australia, which, due to the inferior 
quality of her flours (a very low content 
of gluten), cannot be considered a seri- 
ous competitor. Russia, one of the most 
important factors, which supplied the 
best quality of soft wheat to central 
Europe and flours to the Near East, is 
at present unable to provide for her 
needs. Roumania, recently enlarged by 
the accession of two nongrain producing 
provinces, Boukovina and Transylvania, 
is in no position, as yet, to export regu- 
larly. In fact, the government, in order 
to safeguard the interests of its people, 
has been obliged to forbid the export of 
flours and also restrict appreciably that 
of wheat. Bulgaria, deprived through 
the late war of two of her best grain 
producing provinces, Dobrudja and 
Thrace, and having lost by fire two of 
her largest mills, with her finances in a 
critical condition, is completely par- 
alyzed. Asiatic Turkey, because of the 
present war with Grece, is rendered quite 
helpless, and even without this handicap 
her chances are very slim, as she lacks 
the flour mills. 

“This cursory survey indicates clearly 
that the demoralization of these competi- 
tors is complete, and that several years 
must elapse before their influence will 
be felt in these markets. Meanwhile, a 
substantial readjustment is proceeding, 
showing import increases in wheat, with 
a very marked drop in the import of 
flours. The question naturally arises as 
to the reason for the decline in flour ex- 
ports from this country as contrasted 
with the increasing volume of wheat ex- 
ports. If it be true that the present 
value of the dollar, in relation to 
;uropean currencies, influences adversely 
the volume of flour exports, it is some- 
what strange that the same influence is 
not exerted upon the volume of wheat 
exports. Obviously, there mist be some 
other controlling reason for such anoma- 
lous condition, because, from the stand- 
point of economy in handling, transpor- 
tation, etc., flour lends itself more readi- 
ly to the primitive methods prevalent in 
those foreign ports. 

“That the decline in American flour 
exports is due principally to local re- 
quirements is undeniable, and any one 
who will undertake the study of this 
question thoroughly will ultimately have 
to reach the samé conclusion. 

“Assuming the accuracy of this fact, 
the relations between local requirements 
on one hand and the rerepresentation, on 
the other, become of the utmost im- 
portance. The choice of the local rep- 
resentative and the methods employed 
underlie the success of such enterprise. 
A representative should not only be con- 
versant with local conditions governing 
the general marketing of these products, 
but also the local requirements. He 
should be in position to act not only as 
agent and intermediary in the mechani- 
cal consummation of the placement of 
the product, but also be able to canvass 
the situation with intelligence, assess 
local conditions, prepare the ground for 
the reception of these products and, 
where necessary, explain the advantages, 
utilizing his especial knowledge relating 
to the preparation of the bread, etc., and 
thereby create a lasting demand. 
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“It is to the advantage of the milling 
industry here and the American people 
at large to export flours and not grains. 
To this end it is important that the 
American millers join hands for the con- 
trol of the export trade, modify their 
selling methods, if they wish to build and 
retain these markets while conditions are 
favorable, and prepare to meet the keen 
competition which is bound to arise in 
the not distant future.” 

W. QuacKENBUsH. 





PROTEST AGAINST HAGUE RULES 

Cuicaco, I1u., Dec. 3.—A. P. Husband, 
secretary Millers’ National Federation, 
this week sent the following cablegram 
to G. G. Phillimore, general secretary 
International Law Association, London, 
England: 

“In reference to Hague rules, execu- 
tives of the Millers’ National Federa- 
tion, representing the export flour trade 
from the United States, protest against 
the exclusion of cargo shippers from con- 
ference for rules for’bills of lading to 
which shippers are bound as parties. 
We protest that cargo interests have 
equal rights with vessel interests, and 
we hereby notify all vessel interests con- 
cerned, through you as general secretary 
of the International Law Association, 
that we shall not assent to any rules pro- 
posed, nor to any bills of lading based 
thereon, unless and until cargo interests 
are afforded equal rights of negotiation.” 

V. P. WitraMs. 





500,000 RUSSIAN CHILDREN FED 

New York, N. Y., Dec. 3.—Press re- 
ports from Moscow are to the effect 
that through the American Relief Ad- 
ministration 500,000 starving Russian 
children are now being fed, and it is 
planned to extend this work so that by 
Christmas the number will have reached 
800,000, and 1,000,000 early in 1922. 

This, in view of the fact that only a 
few months have elapsed since the 
signing of the agreement at Riga, is ex- 
cellent work, and proves the merit of the 
organization. 

One relief worker sends this appeal: 
“Rye flour costs about the same as 
white, so please let us have the white. 
You have no idea of the moral effect 
of white bread on these youngsters. 
Some of them had never seen it before. 
It came like some strange delicacy to 
little stomachs accustomed to clay cake- 
lets, chaff grits and grass. To older 
ones it must have been a dim memory as- 
sociated with a time when there was no 
war or famine. They thought it had 
vanished in the general chaos.” 


W. QUACKENBUSH. 





BAG SPECIFICATIONS POSTPONED 

Cuicaco, Itt., Dec. 3.—In connection 
with the specifications covering quality 
and cut of cloth bags for flour and 
meal, made under the provisions of sup- 
plement No. 2 to consolidated classifica- 
tion No. 2, which were to be made effec- 
tive Jan. 2, 1922, A. P. Husband, secre- 
tary Millers’ National Federation, ad- 
vises that this date may be postponed un- 
til Jan. 1, 1923. 

Mr. Husband has been working for 
several months with J. B. McLemore to 
have the effective date of the applica- 
tion of these specifications postponed. 
Today he is in receipt of a letter from 
R. C. Fyfe, chairman of the consolidated 
classification committee, which reads as 
follows: 

“Referring to your letter of Nov. 7, 
regarding postponement of date effec- 
tive of the flour and meal bag specifica- 
tions, beg to advise we have now pend- 
ing before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission application to authorize the pub- 
lication of these specifications to become 
effective Jan. 1, 1923.” 

V. P. WittraMs. 





GRAIN AFLOAT AT BUFFALO 

Burrawo, N. Y., Dec. 3.—Stocks of 
grain afloat in vessels for winter holding 
at this port are the largest in three 
years. Of wheat there are 14,745,156 
bus, 12,478,250 being Canadian, com- 
pared with 1,760,406 a year ago; corn, 
3,317,447 bus, against none last year; 
oats, 3,615,910, none last year; barley, 
Canadian, 386,300 bus, none last year; 
rye, 143,000 bus American and 461,274 
Canadian, none last year. 

E. BanGasser. 


RAINFALL IN AUSTRALIA 


Substantial Precipitation During October— 
Price of Wheat for Export Flour Repeat- 
edly Lowered—Wheat Pool Operations 


MetpourNneE, Victoria, Oct. 24,—Fur- 
ther substantial rains have occurred over 
the greater part of the Australian wheat 
belt, and all indications point to an 
abundant harvest. In many parts of 
Victoria the crops never have looked 
better at this time of the year, and the 
only fear now is that there will be too 
much moisture. Here and there the 
rains have been on the excessive side, 
with the result that the fungus disease 
locally known as “take-all,’ which at- 
tacks the plants just above the ground 
line, has already made its presence mani- 
fest. Optimistic folk consider that an 
average return of 18 bus an acre over 
the whole of the state may well be 
realized. 

The South Australian treasurer, when 
delivering his budget speech last week, 
said he was counting upon an average 
yield for that state of 14 bus, and, 
thanks to the latest downpour, this is 
now looked upon almost as being as- 
sured, 

The position in New South Wales, gen- 
erally speaking, is regarded as highly 
promising, and an excellent harvest is 
confidently expected in Western Aus- 
tralia. 

An official return shows that the area 
under wheat in South Australia is 2,- 
726,266 acres or, compared with last sea- 
son, an increase of 224,818. How much 
of the aggregate will be stripped for 
grain remains to be seen. 

In the appended table are shown the 
areas reserved for grain last season, the 
yields in the several states, the averages 
and the estimated areas which it is ex- 
pected will be stripped during the com- 
ing harvest (000’s omitted in area and 
yield): 




















1921 

7——Season 1920-21 -22 

Grain Grain 

area, Yield, Av’ge, area, 

acres bus bus acres 

N. S. Wales.... 3,124 63,716 17.2 3,233 
Victoria ....... 2,296 39,469 17.19 2,600 
S. Australia.... 2,164 34,237 15.82 2,380 
West Australia. 1,27 12,220 9.6 1,345 
Queensland .... 176 4,174 23.75 180 
Tasmania ..... 22 418 19.00 22 
9,055 144,234 17.09 9,760 


But for the relatively meager results 
registered in Western Australia, the av- 
erage for the whole commonwealth last 
season would have been nearly 18 bus per 
acre, easily a record. In tendering these 
figures, however, it must in common 
fairness be emphasized that the aggre- 
gate quantities harvested in Queensland 
and Tasmania were very limited, while 
the averages there were higher than in 
any of the other states. 


ADULT RURAL WORKERS 

For years there has been steadily 
growing in Australia a determination to 
fix the wages of rural workers. The 
wages and conditions of employment of 
shearers have been long fixed, but hither- 
to little success has attended the efforts 
to have the principle applied to the big 
body of those engaged in rural industries. 

New South Wales has now launched 
out through the medium of the Board 
of Trade which, last week, declared that 
the living wage to be paid to adult male 
employees in rural industries in that 
state should be £3 6s per week, or Ils 
aday. The following deductions may be 
made from such wages for board or 
residence: for residence comprising a 
separate house of three rooms or more, 
12s per week; for residence comprising 
less than three rooms, 5s; for board and 
residence, £1 4s; for board without resi- 
dence, 19s. 

The innovation is not likely to be wel- 
comed by the men on the land, although, 
in many instances, rates in advance of 
those prescribed are already being paid, 
and during the progress of the harvest 
they are appreciably exceeded. 


EXPORT OF BREADSTUFFS 


The price of wheat for flour for ex- 
port has been tumbling in a disconcert- 
ing fashion lately. Nevertheless, the de- 
cline has not been sufficiently fast or 
marked to meet with the entire approval 
of those interested in the maintenance 
and development of the export business. 
Recently the rate was 6s 6d per bu. A 
fall of 6d ensued. Then another 3d was 
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knocked off, and now there has been a 
further reduction to 5s 41%4d. This ap- 
plies to wheat for flour intended for the 
East, the Pacific Islands, South Africa 
and New Zealand, but millers doing 
business with Mesopotamia have to pay 
3d bu additional. 

The manner in which the various al- 
terations in quotations have been made 
has disgusted millers who, as a result 
thereof, have been handicapped all along 
the line. Throughout the price has been 
held at a level too high to enable them 
satisfactorily to negotiate business or 
compete with American operators. 

Shipments of breadstuffs, chiefly in the 
form of grain, are proceeding steadily. 
There are approximately 21,000,000 bus 
still available from last season’s crops 
for export. Shipments from the various 
states for the last three seasons have 
been as follows: 


WHEAT, BUS 
1918-19 1919-20 1920-21 


S. Australia... 22,470,801 30,156,839 21,673,881 


Victoria ..... 24,641,591 6,957,548 18,720,217 
N. 8S. Wales. 11,562,247 94,048 29,718,683 
W. Australia. 3,314,258 65,797,093 6,565,347 
GQusemsiand.. ccecccse ceceeses 685,623 





Totals .... 61,988,897 43,005,528 76,363,751 


FLOUR, SHORT TONS 
1918-19 1919-20 1920-21 





South Australia ..... 83,585 64,276 42,987 
WEED 6s ccsscoenchec 184,885 117,155 86,144 
New South Wales ... 88,908 24,253 651,597 
Western Australia... 74,701 75,662 40,392 

DWOtes ccccaveccece 432,079 281,346 221,120 


An official summary of the Wheat Pool 
totals for the six seasons during which 
the pooling of wheat has been in opera- 
tion gives the following aggregates for 
the commonwealth: 

Commonwealth, 


bus 

Wheat shipped ..cccccccccccccce 337,397,000 
PIOEP GRIPDSE 2c ccccccvcccevceses 62,069,000 
EOORE DRIED ccc cccccccccccccesess 201,480,000 
Shippers’ stocks ......sscceseeee 26,173,000 
BERIGOTH GCOGMD oc cccccccccecvecece 7,505,000 
Stocks adjustment .........60+6. 4,352,000 

Betel POSER csccccsvvccescse 638,976,000 

REALIZATIONS 

Value wheat shipped ........... £120,740,000 
Value local saleS .....s.eeeeeees 68,157,000 
Payment of storage charges..... 1,918,000 
Net debit balance all pools...... 3,671,000 


WHEAT FREIGHTS 


A cable was received recently from 
London stating that a ship had been 
booked to load Western Australian wheat 
at 57s 6d per ton, three had been booked 
to load South Australian grain at 60s, 
and an option had been given for 62s 
6d for Melbourne. 

The manager of the New South Wales 
Wheat Board states that he does not 
expect any difficulty in obtaining suf- 
ficient tonnage. Assuming that New 
South Wales this year has 1,000,000 tons 
of wheat to export, the freight, he points 
out, will be approximately 65 or 66s ton, 
or about 7s 6d less than last year. The 
wheat growers will thus be saved £375,- 
000. Little, however, appears to have 
been done in the mother state in the 
matter of arranging charters, though the 
first of the new crop will be shipped 
about the middle of December. 

Another cable has been received to the 
effect that much tonnage is prepared to 
come to Australia in ballast. The pres- 
ent figures, it was added, are 55@60s, 
according to the loading. There are 
some fixtures for South Australia and 
Victoria in November at 57s 6d. Com- 
menting on this statement, a prominent 
member of the Oversea Shipping Repre- 
sentatives’ Association is credited with 
having declared that not only are those 
figures correct, but that a fixture for 
Victoria in January has been made as 
low as 55s Sd. 


COMPUISORY AND VOLUNTARY POOLS 


In some respect it may be fairly said 
that the grain trade in Australia lately 
has not known for certain whether it has 
been on its head or its heels. Every- 
thing has been in a state of ferment, and 
only now is the position really straight- 
ening itself out. 

In New South Wales a state compul- 
sory pool has been definitely decided up- 
on, and on Wednesday the premier an- 
nounced that a cable had at last been 
received from London notifying that ar- 
rangements had been made for the 
financing of the pool. The money will 
be available for the payment of a cash 
advance of 3s per bu to farmers upon 

(Continued on page 1100.) 
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RAIL REDUCTION ACCEPTED 


Voluntary Proposals of 10 Per Cent Decrease 
on Farm Products Will Supplement 
16% Per Cent Cut on Grain 


Voluntary railroad proposals for in- 
auguration of a 10 per cent decrease in 
freight rates on practically all farm, 
range and orchard products in the Unit- 
ed States, outside of New England, were 
accepted on Saturday by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 

Orders were issued allowing the rail- 
roads to disregard all usual restrictions 
in making up the new rate schedules, as 
well as such violations of the long-and- 
short-haul clause of the interstate com- 
merce act, as might permit the rates to 
be put into effect on one day’s notice 
“on as early a date and in as inexpensive 
a@ manner as possible,” for a six month 
experimental period. 

At the same time, the Commission left 
standing its order of Oct. 20, requiring 
an approximate 164, per cent rate de- 
crease on grain, grain products and hay 
throughout the entire transmississippi 
district, which the railroads were later 
instructed to put into effect by Dec. 17. 

The railroad executives, in applyin 
to the Commission last week, suggeste 
that the general 10 per cent decrease on 
a products which they contem- 
plated should apply to western grains 
and hay as well as to the other com- 
modities, and become a substitute for the 
164% per cent. No mention of this point 
in the railroad procedure was made by 
the Commission in its decision, except 
that grain, grain products and hay in 
western territory were omitted from the 
permissory orders accepting the general 
decrease, 

While the Commission swept aside all 
administrative barriers to the 10 per cent 
decrease, it was pointed out that further 
steps would have to be taken by the rail- 
road managements before the lower rate 
basis actually comes into effect. The 
Commission’s failure to consider the 10 
per cent decrease on grains and hay, as a 
substitute for the greater reduction it 
previously had ordered, it was said, 
might bring about proceedings and con- 
ference. 

At the same time, the Commission’s 
investigation into the reasonableness 
of the general level of transportation 
rates in the United States will begin 
Dec. 14, and if the railroads are dis- 
posed to withdraw their voluntary offer, 
the tariffs on the agricultural products 
may be left to adjudication in that pro- 
ceeding. 








TWO MAPLE LEAF FUNERALS 

Toronto, Ont., Dece 3.—The funerals 
of the two senior officers of the Maple 
Leaf Milling Co. Ltd., Toronto, took 
place on Thursday of this week at the 
same hour, that of Sir Douglas Cameron, 

resident, in Winnipeg, and that of Hed- 
ey Shaw, managing director, in Toronto. 
As previously announced in The North- 
western Miller, the death of Sir Douglas 
occurred in a Toronto hospital last Sun- 
day, of pneumonia, while Mr. Shaw suc- 
cumbed to paralysis at his residence in 
this city on the following Tuesday. 

Sir Douglas was not a miller, his busi- 
ness being lumber, but had been head 
of the Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., ever 
since its organization. He was a Cana- 
dian, born in Ontario, and spent most 
of his life in the West, where he ac- 
cumulated a fortune. At one time he 
made his home at Norman, on the Lake 
of the Woods. Later he moved to Win- 
nipeg. In 1902 he was elected to the 
Ontario legislature, representing the con- 
stituency in which Norman was located. 
In 1911, while residing in Winnipeg, he 
was appointed lieutenant governor of 
Manitoba, a position which he filled with 
honor to himself and country. While 
in that office he received his knighthood. 
At an earlier period he was mayor of 
Winnipeg for three terms. Sir Douglas 
was well known in all parts of Canada, 
and was personally very popular. A 
widow, two sons and one daughter sur- 
vive. He was 67 years of age. 

Mr. Shaw spent the whole of his life 
in Ontario. He was born near Hamilton 
in 1866, and commenced his milling ca- 
reer at Brantford, where he lear the 
trade as an operative miller. In 1888 he 
acquired a small mill of his own at 
Brantford, and from that beginning the 
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THE REASONS FOR DOLLAR WHEAT 


By Rospert H. Mouton 


EDITOR’S NOTE.—The following article, prepared by a frequent contributor to The 
Northwestern Miller who is in particularly close contact with the Chicago Board of Trade, 
is published, not with an unqualified indorsement as a presentation of all sides of this 
complex subject, but as an able statement of the case on behalf of the grain exchanges, 


resent business grew. Later he bought 
and built other small mills at near-by 
a doing business as the Hedley 

haw Milling Co., Ltd. 

His first venture into the western 
field came when the Maple Leaf Milling 
Co., Ltd., was formed to build a mill at 
Kenora, on the Lake of the Woods, 133 
miles east of Winnipeg. In 1907 he ac- 
sage a site at Port Geinceae on which 
the present mill of his company at that 
place was later built. The erection of 
this plant, which has a daily capacity of 
1200 bbls, and the organization to 
take care of its great output were the 
crowning achievements of his career. 
Later, his company extended its interests 
in the western provinces, and a mill at 
Medicine Hat, Alta., was added. 

The last important development of the 
Maple Leaf company came when it 
bought out the Campbell Flour Mills, 
Ltd., Toronto, an active and successful 
company of wide experience in. the do- 
mestic and exporting flour trade. D. A. 
Campbell, of this company, afterwards 
became associated with Mr. Shaw in the 
management of the Maple Leaf company. 

A. H. Bary. 





FOREIGN SHIPPING CONTRACTS 

Willingness to abrogate preferential 
contracts with foreign shipping interests 
was expressed on Dec. 1 at Washington 
before Shipping Board officials by six 
of the eight American railroads having 
such agreements. Two roads which were 
invited to appear before the Shipping 
Board interstate commerce committee as 
being parties to preferential contracts 
announced that those contracts which 
they had held had expired and would not 
be renewed. 

Commissioner Thompson, who presid- 
ed, outlined the policy of the committee 
in the following statement: 

“Any exclusive or preferential contract 
or agreement between any American rail- 
road and any foreign flag —s com- 
pany is a menace to the success of ships 
operating under the flag of the United 
States. The resulting effect is the diver- 
sion of American commerce to the ships 
of other nations operating in competition 
with our own. 

“It is of record that more than 2,500,- 
000 tons of cargo were interchanged last 
year between certain railroads and Ships 
operating under the flag of nations other 
than the United States. This is a condi- 
tion admittedly requiring correction, rec- 
ognizing the clause of the merchant ma- 
rine act which clearly provides that ‘a 

reater portion’ of the commerce of the 
Tnited States be carried in American 
vessels.” 





GAMBRILL COMPANY’S LIABILITIES 

Battimore, Mp., Dec. 3.—The liabilities 
of the C. A. Gambrill Mfg. Co., the 
local milling concern which recently went 
into the hands of receivers, are said: to 
be around $2,000,000. No estimate of the 
assets has been given out. It is under- 
stood that the creditors’ protective or 
steering committee had a party ready to 
take over the property at a good price 
and continue the business under the old 
management, provided the creditors 
would accept 20c on the dollar in full 
for their claims. It seems that all were 
willing to accept this proposition and 
sign off save one or two women credi- 
tors, who refused, and by their action 
precipitated the receivership. It is gen- 
erally hoped and believed that the re- 
ceivers, who were also the steering com- 
mittee, will succeed in ps over the 
deal which they originally came near do- 
ing. HaRLES H, Dorsey. 





NEW YORK STATE BAKERS MEET 

New York, N. Y., Dec. 6.—(Special 
Telegram)—New York state wholesale 
bakers are holding their fifth annual 
convention at the Martinique Hotel, here, 
en and tomorrow. The attendance is 
not large, but it is representative. To- 
day’s session was principally devoted to 
discussing proposed legislation to be pre- 
sented to the state Tigislatete at the 
next session. Officers nominated are: 
Harry Tipton, New York, president; St. 
John Taylor, New York, vice president; 
F. W. Dawdry, Elmira, treasurer; C. A. 
Hagaman, Albany, secretary. No oppo- 
sition assures their election. The final 
session will be held Wednesday morning, 
with a banquet Wednesday evening. 


W. QuacKkENRUSH. 


“Dollar wheat,” once the golden dream 
of the American farmer, has become a 
leaden reality. From a_ government 
guaranteed price of $2.36 a bushel during 
the last years of the war, wheat has gone 
down to considerably less than half that 
amount; it is actually selling at the pres- 
ent time for about half what it did one 
year ago, and this in spite of the fact 
that the 1921 crop is approximately fifty 
million bushels smaller than the crop of 
1920. 

To the farmer, who says that wheat at 
a dollar a bushel does not pay the cost of 
production, all this is inexplicable. He 
can understand why, during a period of 
readjustment of prices of all commodi- 
ties, the price of wheat should decline 
moderately. But, he says, wheat has 
suffered more through this readjustment 
than any other commodity, not one of 
which is as absolutely necessary to the 
human race as wheat. And again he 
points to the fifty million bushel smaller 
crop this year. 

In its final analysis it will undoubtedly 
be shown that the present comparatively 
low price of wheat is due primarily to 
two causes: abnormally heavy marketing 
by the farmers of the country during the 
period from July 1 to November 1 of 
the present year, and the almost utter 
absence of speculation, as compared with 
former years, on the grain exchanges of 
the country during the same period. 


HEAVY WHEAT RECEIPTS 


From July 1 to November 1, 1921, 
there were received at the primary mar- 
kets of the country 245,202,000 bushels 
of wheat, as against 166,202,000 bushels 
during the same period last year. In 
other words, American farmers shipped 
to market during the last crop-moving 
season approximately eighty million more 
bushels of wheat than they did a year 
ago. In previous years there has always 
been a small army of speculators who 
were willing to carry the burden of heavy 
receipts during the July-November 
period. 

This year, however, it has been a very 
different story. The volume of trading 
on the Chicago Board of Trade, for in- 
stance, has been about the smallest in 
the history of the institution, and without 
this support the market has sunk of its 
own weight. What causes have been re- 
sponsible for this lack of trading it is 
unnecessary here to discuss. It is enough 
to know that there has been none to 
speak of. The imperative need of or- 
ganized speculation has been vindicated 
as it never was before. 

There are few more important eco- 
nomic questions about which there is 
more confusion of ideas than there is 
concerning speculation. The attitude of 
the general public, as expressed through 
the press, and in the resolutions and laws 
of the legislatures and of Congress, and 
the interpretation of these laws by the 
courts, shows a widespread lack of in- 
formation concerning the buying and 
selling of produce upon the organized 
grain exchanges. This confusion seems 
to consist largely in two misunderstand- 
ings: first, that speculation in itself is the 
sole and only cause of the rise or fall in 
prices, and, second, that speculation is 
identical with gambling, i. e. that it 
serves no useful purpose, but exists only 
as an outlet for certain trouble making 
tendencies in human nature. 


NEW MACHINERY CREATED 
It is quite natural that there should 


-be this lack of familiarity on the part 


of the public with our modern mechanism 
for distributing commodities. This 
mechanism is the product of the most 
rapid series of changes in industrial or- 
anization that the world has ever known. 

hen we recall that the first railroad 
was opened for traffic in England in 
1823, that in 1850 there were only 9,021 
miles of railroads in the United States, 
that the first steamship crossed the At- 
lantic only in 1833, that the commercial 
telegraph was invented in 1837, and the 
first Atlantic cable laid in 1866; when we 
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recall these facts, we realize only in part 
the tremendous change which has come 
over the economic world within practi- 
cally the last seventy years. While with- 
in this period the country’s population 
has grown from approximately thirty-one 
millions in 1860 to approximately one 
hundred and five millions in 1920, the 
production and consumption of goods 
have increased at a far more rapid pace. 

Vastly more important for our pur- 
poses, however, is the equally great 
change that has come about, partly as 
a result of these other changes, in tlic 
organization of business itself during this 
same period. The most striking features 
of this development are: the growth of 
large-scale production, with its accom- 
panying byproduct economies; the enor- 
mous conversion of partnership and one 
man business into corporations, with the 
corresponding increase of stocks and 
bonds; the combination of concerns in 
the same allied lines into huge holding 
corporations, with hundreds of millions 
of capital; the rise of great, organize:| 
public markets throughout the countr) 
for the buying and selling of stocks ani 
produce. These features of our indus 
trial growth are well known, but thei 
close relationship and interdependenc: 
are not always borne in mind. 


THE BURDEN OF RISKS 

Until comparatively recent times littl: 
recognition was given to the claims 0! 
remuneration for risk-taking. Today w: 
recognize that risks must be taken if in 
dustry is to be carried on, and that al! 
necessary risks must be eventually born 
by the consumer in the higher price o! 
the goods thus produced. The world is 
willing to pay for the necessary risks 
assumed in the growing and marketing 
of its crops, but it demands that this 
risk be made as small as possible. Yet 
how is the world to determine each year 
what a reasonable price for wheat is—a 
price fair both to the farmer who grows 
the grain and to the millions who con- 
sume it? 

The problem has been ‘solved by the 
growth of the speculating class, men who 
make it their profession to study the 
conditions of the supply of and demand 
for wheat throughout the entire world, 
and buy and sell accordingly until the 
price approximates a point which gives 
the farmer a fair remuneration for his 
labor and judgment, thus insuring a con- 
tinuance of the supply, and at the same 
time keeps down the price to the con- 
sumer as near as possible to that secured 
by the farmer. The phrase “as near as 
possible” is used advisedly, because in no 
other field is competition more sharp and 
vigorous than on the organized markets 
where produce is bought and sold. 

(Continued on page 1115.) 





CORN MOVEMENT BY CANAL 

MontTreat, Que., Dec. 3.—American 
corn made a startling change in the rec- 
ords of the Lachine Canal for the past 
season. In 1920 about 85,000 bus came 
into the city by this route; this year corn 
reached the record figure of 25,178,561 
bus to the end of November. A few 
bushels may be added before the ice sets 
for the winter. 

All grain receipts for the canal for 1921 
totaled 65,158,187 bus. Wheat led with 
27,526,000 bus, oats followed corn with 
8,113,671, barley with 2,158,753, rye with 
1,890,756, and flaxseed with 320,446. The 
total expert figures for the season will 
run in the neighborhood of 140,000,000 
bus, the ners for the port since its 
formation. L. F. Kier. 





Minneapolis-Duluth-Winnipeg Receipts 
Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapolis, 
Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: 
v—Mpls—, -—Duluth—, Winnipeg 
1921 1920 1921 1920 1924 1920 











Nov. 30 ... 257 342 171 355 784 1,251 

Dec. 1 .... 226 364 90 206 692 1,034 

Dec, 2 .... 207 231 142 197 768 1,060 

Dec, 3 . 253 320 70 1654 702 974 

Dec, 5 .... 476 545 117% 181 1,420 1,302 

Dec, 6 .... 382 310 99 177 *.. 1,223 
Totals ..1,801 2,102 689 219 4,366 6,844 
*Holiday, 
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The flour market is about as dead and 
uninteresting at this time as Minneapolis 
millers can ever remember it. ‘Tem- 
porarily there is an absolute dearth of 
inquiry and, as usual under such cir- 
cumstances, price cutting is being resort- 
ed to more than ever. It is stated that 
total bookings last week fell well below 
the output, although that only reached 
38 per cent of capacity. 

‘The prospect is not very encouraging. 
Millers do not anticipate that there will 
be much improvement in buying until 
after the holidays. While the trade is 
not booked up to any extent, at the same 
time it is not sending in shipping direc- 
tions for what little flour it has contract- 
ed for. It is approaching the inventory 
taking period, with abnormally light 
stocks. 

As for some time past, clear flours 
are very weak and difficult to dispose of. 
Many mills are pone be their second 
clear, and it is underst that some of 
the larger spring wheat companies have 
fairly heavy stocks of it on hand. Ex- 
port inquiry has about ceased. 

This week there: are only 12 mills in 
operation in Minneapolis out of 26, and 
it does not look as though there will be 
any others start up before the end of 
the week. 

Mills quote top patent flour at $7.05@ 
7.75 bbl, standard patent $6.50@7.30, sec- 
ond patent $6.20@6.90, in 98-lb cottons; 
fancy clear $5, first clear $4@4.45, sec- 
ond clear $3@3.45, in 140-lb jutes, f.o.b., 
Minneapolis. 


DURUM FLOUR 


The week just closed was very unsat- 
isfactory as far as new business was con- 
cerned, -Dullness characterized the mar- 
ket on durum products. Business was 
uncertain, and what little demand there 
was, came from buyers whose stocks had 
reached such a low point that they were 
forced to cover their immediate require- 
ments, but that is all they would do. 
Another unsatisfactory situation is the 
increasing difficulty mills are having in 
getting shipping directions on old orders. 
It takes constant plugging qn the part 
of the mills to get sufficient directions to 
keep their plants in operation. If no 
improvement in business and shipping di- 
rections occurs in the near future, mills 
say they will have to reduce operations 
even more. 

Export business is at a standstill, and 
a sale abroad is a rarity. 

Mills quote medium semolina at $5.55 
bbl, jute; No. 3 -semolina, $5.05@5.15; 
durum flour, $4.55@4.65; clear, $3.65@ 
3.75,—f.0.b., Minneapolis. 


MILLFEED 


The present sensational advance in 
millfeed prices, traders say, is almost 
unprecedented. Five weeks ago bran 
was readily obtainable at around $11 
ton, Minneapolis. Today, mills quote 
bran nominally at $18@20, while jobbers 
who have stocks on hand and are able 
to make quick shipment ask $21@22. 
The advance was due to a combination 
of circumstances, and was entirely un- 
expected at this time. It was thought 
that prices might advance to around $15 
ton on or about Feb. 1. 

When bran reached its recent low 
level, some of the larger speculators 
stepped into the market and bought sev- 
eral thousand tons each, at the same time 
furnishing mills with shipping directions. 
This took the surplus for some time to 
come off the market. Up to then there 
had been more or less short selling, and 


when these short interests attempted to 
cover they found the market bare of 
offerings. About the same time a heavy 
snow forced feeders into the market. 
The result was an advance of fully $10 
ton in four weeks. ; 

In the meantime, mill operations have 
been curtailed and the output is at 
present much below normal. Some local 
jobbers have considerable feed still com- 
ing from mills on October contracts, and 
to date have had no deliveries at all 
against November delivery contracts. 

This week there is still a fair general 
inquiry from all over the country, espe- 
cially for quick shipment feed. Those 
who have bran and shorts available for 
quick delivery can get almost any price 
they ask. The outlook for increased 
production is not at all good, and mill- 
ers are of the opinion that it will take 
them several months to clean up con- 
tracts on hand, 

Mills’ quotations are nominal and do 
not reflect the market, since they have 
none to offer. They quote bran at $18 
@20 ton, standard middlings $19@20, 
flour middlings $23.50@25 and red dog 
$30@31, in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b., Minneap- 
olis. Jobbers’ quotations are, as already 
stated, $1@3 above these limits on bran 
and shorts. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLIS IN OPERATION 


Of the 26 Minneapolis mills the fol- 
lowing 12 were in operation Dec. 6: 

Atkinson Milling Co,’s mill. * 

Barber Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A 
mill. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A (one half), A 
South, Anchor and Lincoln mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co., B mill. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., C (one half), D, E 
and G mills, 

Yerxa, Andrews & Thurston's mill, 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of Minneapolis mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 546,000 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 

output activity 
TED WOO sss 066i ccsws 204,040 38 
ERE WOE concccrecsceses 230,145 42 
ME Eb odae 650 0806085 336,635 62 
Two years ago............ 384,330 70 
Three years ago.......... 449,655 86 


OUTSIDE MILLS 


Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
and three from Iowa and Wisconsin, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons: 


Flour Pet. 

Weekly output of ac- 

No. capacity forweek tivity 

BORLS, 20000 49 323,550 134,326 41 

eee 49 323,550 170,771 52 

LOBLF. cave 62 418,890 177,438 42 

1920f...... 62 418,890 190,205 45 

*Week ending Dec, 3. tWeek ending 
Nov. 26, 


LONDON EXCHANGE AT MINNEAPOLIS 


London exchange is quoted by Minne- 
apolis banks as follows: sight, $4.06%,; 
three-day, $4.061/ ; 60-day, $4.031,,. Three- 
day guilders are quoted at 35%. 


CASH WHEAT AT MINNEAPOLIS 


The wheat market started off fairly 
strong last week, but since Thursday 
prices have had a downward tendency, 
with a 2c break yesterday and 4c today. 
The main factor in the weakness in ‘De- 
cember today was pressure on the part 
of a large eastern elevator interest. 

The local cash market was without a 
feature. Offerings of choice milling 
grades are limited, and mills continued to 
pick these up at firm premiums, al- 
though the past few days they reduced 
their bids somewhat. Medium and lower 

ades were in fair request on a few 

ays, but at no time was buying very 
active. Today No. 1 dark sold around 
5@l14c over December. 

Durum wheat was in fair to good mill- 


ing demand last week and prices were 
steady, compared with the futures. This 
week, demand fell off and prices were 
a little easier. No. 1 amber was quoted 
at 5@16c over December; No. 1 mixed, 
3c under to Ilc over. 

Interest in winter wheat is lagging, 
and today it was impossible to get prices 
on southwestern. Offerings are light and 
demand slow. Montana was quoted 
around 5c over December. 


COARSE GRAINS AT MINNEAPOLIS 
Coarse grains were steady, and there 
was fair buying. No feature to the 
market, with sufficient interest to absorb 
offerings. Cash corn was in ready de- 
mand most of the week. Offerings were 
quite liberal, but demand was good, com- 
ing mainly from shippers. On Thursday 
about 25,000 bus were sold for export. 
Closing prices, Dec. 5: No. 3 yellow, 401%, 
@4lc bu; No. 3 mixed, 39@40c. 

Elevators were the best buyers of oats 
during the past week. Feeders and 
grinders also were in the market. Prices 
were steady, compared with the futures. 
No. 3 white closed at 30@301%,c bu; No. 
4 white, 29@291%,c. 

The principal demand for rye came 
from mills, which paid firm premiums 
for what they wanted. No feature to 
the market. No. 2 closed at 793,@80%4c 
bu. 

Barley was rather quiet early last 
week, but since Thursday demand showed 
some improvement. Prices were firm, 
but unchanged. Closing range, 36@5lc 
bu. 

LINSEED PRODUCTS 


The export market on oil cake con- 
tinues very active. Importers on the Con- 
tinent are paying around $48 ton, New 
York, for all the mills are able to supply 
them with. A few cables are being re- 
ceived from the United Kingdom right 
along, but their bids are still under those 
received from the Continent. 

Domestic demand for oil meal is fairly 
brisk, and mills have little difficulty in 
disposing of their output. Prices are 
firm, crushers today quoting oil meal at 
$41 ton, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 


MINNEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 


For the week ended Saturday, Dec. 
3, receipts of wheat were as follows, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 


1921 1920 1919 1918 
2,913 2,609 4,377 
2 


Minneapolis ... 
2,039 66 5,406 


Duluth 


Totals ...... 3,307 4,952 2,875 9,783 
Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1921, to Dec. 3, 
1921, were as follows, with comparisons, 

in bushels (000’s omitted) : 
1921 1920 1919 1918 

















Minneapolis .. 44,195 45,899 47,896 53,816 
Duluth ....... 30,963 26,283 9,302 64,364 
Totals ...... 75,158 72,182 657,198 118,180 


Elevator stocks in Minneapolis and 
Duluth, on Dec. 3, in bushels (000's 


omitted) were: 
1921 1920 1919 1918 














Minneapolis ... 6,556 7,856 7,864 22,054 
Duluth ....... 11977 1,357 2,552 6,512 
Totals ....... 8,533 9,213 10,416 28,566 


MINNEAPOLIS MILL WAGES 


Two of the smaller Minneapolis mill- 
ing companies this week put into effect 
the following wage schedule. Others 
will probably adopt it, beginning next 
Monday. The larger companies, it is 
stated, however, have an agreement with 
their men that will prevent a reduction 
at this time. 

Grinders, 56c per hour; bolters, 56c; 
machine tenders, 46c; oilers, 40c; pack- 
ers, 52c; sewers, 46c; car counters, 50c; 
car loaders, 40c; truckers, 40c; separa- 
tor tenders, 46c; smutters, 46c; sweep- 
ers, 30c; bran packers, 42c; wheat shov- 
elers, 50c; millwrights, 70c; firemen, 45c; 
watchmen, 30c. 


FREIGHT RATE HEARINGS 


A hearing before an examiner of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission will be 
held in Kansas City, Dec. 8, to discuss 
freight rates from Missouri River points 
to Duluth. All markets, including Du- 
luth, Minneapolis, Milwaukee, Chicago, 
St. Louis, Peoria, Omaha and Kansas 
City, will be represented at the hearing. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
also announces that Examiner Hosmer 
will conduct a hearing in Chicago, Dec. 
12, on through rates from Minneapolis 
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to the East. These rates are now under 


suspension. 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL 


L. C. Newsome, of the Newsome Feed 
& Grain Co., Pittsburgh, is in Minne- 
apolis this week. 

The Strong-Scott Mfg. Co. has sold 12 
Minneapolis purifiers to the Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co. P 

F. H. Price, of F. H. Price & Co., New 
York City, was in Minneapolis last week 
calling on some of the larger exporting 
millers. 

William G. Crocker, manager of the 
feed department of the Washburn- 
Crosby Co., Minneapolis, has returned 
from an eastern trip. 

The R. E. Jones Co., of Wabasha, 
Minn., is now doing a fairly extensive 
business in ground screenings, and is pre- 
pared to do grinding for the trade. 

The Viehman Grain Co., which owns 
and operates the Diamond feed mill and 
elevator in Minneapolis, has purchased 
the plant of the defunct Culbert Mill- 
ing Co. 

The 60-bbl mill at Montrose, Minn., 
owned by Oscar Denzel, and operated 
under the name of the Montrose Milling 
Co., burned a week ago. The loss was 
approximately $20,000, with $12,000 in- 
surance on building and stock. 

F. G. Atkinson, vice president of the 

ashburn-Crosby Co., Minneapolis, is 
attending the annual convention of the 
New York State Wholesale Bakers’ As- 
sociation in New York City this week, at 
which he will read a paper on “Flour.” 

The last steamers scheduled for the 
1921 season on the Great Lakes left 
Duluth-Superior on Monday. Minneap- 
olis agents of lake lines have been no- 
tified that all the flour and feed at west- 
ern lake ports for eastern shipment went 
forward. 

The United States Cereal Co., which 
is building a 2,400-bb] mill in northeast 
Minneapolis, last week received 13 car- 
loads of machinery with which to equip 
the plant. The company expects to 
have the mill ready for operation by 
early spring. 

The district court at Minneapolis has 
upheld the election of A. B. Fruen as 
alderman of the eighth ward. The elec- 
tion of Mr. Fruen, who was formerly 
connected with the Fruen Cereal Co., was 
contested by the. defeated candidate on 
the ground that the corrupt practices act 
had been violated. 

The American Linseed Co., Minneap- 
olis, is placing in operation a plant that 
will turn out a general line of mixed 
feed, with the exception of molasses 
feeds. In its feeds it is featuring a lib- 
eral percentage of linseed oil meal and 
mineral matter for bone nourishment. 
J. J. Schreiber is manager of the feed 
department. 

In the case of the Minneapolis, St. 
Paul & Sault Ste. Marie Railway against 
the Washburn-Crosby Co., for freight 
charges on wheat hauled from Portal, 
N. D., and Noyes, Minn., to Minneapo- 
lis, from December, 1920, to March, 
1921, the defendants admitted indebted- 
ness of $25,207, and paid the amount. 
The carriers sued for $850 more. 


Based on the close today (Dec. 6), 
the minimum prices paid to farmers at 
country points in northern Minnesota 
were: for No. 1 dark $1.02 bu, No. 1 
northern $1.01; in southern Minnesota, 
No. 1 dark $1.04, No. 1 northern $1.08; 
in central North Dakota, No. 1 dark $1, 
No. 1 northern 99c; in central Montana, 
No. 1 dark 84c, No. 1 northern 83c. 


The Carter-Mayhew Mfg. Co., Minne- 
apolis, reports recent installations of 
Carter disc separators, as follows: Daw- 
son (Minn.) Flour Mills Co; Spencer 
Kellog & Sons, Superior, Wis; Wash- 
burn-Crosby Co., Minneapolis, four ma- 
chines; Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minne- 
apolis; Co-Operative Main Roller Mill 
& Power Co., Phelps, Minn; New Lon- 
don (Minn.) Milling Co; Williston (N. 
D.) Mill Co; Farmers’ Grain & Milling 
Co., Le Sueur, Minn; Fairview (Mont.) 
Mill Co. An order has also been placed 
for one of these separators by the Cereal 
Machine Co., Buenos Aires, Argentina. 





Poland produced 6,658,347 tons of coal 
in 1920. 
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(Continued from page 1097.) 
the delivery of wheat at country rail- 
way stations about the middle of Janu- 


ary. 

The recourse to London was necessi- 
tated by the fact that local banks had 
informed the government that, after 
careful consideration, wt were not pre- 
pared to undertake further heavy com- 
mitments in connection with the compul- 
sory state wheat pool. 

Matters in connection with the govern- 
ment guaranteed voluntary wheat 1 
in Victoria are moving along steadily, 
and a bill to authorize the Victorian 
Wheat Growers’ Corporation to under- 
take the handling of wheat on behalf of 
the voluntary pool is now before the 
legislature. Reports from different parts 
of the state point to the fact that the 
pool will receive a substantial measure of 
support, but there are not wanting nu- 
merous jndications that a large percent- 
age of the farmers will be glad to dis- 

ose of their grain promptly on a cash 

asis rather than accept the 3s 4d net 

which the pool is prepared to advance, 
with the prospect of further dividends 
later. 

It has been reported that the corpora- 
tion or pool had sold 20,000 tons of new 
wheat for shipment in the new year at 
54s 9d per qr, c.i.f., which would mean 
a net price to the farmer of a little 
more than 4s 4d per bu. Almost imme- 
diately afterward the announcement was 
contradicted. Then it was stated that 
the return would be appreciably in ad- 
vance of that stated. 

This was followed by a statement by 
the New South Wales minister of agri- 
culture that the wheat had been dis- 
posed of to the German government, and 
that the Victorian corporation was 
angling for a further sale at the same 
figure. What the true position is nobody 
apparently knows, and thus it has always 
been with the pools. The real facts will 
come out probably some time next month 
or next year. 

There is a decided feeling in some 
quarters that the federal government will 
endeavor to take a further hand in the 
marketing of the wheat, notwithstand- 
ing repeated pronouncements to the ef- 
fect that it is anxious to witness the re- 
turn of things to normal as quickly as 
possible. 

In a speech last week the prime min- 
ister said representatives of farming in- 
terests had waited upon him and sought 
a compulsory pool, or, failing that, gov- 
ernment assistance in marketing the crop. 
The position, however, he added, was 
very complicated. The Victorian min- 
istry lately had been returned opposed 
to a compulsory pool, in South Australia 
the ministry stood against such a pool, 
and nobody could say what stand would 
be adopted by the other states. 

As he saw it, a pool was wanted as 
much today as in the years from 1915 
to 1918, inclusive, but he did not know 
precisely what the farmers desired. It 
was no use, Mr. Hughes contended, for 
one state to sell free wheat and another 
pool wheat. By so doing they would 
only be cutting one another’s throats. 
Without the commonwealth standing be- 
hind it, he maintained that the Victorian 
pool could not succeed. He made it clear 
that he favored strongly a single charter- 
ing organization here and one selling 
agency on the other side of the world. 

Strengthened by the knowledge of the 
fact that pooling or no pooling is a 
question for the states, and that until 
there is unanimity among them there 
can be no commonwealth intrusion, the 
South Australian government remains 
determined to go ahead with its policy of 
market decontrol, and in this it has the 
indorsement of the vast majority of mer- 
chants, millers and other traders through- 
out Australia. Its resolute action has 
brought forth some rather bitter and 
utterly absurd comments from _politi- 
cians in favor of continued compulsory 
pooling. 

The prime minister, for example, is 
credited with having expressed the view 
that the action of the South Australian 
premier had cost every farmer in Aus- 
tralia 1s per bu on his wheat this sea- 
son, and a telegram from Sydney men- 
tions that the New South Wales minis- 
ter of agriculture stated that, whatever 
might be said against the pool, there was 
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the fact that a fortnight’s open market 
had resulted in the price of wheat in 
Australia ~~ ing from 7s to 4s 4d per 
bu, and he ed that the farmers had 
to look to the premier of South Aus- 
tralia as the man who had caused the 
trouble. He had insisted upon an open 
market for wheat, and got it. Now there 
was a slump in prices. 

As a matter of fact, reliable informa- 
tion reveals that not South Australian 
operations in the world’s wheat markets, 
but business done by the Victorian vol- 
untary pool has.established the value of 
the new season’s wheat. It is noteworthy 
that it was stated at a meeting of the 
South Australian Farmers’ Co-operative 
Union in Adelaide recently that in Oc- 
tober and November probably 600,000 
tons of wheat would be shipped by the 
Australian Wheat Board to England 
and the Continent; that not a bushel of 
it would be sold when it left Australia, 
and it would not reach England until 
January. 

The opinion in grain trade circles is 
that it was these sales of the pools 
which definitely established the market 
price of new wheat at about 5s ey bu, 
f.o.b., Australian ports. That is the buy- 
ing basis of the only firm at present 
quoting in South Australia. Merchants, 
generally, are stated to be holding off the 
market until the freight on wheat reaches 
something like a stable level. There is 
not likely, however, to be any lack of 
buying power when the wheat is ready 
for delivery to growers. Millers also 
will be on the market as soon as the 
wheat is offering. 

Merchants in Victoria are said to have 
been offering up to 4s 614d per bu for 
new wheat at country stations, and one 
of them is reported to have secured a 
considerable quantity at a price yielding 
4s 5d net to the farmers. 


THE 44-HOUR WEEK 


Every industry is vitally concerned in 
the persistent agitation which is proceed- 
ing throughout Australia for the adop- 
tion of the 44-hour week. The applica- 
tion of such an innovation as a general 
principle would prove disastrous in 
many industries, which would obviously 
be placed at a serious disadvantage when 
competing with those of other coun- 
tries where longer hours are in operation 
and lower rates of wages are the rule. 

Some interesting light on the problem 
was furnished last week when members 
of the New South Wales Chamber of 
Manufactures asked the government to 
repeal its legislation with respect to the 
44-hour week. They failed, however, to 
receive any encouragement. 

It was pointed out that the reduction 
of working hours by four a week meant 
an addition to the overhead charges of 
814 per cent, and a loss in production 
of £50,000. Figures were quoted to show 
that the shortening of the hours of labor 
was greatly restricting the investment of 
capital in new companies. One speaker 
expressed the opinion that a continuance 
of the 44-hour week would almost de- 
stroy New South Wales. No matter 
how enterprising local manufacturers 
might be, it was futile to imagine them 
capable of doing as much in 11 months 
as their competitors in Victoria could do 
in a year. 

It was urged that, unless wages were 
reduced almost immediately 25 per cent, 
and the working hours reverted to 48 per 
week, steel would have the same fate as 
copper. Comparisons were made with 
the United States of America. It was 
stated that the hours worked in the 
American steel mills were 60 per week, 
and that the employers there obtained 
the same labor for £1,000 as the Aus- 
tralian manufacturers got for £2,000. 
On that basis, competition was out of 
the question. 


SOUTH AUSTRALIAN DEFICIT 


In the course of his budget address 
in the House of Assembly the South 
Australian treasurer indicated that the 
figures for the past year had established 
a record, the actual revenue having been 
£7,151,366, and the expenditure £7,534,- 
640, which meant that there was a deficit 
of £392,274. 

The accumulated deficit of the state on 
June 30, he added, was £1,439,923. In 
the current year he estimated a surplus 
of £5,621. The accumulated deficit on 
June 30, 1922, was expected to be £1,- 


484,302. Regret was expressed that there 
was a tendency to invest in war loans 
and other securities instead of in in- 
dustries, 
IMPORTS DIMINISHING 

Each month since the beginning of the 
current financial year the amount of 
revenue received in import duties by the 
department of trade and customs has 
revealed a decrease. Appended is a 
comparative statement showing the net 
customs revenue recorded by the several 
states for September: 





State— Sept., 1920 Sept., 1921 
New South Wales..... £1,313,412 £1,043,092 
VROONTEE vedccencvecces 884,873 746,669 
Queensland ........... 223,217 166,420 
South Australia ...... 210,152 149,200 
Western Australia .... 134,136 97,426 
Tasmania ...........++ 45,573 39,354 
Northern Territory ... 270 373 

Betas on cvescccccces £2,811,633 £2,242,533 


The returns for the last three months 
justify the prediction by the federal 
treasurer that the total amount received 
for 1921 will be £5,678,906 less than that 
for last year. 


MILLERS AND BAKERS ANXIOUS 


The millers and the bakers, both in 
South Australia and Victoria, are pass- 
ing through an anxious time. In South 
Australia they are desirous of securing 
old flour during the hot months of the 
year (December-March) at world’s par- 
ity. The present understanding between 
the states is that the price of the old 
wheat shall continue at 9s per bu for 
home consumption until the end of De- 
cember, and it is argued that, if there is 
old wheat on the market at a different 
price from that ruling for the new sea- 
son’s grain, the trade, both of the millers 
and the bakers, will be disorganized. 

It has been suggested that the difficulty 
might be overcome by the exchange, with 
the Australian Wheat Board, of 2,000,- 
000 bus new wheat for a like quantity of 
old. The matter is to receive the atten- 
tion of the board at its meeting toward 
the end of the present month. 

Meanwhile, Victorian bakers and mill- 
ers are considerably exercised in mind 
concerning the possibility of flour being 
sent to this state shortly by South Aus- 
tralia at a cheaper rate than that of 
£21 10s per ton which now rules. The 
master bakers are seeking an assurance 
from the state government that they will 
be allowed compensation for any losses 
which may be sustained through the carry 
forward of old stocks. This question 
also is to be brought before the Aus- 
tralian Wheat Board for consideration. 

Cuares J. MatrHews. 





AKIN-ERSKINE FAILURE 

Evansvit1te, Inv., Dec. 3.—The failure 
of the Akin-Erskine mill, noted last week, 
it may be stated now, has been expected 
for at least a year, and came as no sur- 
prise to those who were informed. Mr. 
Erskine has been working against bi 
odds during that period to preserve eal 
carry on the business, but the handicap 
was too great. 

M. S. Sonntag, president of the 
American Trust & Savings Bank, which 
has been appointed receiver, is now tak- 
ing an inventory of the mill property 
together with Mr. Erskine’s private prop- 
erty. This latter has all been pledged, 
however, on the mill’s indebtedness, and 
will be of no value in the settlement that 
has been made, except on the bank’s ac- 
counts against the corporation. 

The mill and machinery will inventory, 
it is believed, about $200,000. Much of 
the machinery, it is stated, is out of date, 
and of little general value, compared 
with that of later design. 

W. W. Ross. 





FEDERAL AID IN ROAD WORK 

Under: the federal highway act, just 
enacted, $75,000,000 become available to 
the states as federal aid in road con- 
struction, in addition to $15,000,000 for 
roads in national forests. The federal 

vernment has appropriated about 

0,000,000 as aid in road construction 
in the past five years. The new appro- 
ges must, like the others, be matched 
y equal state appropriations. 





Virginia’s peanut crop this year will be 
less than 50 per cent of normal, and in 
some sections will be a total loss, accord- 
ing to reports of the Virginia Peanut 
Growers’ Association. The decrease is 
attributed to the drouth. 
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DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

Duiurn, Minn., Dec. 5.—The flour 
market last week showed but little change 
from the previous week. Buying indif- 
ference continues, and, with sales be- 
ginning to taper off, business with the 
local mills was decidedly light. Most 
buyers take a little, and when that runs 
out are again in the market. Those who 
buy on a larger scale, but have present 
requirements filled, content themselves 
with watching quotations. 

Durum flour quiet, due to a lighter de- 
mand. The closing of navigation has 
put rates on an all-rail basis, and this 
will keep buyers out until they are forced 
to come in. 

Inquiry for rye flour is limited, and 
business light. A little scattered local 
business was booked, but the outside 
trade shows no interest. Evidently it 
can get cheaper supplies elsewhere. 

The edge is off the demand for mil! 
feed, but prices continue strong. Some 
buyers were in the market for feed for 
quick delivery, but beyond that no inter 
est was apparent. Mills are pretty wel! 
sold up, and had little to offer. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT 
Flour Pet. « 


output activi 
Me WOO: ose civcwrcevcane 30,480 s 
EMRE WEG cccccccceccccece 24,685 
ME WE ob cacceecccdevescs 22,290 
BWO FORT OBO co cccvcescecs 34,055 


NOTES 


J. A. Haglun and Howard W. King 
Minneapolis grain men, were on ’chang: 
last week. 


Navigation having closed, flour quo 
tations are now made on the basis of al! 
rail shipment. 

Feeders are picking up choice car 
of oats, and elevators are caring fo 
other receipts. 


A little corn is still coming in, and i: 
being taken by elevators, which are als: 
bidding for corn to arrive. 


Charles F, Macdonald, secretary of th: 
Duluth Board of Trade, will attend ; 
grain rate hearing at Kansas City this 
week, 


Shipments of domestic grain during 
the season of navigation to Dec. 1 were 
69,414,000 bus, of which 41,107,000 were 
wheat. 


The screenings market is still in ; 
rut, but shows signs of coming to life 
Shipping instructions to elevators to 
load out on contracts are coming a littl 
more freely. 


Cash spring wheat is not very active, 
but demand for durum is showing more 
life, due to liberal receipts and offerings 
of samples for sale. Low grades, which 
have been dragging lately, are moving 
better. Choice cars are disposed of 
easily. 

Accumulations of flour and millfeed in 
railroad warehouses were large enough 
so that it has pressed the boat line to 
get everything away on final sailings, 
and the last vessel will leave this week. 
All stocks will be cleaned out with its 
departure. 


Grain handlers look for Canadian 
wheat to be imported for mixing pur- 
poses before long, this being necessary 
to supplement the light supply of 
spring wheat. As the crop year gets 
farther along, the shortage of northern 
wheat will be felt more and more. 


A boat arrived from Fort William 
last week with 67,000 bus flaxseed and 
60,000 bus wheat, which were unloaded 
into elevators here. Before the close of 
the week the duty on the flaxseed was 
paid and it was merged with domestic 
stocks. It is reported that another boat- 
load will be brought in before Dec. 12. 


Vessel space for immediate loading 
was placed Saturday at 5c bu on wheat, 
Duluth to Buffalo. Vesselmen look for 
operation to continue up to Dec. 12, the 
date upon which no further insurance 
will be available. Local stocks are prac- 
tically sold out, and all that can be 
placed for shipment now is the assem- 
bling of grain as it moves in from the 
country. This is a slow process. Few 
boats are available, most of them being 
anxious to go to the Canadian Head of 
the Lakes, where cargoes are more plen- 


: F. G. Cartson. 
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There is practically no change in the 
local flour situation. Sales were on a 
small scale, and there was very little new 
business put through excepting where 
the established trade wanted some small 
lots. Business is almost stagnant, as a 
result of wheat market conditions and a 
lack of confidence of buyers in the situa- 
tion. Specifications are a shade freer. 
Much of the business is in mixed cars. 

Values have a degree of steadiness, but 
buyers persist in refusing to book flour 
at the prices asked. On the other hand, 
no miller has sufficient faith in lower 
prices to discount present values in mak- 
ing new sales. In view of this situation, 
millers and agents are forced to content 
themselves, for the most part, with clean- 
ing up old business and filling the small 
orders that come in with directions for 
immediate shipment attached. 

With jobbers buying from hand to 
mouth, bakers have entirely withdrawn 
from the market. Many bakers report 
that business has slumped off fully 50 
per cent, principally because of the large 
number unemployed. 

Export trade barely exists. Principal 
sales reported this week were one or two 
round lots to the seaboard destined to 
move into export channels, and 5,500 
bags worked to Constantinople. Clears 
are in better demand. 

Flour prices remained firm at the slight 
advances announced last week. Nominal 
quotations: hard winter wheat short pat- 
ent flour, basis cotton 98’s, Kansas City, 
$6.60@6.85; 95 per cent, $6.15@6.35; 
straight grade, $5.90@6.10. Of the lower 
grades, first clear is quoted at $4.25@ 
1.50; second clear, $3.50@3.75; low grade, 
$2.75@3.25. 

MILLFEED 

Good demand from everywhere for all 
millfeeds, with the call for bran far in 
excess of the supply. Much of the feed 
produced is sold at the mill door or goes 
out in mixed cars, and there is very little 
offering in prospect. Bran is unobtain- 
able in Kansas. Mills there-have to buy 
bran on the Kansas City market, and pay 
the freight of 10@l1l5c sack. -Better de- 
mand and uniformly higher prices fea- 
tured the market this week. Bran is 
quoted at $19@20 ton; brown shorts, $20 
(@21; gray shorts, $22@23. 

KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 

Output of Kansas City mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 105,900 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
yo eres re 77,200 72 
Se eee .. 67,500 63 
VOGP GE. Vinc<cwcuavdcavnse 62,500 60 
Two years ago 74,900 80 





SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 

Output of 82 mills in Nebraska, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside of 
Kansas City, as reported to The North- 


western Miller: Flour Pet. 

Weekly output ofac- 

capacity for week tivity 
This week ...... 492,330 276,302 56 
Last week ...... 501,930 251,321 50 
LC a See 453,870 221,688 49 
Two years ago... 433,170 311,136 71 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 9,077 bbls this week, 6,096 last 
week, 6,186 a year ago and 2,560 two 
years ago. 

Of the mills reporting, three report do- 
mestic business good, 34 fair, and 27 
slow and quiet. 


EXPORT FLOUR RATES 


Following are current through rates 
on flour in sacks, Kansas City to ports 


named, via both Gulf and Atlantic sea- 
board, in cents per 100 lbs, as quoted 
by R. W. Lightburne, Jr., steamship 
agent, Kansas City: Liverpool, London, 
Manchester, Belfast, Dublin, Glasgow, 
via New Orleans 52%,c, via New York 
65c; Rotterdam, Amsterdam, Antwerp, 
via New Orleans 521%,c, via New York 
62c; Hamburg, via New Orleans 54c, via 
New York 63c; Christiania, via New Or- 
leans 631,c, via New York 68c; Copen- 
hagen, via New Orleans 63¥,c, via New 
York 68c. 
WELIS-ABBOTT-NIEMAN PLANS 


Local people at Schuyler, Neb., includ- 
ing men formerly identified with the 
Wells-Abbott-Nieman Co., are reported 
to be making headway in a plan to or- 
ganize a company to purchase the Schuy- 
ler property and put it in operation. 
The mill was purchased at legal sale by 
representatives of the four chiefly inter- 
ested banks, the price paid being $90,000. 
This, however, was purely nominal, since 
it was announced the bank representa- 
tives would carry the bidding up to 
$300,000. It is stated that the property 
is now held for sale at that price. 


BETTER INQUIRY FOR CLEARS 


A feature of the flour market this 
week was decidedly better interest in 
clears, with a marked firming up of mill 
asking prices. Poor clears and seconds 
continued to sell at around $38@3.25, jute, 
here, but better grades and fancy clears 
were variously held at from $3.80 up to 
as high, in the case of choice “long” 
clears, as $4.60. Improved inquiry from 
abroad, including Norwegian govern- 
ment interest, was held responsible for 
the better tone to the market. Many 
mills in the Southwest have substantial 
accumulations of these flours. One mill- 
er, asked if he had his stored clears 
hedged, asked “where in time can you 
hedge $3 flour?” 

KANSAS COURT LAW ON THE JOB 


The Kansas industrial court law, by 
which a specially organized court is giv- 
en authority to stop strikes and lock- 
outs in essential industries pending ex- 
amination of causes by the court, is again 
under test in that state. 

The Kansas law, which is unique in in- 
dustrial and labor legislation and is being 
closely watched throughout the country, 
had its first test in the coal miners’ strike 
last winter. The state took over the coal 
mines and operated them pending ad- 
justment of the strike. Later, Alexan- 
der Howat, the militant leader of the 
miners, was made to bow to the will of 
the law and is now in jail. 

Just now the law again comes into 
prommence in connection with the strike 
of employees of meat packing concerns. 
The national officers of the unions have 
ordered the men to strike. The Kansas 
industrial court has entered the case and 
summoned all parties to appear for hear- 
ing, with the purpose of forbidding the 
strike, pending examination of facts and 
an order by the court. The unions pro- 
pose to dispute the authority of the 
state, and the state proposes to maintain 
the authority of the law even to sending 
all of the union leaders to jail. 

In the railway strike, recently threat- 
ened, Kansas officials were prepared to 
intervene and use the entire authority 
of the state, including court mandates, 
contempt of court and jail sentences to 
prevent discontinuance of operation of 
trains in Kansas. 

NOTES 

John V. Bass, of the Benedict Flour 
& Feed Co., Marshalltown, Iowa, was a 
Kansas City visitor this week. 

J. F. Fogarty, formerly of the Bast- 
Fogarty Milling Co., Des Moines, Iowa, 
is now living in Kansas City, and is 


general agent for this field of an Iowa 
insurance company. 

John H. Becker, manager St. Louis 
plant of the Nafziger Baking Co., spent 
two days this week at the home office 
here. 

Clem L. Beckenbach, sales manager 
Rodney Milling Co., this city, spent a 
part of the week visiting the trade in 
Illinois. 

Trading in wheat for July delivery on 
the Kansas City Board of Trade began 
Thursday, with discounts ranging 51/,@ 
7¥%,c-under May. 

John Symons, Jr., representative for 
the Kansas Flour Mills Co., in Saginaw, 
Mich., spent a few days at the home 
office here this week. 

A. C. Robinson, vice president Hunter- 
Robinson Milling & Grain Co., St. Louis, 
stopped over in Kansas City this week 
on his way home from Colorado, where 
he has been on vacation. 

Josiah B. Fenton, 53 years old, for- 
merly cashier of the Kelley Milling Co., 
this city, and more recently auditor of 
the Kansas City Missouri River Naviga- 
tion Co., died Wednesday in Mount Ver- 
non, Mo. 

A meeting of the advisory board of 
the Millers’ Exchange will be held in 
this city either on Wednesday evening, 
immediately following the midwinter 
meeting of the Southwestern Millers’ 
League, or the morning following. 

Figures compiled by C. V. Topping, 
secretary of the Southwestern Millers’ 
League, show that 87 mills of the terri- 
tory shipped a total of 1,173,303 bbls 
flour and feed into C.F.A. and Trunk 
Line territory in October,—472,253 into 
the former and 601,050 into the latter. 

J. Lee Heidenreich, Jr., of the Burrill 
Engineering & Construction Co., this 
city, who for the past three months has 
been located at the head office of his 
company in Chicago, will be permanently 
attached to that office as chief engineer 
of the Burrill organization until Feb. 1. 


J. Augustus Cadwallader, assistant 
secretary of the American Friends Serv- 
ice Committee, Philadelphia, called on 
millers here this week in the interest of 
the committee’s campaign to secure con- 
tributions of flour for shipment to the 
Volga River famine districts of Russia. 

The Corn Products Refining Co. is ex- 
pected to begin operations at its new 
plant in North Kansas City, Mo., on or 
about Feb. 1. It is one of the largest 
concerns of its kind in the Southwest, 
and will use 20 cars of corn daily. About 
600 employees will be required to operate 
the plant. 

Among out-of-town millers visiting in 
Kansas City this week were Rudolph A. 
Goerz, president and manager Goerz 
Flour Mills Co., Newton, Kansas; C. L. 
Aller, Crete, Neb; T. L. Welsh, secretary 
and treasurer Abilene (Kansas) Flour 
Mills Co; Edwin J. Yentzer, former 
treasurer Gresham Flour Mills Co., Guth- 
rie, Okla. 

A report issued this week by E. A. 
Logan and Jewell Mayes, of the state 
and federal departments of agriculture, 
states that the price of corn in Missouri 
is not low enough to justify any farmer 
burning it for fuel. Their report gives 
the average price of coal in the state 
in the last month as $7 ton, and the aver- 
age price of corn at 4lc bu. At the 
average price of coal, corn would have 
to be selling at 14c bu in order to realize 
the same heat production as coal. 


The elevator building of the Land 
Milling Co., Neodesha, Mo., burned with 
a total loss of $25,000, practically cov- 
ered by insurance. About 5,000 bus 
wheat were on hand at the time of fire, 
and fully insured. The cause of the fire 
is unknown. The burned building was 
originally designed as a milling unit, con- 
sisting of a warehouse, elevator and mill. 
Installation of milling machinery was 
being held up pending a decline in prices, 
and the entire building was used tem- 
porarily for the storage of grain. 


M. C. Fears, chief inspector of the 
Missouri state grain inspection depart- 
ment, this city, accompanied by his son, 
Samuel P. Fears, federal grain super- 
visor at Fort Worth, Texas, is in Chi- 
cago this week to participate in the 
school of instruction for intensive study 
of grain sorghums, being conducted at 
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general field headquarters there. Martin 
Schuler, federal grain inspector at Kan 
sas City, and T. B. Armstrong, first as- 
sistant inspector of the Kansas state 
grain and weighing department, repre- 
sented their respective departments at 
the school. 


SALINA 

Flour business is still very quiet. Most 
mills are operating at curtailed capacity 
and complain of a very light business. 
One Salina mill sold equal to its output 
this week. All are receiving requests to 
delay shipment on old orders. 

Wheat is being sold very freely in 
the country by the farmer. This may 
be due to the fact that money is needed 
for taxes coming due in December. One 
mill received more wheat at its stations 
the first three days of this week than it 
had in any whole week for a year. 

Flour prices are a little higher than 
last week. Short patent flour, cotton 
98’s, quoted basis Kansas City, $6.50@7; 
95 per cent, $6.10@6.60. Bran is quoted 
at 95c per 100-b sack; brown shorts, 
$1.10; white shorts, $1.45. 

NOTES 

C. S. Chase, sales manager H. D. Lee 
Flour Mills Co., is in western Kansas 
and Colorado this week. 

M. C. Sauer, sales manager Robinson 
Milling Co., together with H. V. Nye, 
vice president and manager, and T. B. 
Tholl, sales manager, Weber Flour Mills 
Corporation, attended a round table 
meeting at Topeka of the Kansas Mill- 
ers’ Club. About 30 millers were present. 


OKLAHOMA 


In spite of a continued slow demand 
for flour and virtually no export outlet, 
Oklahoma millers advanced their prices 
a bit this week and sold soft wheat flour 
as high as $7.50. An even greater ad- 
vance was made in the price of millfeeds, 
mill-run bran selling at $1.15, and shorts 
at $1.40, per 100 lbs. Corn meal in 25-lb 
sacks sold for 42c. 

Bids for millfeed are strong and in- 
creasing. This is not due to an increased 
demand, millers say, but principally to 
a growing shortage of these products 
brought about by reduced output of 
mills. 

Salesmen say farmers are eating more 
meal than ever before, especially in sec- 
tions where the cotton crop was a near 
failure and farmers have little money, 
allowing custom mills to do a larger 
business than ever before. In one such 
section, the leading cotton market of 
the county up to Dec. 1 last year received 
2,000 bales and on that date this year 
it had received but 20. 


NOTES 

The Walnut Ridge (Ark.) Milling Co. 
is erecting a warehouse for flour and 
feed. 

R. F. Gipson has resigned as manager 
of the Pecos Valley Milling Co., Dexter, 
N. M., and moved to Roswell, N. M. 

The Belt Mill & Grain Co., Oklahoma 
City, with $5,000 capital stock, has been 
incorporated by J. W., E. V. and J. 
Edgar Strader. 

Edward M. Dillon, of Dillon, Reade & 
Co., Oklahoma City, export flour sales- 
men, made a business trip to Houston 
and Galveston this week. 

Due to the financial disability of a 
grain elevator company, the Imo (Okla.) 
State Bank recently was closed by the 
bank commissioner. Loans on wheat in 
storage and returned drafts are said to 
have been the immediate cause of the 
failure. 

If the advice of C. A. Bland, secretary 
of the Texas Ports Association, is heeded 
by the association, officials of that or- 
ganization will make a tour of the lead- 
ing shipping points of Oklahoma and 
Texas early next year in the interest of 
business for Texas ports. 

A committee of representative grain 
men was appointed recently by the Texas 
Farm Bureau Federation to work out 
organization and marketing plans where- 
by the federation may assist growers in 
marketing their wheat. Officials of the 
Texas Wheat Growers reported that 
about 3,000,000 bus of the 1921 crop will 
be marketed under such plans. 

The Kiwanis Club, of Wichita Falls, 
Texas, desiring to honor a leading resi- 
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dent of the city, has designated Dec. 12 
as Kemp Day, and it is to be appro- 
priately observed. The citizen the club 
is to honor is J. A. Kemp, A aay mill- 
er, grain dealer, railroad builder, oil op- 
erator and banker. Mr. Kemp is in Gal- 
veston, recuperating after a long period 
of ill health, He is a partner of Frank 
Kell, president Wichita Mill & Elevator 
Co., Wichita Falls, Texas, and Oklahoma 
City (Okla.) Mill & Elevator Co. 


NEBRASKA 
Omana, Nes., Dec. 3.—Demand for 
flour has been quiet, although the big 
mills in this territory have in some cases 
done more business than last week. 
There has been virtually no export in- 
quiry for flour. Feed has been in ex- 
cellent demand at ee prices. 
Considerable flour business has developed 
in large eastern centers. On the whole, 
however, the trade has been on a hand- 
to-mouth basis. The movement of wheat 
to this market continues light, and a 
good deal of that arriving has not been 
of the best milling quality. 
OMAHA OUTPUT 
Output of Omaha mills, representing a 
weekly capacity of *19,200 bbls, with 
comparisons, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
DIS WEG ccccccccoccccccs 14,501 75 
EMRE DOG cccccccvccccesece 9,805 40 
We GD coscceccccescecse 9,411 39 
Two years ago ....-...5++5 23,169 96 


*Reduced from 24,000 to 19,200 on account 
of closing down of Updike mill. 


EMMER GROWS IN NEBRASKA 
Emmer, the grain product from which 
was made the five loaves which Christ 
fed to the multitude, is being cultivated 
in western Nebraska, and will be made 
into a breakfast cereal in Omaha if ne- 
gotiations between the growers and mill- 
ers are worked out, according to J. M. 
Gillan, manager of the industrial bureau 
of the Omaha Chamber of Commerce. 
Mr. Gillan has received correspondence 
from J. F. Naylor, Merriam, Neb., and 
Harland Batholomew, of Gordon, Neb., 
both growers of emmer, who plan to 
place the new Nebraska product on the 
market. Emmer is a grain a little larger 
than wheat. Lech Leste. 


CROP IMPROVEMENT PLANS 


Spring Wheat Association Makes Financial 
Arrangements for Carrying on Work 
of Eradicating Barberry 


The Spring Wheat Crop Improvement 
Association, at a meeting of its execu- 
tive committee on Nov. 30, made pre- 
liminary plans for its campaign to raise 
the standard of spring wheat. A finance 
committee consisting of Franklin M. 
Crosby, of the Washburn-Crosby Co., 
chairman; A. C. Loring, of the Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., vice chairman; B. 
H. Woodworth, of E. S. Woodworth Co; 
A. L. Goetzmann, of the Goetzmann 
Grain Co; Theodore Wold, of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank,—was appointed. 
This committee will draw up a budget 
and also present this proposition to the 
allied business interests in this ny 
inviting their co-operation in this wor 
which, from an economic standpoint, is 
an absolute necessity. 

The association intends to work very 
closely with the officials of the federal 
and state departments of agriculture, 
and it estimates that a fund of ap- 
proximately $100,000 will be required to 
carry out successfully the work of eradi- 
cating barberry and educating the farm- 
er in using the best seed, the necessity 
of crop rotation and the benefits derived 
from the use of phosphates. 

Those present at the meeting were: 
Franklin Edwards, Marshall, Minn; H. 
C. Garvin, Winona, Minn; F. E. Hawley, 
Watertown, S. D; G. F. Ewe, J. it 
Stephensen, Franklin M. Crosby, A. L. 
Goetzmann, Bert Ball, Minneapolis. 











POWER COMPANY BURNS CORN 

An Associated Press dispatch from 
O'Neill, Neb., states that the O’Neill 
Electric Light & Power Co. has begun to 
burn corn for fuel instead of coal in its 
light plant, one of the largest of its kind 
in that section of the country. The com- 
pany is said to have found corn was 
cheaper and its heating quality satis- 
factory. 
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Many of the men in the flour trade 
report that November was the slowest 
month in several years. In fact, one of 
the local brokers, in an attempt to for- 
get his sorrows, has gone South to watch 


-the oranges grow. This week has seen no 


——— of any marked proportions, 
and bakers are buying in small amounts 
onl 


y: 
The fact that inventory time is near is 
gy: by some of the buyers as a reason 
or not laying in supplies. However, 
though this would undoubtedly be true 
under normal conditions, it will hardly 
hold water when the present circum- 
stances are considered. Buyers have been 
doing business on a hand-to-mouth basis 
for many months, before inventory was 
thought of. Lack of confidence in the 
market is and has been the root of unsat- 
isfactory business conditions. 

The situation as regards clears remains 
about the same. Though some sales of 
this grade are made, clears are generally 
still a drug on the market. Quotations 
range $4@5 on firsts, and seconds are 
quoted at $3.50@3.80. Some of the job- 
bers report a few export transactions, 
mostly to the Mediterranean, and there 
has been some inquiry; but outside of 
this, the foreign demand wants enliven- 
ing. It is said that the Hungarian gov- 
ernment declared an embargo on expor- 
tations of flour from that country, effec- 
tive Nov. 30, and some of the local ex- 
porters figure that this means that Ger- 
many will be buying before long. 

The output of local mills was reduced 
over 3,000 bbls this week, the total 
amounting to about 16,000 bbls, or 40 per 
cent of capacity, compared with 19,500, 
or 49 per cent, last week. Representa- 
tives of both northwestern and south- 
western mills have spoken of the con- 
tinued dullness in no uncertain terms. A 
half barrel used to be considered a sam- 
ple—now it is looked upon as a sale. 

The wheat flour men do not stand 
alone in their troubles. Corn flour mill- 
ers, who were here this week in annual 
convention, reviewed the past year as one 
of trial and tribulation. The consump- 
tion of corn products is, comparatively, 
as large as that of wheat products, but 
that means very little, to judge from 
what the corn millers say. 

Nominal quotations, car lots, f.o.b. Chi- 
cago: spring first patent $7.15@7.50, 
patent $6.80@7.10; hard winter 
short patent $6.25@6.75, straight $6@ 
6.50; soft winter short patent $6.25@ 
6.50, straight $6@6.30. After the usual 
weekly fluctuations, prices at the end 
rest about 10@1é5c lower than a week ago. 

Rye flour is also lower, white being 
quoted at $5.10@5.25, and standard at 
$4.90@5. Trade is featureless. 

The mills have no difficulty in getting 
rid of their millfeed. This may be due 
somewhat to the reduced flour output, 
but there are in most cases two buyers 
for every car of bran or shorts. Prices 
are again higher, spring and hard win- 
ter bran selling at $20@21, and soft win- 
ter at $20.50@21.50. Standard mid- 
dlings bring $20.50@22, flour middlings 
$24@27, and red dog $31@32. The price 
is unchanged on the latter. 

No. 2 semolina sells at $6@6.15, bulk, 
Chicago, but the trade is of small volume 
and sales are scattered. 


THE WHEAT MARKET 


The week just past has been quite en- 
couraging to the bulls, for, though at the 
close today values are only Ic higher 
than they were last Saturday, the situa- 
tion throughout the week has been much 


stronger than of late. To be sure, there 
is no outside interest to bolster up the 
market and a great deal of profit taking 
has probably mn done; but, notwith- 
standing, there have not been any of 
those bottomless slumps to which the 
trade has become accustomed. 

On Monday there was an advance of 
over 2c, due to the gloomy report on the 
Kansas crop. Scattered liquidation and 
a slightly overbought condition combined 
to cause a loss on Tuesday equal to the 
gain on Monday. This occurred in the 
face of very bullish news from abroad. 
The estimate, given out on Wednesday, 
of the winter wheat condition, placed 
it at 77 per cent of normal. This in- 
duced a rally, and brought December up 
to $1.18% and May to $1.17%. These 
higher prices held pretty well during the 
remaining days, but today the market 
was off again about lc. December ended 
at $1.12% and May at $1.1614. 

Trading was started in the July deliv- 
ery on Thursday, on which day the close 
registered $1.09. July closed today at 
$1.0654, nearly 214c under yesterday’s 
close. It is predicted that July will sell 
at an even greater discount under the 
May than at present. 

Reports on the growing crops in dif- 
ferent parts of the world were all rather 
discouraging, and this news was the prin- 
cipal bullish factor of the week. The late 
sown wheat in Australia was said to be 
ripening prematurely on account of ex- 
cessive heat. Argentine cables advised 
that no rain had fallen where moisture 
was most needed. However, near the 
close of the week, much selling was done 
on the basis of better crop reports. 

The visible supply of wheat is now put 
at 48,741,000 bus, or 2,136,000 less than 
last week’s estimate. The decrease was 
due, however, to a change in reporting 
stocks at Galveston. For the past 15 
years Galveston has included in its stocks 
wheat on track and in the yards for 
which bills of lading were held. This 
week it was decided to include only 
wheat in store, as other visible supply 
points have done. If it had not been for 
this change, the visible would have in- 
creased about 700,000 bus. 

Some exports of Manitobas were list- 
ed, and some clearances were made from 
the Gulf. 


CASH WHEAT 


The spot market has been without spe- 
cial feature throughout the week. Milling 
demand has been very quiet, only occa- 
sional lots of quality stuff being picked 
up. Premiums have ruled firm, except 
on spring wheat, several grades of which 
have been a little easier. Export trade 
is lifeless, though some sales were re- 
ported from the Gulf. Receipts totaled 
170 cars, compared with 151 last week, 
and 387 a year ago. The inclement 
weather the first of the week delayed 
country shipments. 

No. 1 red closed today at 14@l15c over 
December, the same as a week ago; No. 
1 hard winter 2@3c over, against 2@21,.c 
over last week; No. 1 northern 10@20c 
over, compared with 15@20c over a week 
ago. 

CHICAGO FLOUR OUTPUT 

Weekly output of Chicago mills as 

reported to The Northwestern Miller: 
Flour Pct. 


Weekly output of ac- 
capacity for week tivity 
This week ........ 40,000 16,000 40 
Last week ........ 40,000 19,500 49 
WORF GOO scnceccss 26,700 20,500 77 
Two years ago..... 26,700 20,750 77 
NOTES 


T. S. Blish, manager Blish Milling 
Co., Seymour, Ind., was in Chicago today. 

A Board of Trade membership sold 
today at $6,300, net, to the buyer. 

F. H. Price, — F. H. Price & 
Co., New York City, was here today and 
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called at the office of the Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation. 

Mark Mercer, of the Chicago office of 
the Washburn-Crosby Co., Minneapolis, 
married recently. 

Victor A. Cain, president Leavenworth 
(Kansas) Milling Co., called at this of- 
fice last Monday. 

J. F. Forster, of the Victor Milling Co, 
Marshall, Mo., called at this office the 
first of the week. 

L. E. Davy, of the Acme Milling Co., 
Oklahoma City, Okla., was in Chicago last 


* Monday on his way East. 


George Dudman, New York represen- 
tative of the Star & Crescent Milling 
Co., Chicago, was here on Monday. 

Lawrence B. Lund, sales manager At- 
kinson Milling Co., Minneapolis, was in 
Chicago calling on the trade this week. 

Otis B. Durbin, of the Durbin Broker- 
age Co., Kansas City, and Rudolph A. 
Goerz, president and manager Goerz 
Flour Mills Co., Newton, Kansas, arrived 
in Chicago yesterday. 

John Stephan, flour buyer for thie 
Wholesale Grocers’ Corporation, Chicago, 
went duck hunting down on the Illincis 
River the first three days of the week, 
and reports excellent luck. 

On Dec. 1 stocks of flour in pubiic 
warehouses, freight yards and freig)it 
houses, in Chicago, amounted to 52,000 
bbls, compared with 47,000 on Nov. |, 
and 43,500 on Dec. 1, 1920. 

Lake shipments from Chicago this 
week were 387,000 bus wheat, to Buffalo; 
856,000 bus corn, of which 788,000 weit 
to Buffalo, and 68,000 bus to Montre:'; 
201,000 bus oats, to Depot Harbor. 

W. H. Sudduth, vice president Biz 
Diamond Mills Co., Commander Mill 
Co., and Empire Milling Co., Minneapo- 
lis, called at this office last Tuesday. Tle 
was returning from an eastern business 
trip. 


Guy M. Hamm, of the Hamm Broker- - 


age Co., Kansas City, and secretary of 
the Kansas City Flour Club, was in this 
market on Thursday. He had just re- 
turned from the East, where he said he 
had made some good sales. 

C. W. Dilworth, millers’ agent, Chica 
go, left Thursday evening for Allenhursi, 
Fla., where he expects to be until the 
first of the year. He said that he was 
going duck hunting and also to watch the 
oranges grow in his grove. 


Otto Waitzmann, manager of the wheat 
department of Rosenbaum Bros., grain 
dealers, Chicago, has gone to New York 
City, whence he will sail for Europe. 
Dec. 8, on the George Washington. Mr. 
Waitzmann will make his trip a combina 
tion of business and pleasure. He ex 
pects to go first to Germany, where lh 
will visit relatives, and plans to be gon 
not longer than six week or two months 





WISCONSIN 


Mitwavkee, Wis., Dec. 3.—The vol 
ume of flour business placed on th 
books was no larger this week than last. 
which period was regarded as the slowest 
in point of demand that mills have ex 
perienced since the beginning of the new 
crop year. Mill operations dropped back 
to an average output of only 17 per cent 
of capacity. Shipping directions cam: 
slowly and hesitatingly, although slightly 
more was loaded out this week than last. 
with both weeks far under last year's 
corresponding periods. 

While cash wheat prices closed easy to 
le lower for the week, there was a net 
advance of 20@25c bbl in the better 
grades of flour. However, at the week 
end there was some shading on the basis 
of the weak windup of the-wheat market. 
In the main, flour prices are largely nom- 
inal, for hardly enough business is pass- 
ing to establish a definite market. The 
poorer grades were purposely kept at 
former levels to elicit buying interest, 
but without much success. 

Macaroni factories are working at 
maximum capacity, while bakery opera- 
tions are less active. This means, it is 
said, that a lively demand is being an- 
ticipated for foodstuffs that take the 
place of bread. There is a compensat- 
ing feature in the broad macaroni pro- 
duction, which is that this requires a 
considerable quantity of durum flour. 
Minneapolis mills are shipping heavily 
of this flour into the Milwaukee terri- 
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tory, where the ‘macaroni and spaghetti 
industry is of wide proportions. 

Heavy purchases in October by the 
larger bakery interests do not seem to 
have been reduced to the point where 
yoluminous new buying is necessary. 
Smaller shops are buying only to cover 
urgent needs. Choice city brands of hard 
spring wheat patents were quoted at 
37.60@8.15, and straights at $7@7.30, in 
98-lb cotton sacks. 

Although clear flour is generally being 
offered at unchanged prices, which in 
the face of higher wheat prices some- 
times represent liberal losses on produc- 
tion costs, practically nothing can be 
moved, Export interest remains absent, 
and domestic buyers of the low grades 
are temporarily out of the market. Sup- 
plies of clears are accumulating. Prices 
remain largely nominal. First clear was 
quoted at $4.90@5.35, and second at $4 
@4.25, in 98-lb cottons. 

Kansas patent is still inactive, and 
local jobbers are moving very little. 
Prices have been kept at the previous 
level, despite the advance in spring 
wheat flour, in the hope that the more 
favorable proportion in relative values 
might arouse some buying interest. How- 
ever, this result has not been achieved. 
Fancy Kansas patent was quoted at 
$6.50@6.75, and standard at $6@6.25, in 
98-lb cottons. 

The call for rye flour, after being well 
sustained for three to four weeks, has 
fallen off. Prices advanced 10@1l5c bbl 
in sympathy with the stronger tone of 
the option and cash values, which, how- 
ever, closed at a net advance of only 
vc bu. Rye mill operations dropped 
about 50 per cent during the week, due 
to the slackening of demand. The pro- 
duction problem was relieved to some 
extent by larger offerings in this cash 
market, but there is no surplus of choice 
Wisconsin grades, which local mills use 
almost exclusively to maintain widely 
known quality of Wisconsin rye flour. 
The poorer grades are dull and dragging, 
although below a feed basis. 

Milwaukee mills this week made 1,250 
bbls of rye flour, compared with 2,626 
last week and 1,765 last year. Pure white 
was quoted at $5.55@6.25, straight at 
$4.95@5.55, and dark at $4.10@5, with 
very dark quoted as low as $3.25. 

A light call for corn goods is reported, 
with only a few scattering orders for ex- 
port, and a spasmodic business from do- 
mestic trade. Prices are nominally un- 
changed to 5c higher, but tended easier 
at the week end with the cash and op- 
tion market. Customers are not interest- 
ed in deferred shipment offers, and the 
little business being placed is accom- 
panied by shipping specifications. Corn 
flour was nominally quoted at $1.50@ 
1.55, corn meal at $1.45@1.50, and corn 
grits at $1.40@1.45, in 100-lb cottons. 


MILWAUKEE FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Milwaukee mills, in barrels, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons: . 


Capacity Otput Per ct. 
This week ....- t4.+ 28,000 4,500 17 
Last week ........ 28,000 10,567 38 
Last year .....cceee 24,000 2,635 11 
Two years ago..... 24,000 17,450 73 
Three years ago... 18,000 11,500 64 
Four years ago.... 16,000 6,500 41 


Five years ago..... 12,000 4,000 33 
During November, Milwaukee mills 
made 29,566 bbls wheat flour, compared 
with 70,143 in October, and 30,742 in 
November, 1920. Rye flour output was 
9,219 bbls, compared with 15,866 in Oc- 
tober, and 4,661 in November, 1920. 

The movement of flour at Milwaukee 
again showed a large increase in receipts, 
compared with last year, and a decrease 
in shipments. This week shipments were 
27,230 bbls, compared with 49,660 last 
year. Receipts were 46,600 bbls, against 
3,850. 

MILLFEED 

In the last few days the rush for mill- 
feeds seems to have slackened somewhat, 
evidently because the trade has tempor- 
arily filled its urgent needs and is now 
holding off in anticipation of a more 
settled price situation. There have been 
further advances all along the line this 
week, and the undertone continues strong, 
as production is. at a minimum because 
of unsatisfactory flour trade. Mills are 
able to make quick disposition of every- 
thing available, while unfilled orders are 
increasing steadily. 

Spring bran ~ $1, rising to a 
premium of 50c ton over winter bran. 
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Middlings are 50c@$1 higher, and are 
discounted slightly under spring bran. 
Flour middlings are $1 higher. Rye 
feed was marked up $2.50@3 early this 
week, for a total advance of about $5 
ton in less than three weeks. Hominy 
feed is steady. Cottonseed meal is $1 
higher and gluten feed advanced $2. 
Brewers’ dried grains are scarce and 
strong at last week’s advance of $1 ton. 

The millfeed movement this week fell 
off slightly, shipments being 6,968 tons, 
against 4,981 last year, and receipts 870 
tons, compared with 360 in the same 
week in 1920, 

NOTES 

The New Richmond (Wis.) Roller 
Mills, which have been operating three 
to four days a week for several months, 
have been placed on an enlarged schedule 
of six days a week, 10 hours a day. 

The Robert Hatter Flour Mill, Har- 
vard, Ill., has been leased by Walter W. 
and Paul J. Sullivan, of that city, and 
resumed operations Dec. 1, with Frank 
Rennison in charge as head miller. 


Merchants of Wausau have provided 
$200 in premiums for distribution among 
exhibitors at the annual grain and hay 
show to be held in the city hall on Dec. 
13-14 by the Wausau Grain Growers’ 
Association. 

L. G. Foster, deputy commissioner of 
markets of Wisconsin, and president of 
the National Association of Marketing 
Officials, has accepted an invitation to 
address the New Jersey marketing con- 
ference to be held Jan. 10-11 in Newark. 

Elevator B of the Froedtert Malting 
Co., adjacent to the main plant at Cherry 
and Seventh streets, Milwaukee, was al- 
most totally destroyed by fire early on 
the morning of Wednesday, Nov. 30. The 
malthouse and elevator A were somewhat 
damaged. The loss is estimated at $90,- 
000 to $100,000, fully covered by insur- 
ance. It is believed likely that a new ele- 
vator will be erected, but no definite in- 
formation has been issued. 

The Peter Jacobs Feed Co., Kenosha, 
has recently enlarged its capitalization 
and will hereafter deal in flour, corn 
goods, cottonseed cake and other com- 
mercial mixed feeds. The capacity is 
being increased more than 100 per cent 
by the removal of the warehouse and 
office to the former plant of the Stick- 
Tite Mfg. Co., at Railroad and Division 
streets, which has been remodeled for 
this purpose. Theodore Jacobs assumed 
general charge of the business on Dec. 1. 

L. E. Meyer. 





WHEAT EXPORTS TO JAPAN 

Wasutnoton, D. C., Dec. 3.—The De- 
partment of Commerce reports a consid- 
erable increase in American wheat ex- 
portations to Japan during recent 
months. Exports, which had dropped 
from 630,000 bus in May to 193,000 bus 
in July, suddenly jumped to 514,000 bus 
in August, and 1,867 in September. 

“This exceptionally large purchase of 
wheat from the United States,” the de- 
partment says, “is partly due to a short- 
age of rice, but is also in some degree 
caused by the transfer of Japanese wheat 
purchases from the Australian and 
Chinese markets to the United States. 
This is probably a result of the efforts of 
the Australian wheat pool to maintain 
prices and of the partial control of 
wheat in China due to the recent famine.” 


JoHN Marrinan. 





LOAN TO AID RICE GROWERS 

Oxtanoma Crry, Oxta., Dec. 3.—A 
loan of $1,000,000 to the Arkansas Rice 
Growers’ Association from the War 
Finance Board is reported to have been 
approved on Nov. 5, and the association 
now plans to take over operation of 
three rice mills in that state. Negotia- 
tions are under way with officials of the 
Stuttgart Rice Mill Co. 

The association has been reorganized, 
with B. E. Chaney, of Stuttgart, presi- 
dent, Charles G. Miller, of Lonoke, vice 
president, Frank B. Moon, of Gillette, 
treasurer, and Harley C. Stump, of 
Stuttgart, secretary. Charles R. Miller, 
who for several years was vice presi- 
dent of the association, is to be milling 
superintendent, and E. B. Roy, formerly 
manager of the Stuttgart mill, will be 
in charge of the rice sales department. 

The Arkansas association severed rela- 
tions last January with the Southern 


Rice Growers’ Association and resolved 
to put an end to milling and to hold the 
No. 1 grade of the crop for a higher 
price. Out of this organization grew 
the Arkansas County Farm Bureau, 
which negotiated for a rice contract call- 
ing for sales on a co-operative basis. 
The bureau divided the state into 17 
districts and started a membership cam- 
paign to get 50 per cent of the rice 
growers. Before the campaign ended 
55 per cent of the growers had signed. 








MERCHANT MARINEINQUIRY 


Steady Drop in Business Done by Shipping 
Board Vessels in Past 15 Months Prom- 
ises Congressional Attention 


Wasuineton, D. C., Dec. 3.—Conclu- 
sive evidence that something is wrong 
with the management of the American 
merchant marine will cause a sweeping 
investigation of the affairs of the Ship- 
ping Board early in the regular session of 
Congress, according to predictions of 
prominent members of both houses inter- 
ested in the development of the Ameri- 
can ocean-going trade. 

Official figures prepared by the statis- 
tical division of the Shipping Board 
show that for the past 15 months there 
has been a steady drop in the percentage 
of both American exports and imports 
carried in vessels flying the flag of the 
United States. Excluding grain and ore 
shipments on the Great Lakes and Mexi- 
can oil cargoes in order to obtain figures 
representative of the general ocean carry- 
ing business of the country, statistics in- 
dicate that while in July, 1920, American 
bottoms carried 42 per cent of our ex- 


- ports and 64 per cent of American im- 


ports, in September, 1921, American ships 
transported only 33 per cent of our ex- 
ports and 40 per cent of the imports. 
This was a falling off of 9 per cent in 
the case of exports and 24 per cent in 
imports during the period. 

Although there has been considerable 
fluctuation from month to month in the 
percentage of foreign business handled 
by American ships, a study of the figures 
shows a progressive drop in the amount 
of American export and import tonnage 
carried in American vessels. 

During the five-month period, July- 
November, 1920, American vessels car- 
ried 40 per cent of our exports and 57 
per cent of our imports. In the suc- 
ceeding five-month period, Dec. 1, 1920, 
to April 30, 1921, American ships carried 
36 per cent of the exports and 54 per 
cent of the imports. From May 1 to 
Sept. 30, 1921, there was a further loss, 
American vessels carrying only 34 per 
cent of the exports and 43 per cent of 
the imports. 

These figures, covering the 15-month 
period in a way that discloses the trend, 
show clearly that the American merchant 
marine has been steadily losing ground 
to its — competitors. Combining 
exports. and imports, American ships 
carried 44 per cent in the first five-month 
period, 41 per cent in the next period, 
and 36 per cent in the last five months 
for which figures are available. 

It is alleged that one of the chief rea- 
sons for the dwindling export business 
of the American merchant marine lies in 
certain agreements between American 
rail carriers and foreign steamship com- 
panies, which in effect route export ship- 
ments so that they reach foreign instead 
of American bottoms for over-sea move- 
ment. Representations of this nature 
made to Senator Jones, of Washington, 
chairman of the commerce committee of 
the Senate, have already resulted in the 
passage of a resolution requesting the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to sup- 
ply full information bearing on such 
agreements. This information reached 
the Senate just before adjournment, and 
was referred: to the commerce committee. 

The Shipping Board, on its part, has 
invited representatives of 10 rail carriers 
to appear at a hearing, Dec. 1, relative 
to contracts in which they are said to be 
parties for the interchange of foreign 
traffic. 

“The object of this conference is to 
ascertain,” said a statement issued b 
Chairman Lasker, “to what extent pref- 
erential or exclusive contractual rela- 
tions between an American railroad and 
shipping companies operating vessels un- 
der foreign registry are adverse to the 
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upbuilding of an American merchant ma- 
rine, and to apply such corrective meas- 
ures as may be necessary in order that 
the American railroad can be a prefer- 
ential feeder for American shipping in- 
terests instead of for foreign shipping 
interests.” 

A further study of the Shipping 
Board figures showing the decline of the 
American ocean traffic indicates that in- 
dependent American steamers have fared 
better than the ships operated by the 
Shipping Board, particularly in handling 
the import business. In July, 1920, the 
independents carried 17 per cent of the 
American exports, while Shipping Board 
vessels moved 25 per cent. In Septem- 
ber, 1921, independent lines carried 14 
per cent, a loss of 3 per cent, while gov- 
ernment bottoms transported 19 per 
cent of our exports, a loss of 6 per cent. 

In the movement of American imports, 
the independent lines showed even more 
favorably. In July, 1920, they and the 
government vessels divided the import 
business, each carrying 32 per cent. Dur- 
ing the succeeding 15 months the inde- 
pendents dropped to 28 per cent, while 
Shipping Board vessels lost steadily un- 
til, for the last two months for which 
figures are available, they carried only 
12 per cent. This is interpreted to mean 
that the independents are far more suc- 
cessful in obtaining return cargoes, and 
it is alleged that this is an important 
test of efficient operation. 

An interesting side light on the Ameri- 
can merchant marine problem appears in 
the sustained activity of British ship- 
builders, notwithstanding the continuing 
depression in the ocean carrying traffic. 
Of the total ship tonnage under con- 
struction in the world on Sept. 30, 1921, 
Great Britain had almost 3,300,000 tons, 
or approximately 60 per cent, while the 
United States, though still ranking sec- 
ond, had only 433,962 tons. 


JoHN Marrinan. 





STATE PAYS FOR MILL 

Burrato, N. Y., Dec. 3.—The Ban- 
ner Milling Co. property on the Ohio 
Basin was taken for barge canal ter- 
minal purposes: in 1917, and since that 
time the New York state court of claims 
has been considering payment. The mill-. 
ing company claimed that its property 
was worth $535,000. Due to the usual 
manner in which the state does business 
or to the fact that a stenographer taking 
the report of the court proceedings died 
in the meantime and his notes could not 
be read by others, settlement was de- 
layed until last week, when the milling 
company was awarded $235,000 for its 
property and $70,000 additional interest. 
The loss for destruction of business has, 
however, not been adjusted, and this will 
probably drag along for a few years. 
The machinery in the mill belongs to the 
milling company, and was new when the 
mill was turned over to the state. 

E. BanGasser. 





SUITS ON SUGAR CONTRACTS 

PirrsnurcGH, Pa., Dec. 3.—Suits were 
filed in the United States district court 
here against prominent grocery firms in 
this and adjoining counties by B. H. 
Howell, Son & Co., of New York, claim- 
ing a total of $98,550.68. The suits are 
the result of alleged breach of contract 
in connection with the sale of sugar in 
July and August, 1920, when the price 
contracted at was 22 and a fraction cents 
a pound. The defendants named in the 
suits and the amount claimed are: L. H. 
Bishoff & Co. Braddock, $5,518.67; 
Charley Brothers, Derry, $8,581.94; Fox 
Grocery Co., Charleroi, $22,370.74; Pat- 
terson-Warren Co. McKeesport, $5,- 
451.01; Westmoreland Grocery Co., 
Greensburg, $6,860, and Potter-McCune 
Co., McKeesport, $49,768.32. 

C. C. Larus. 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 


The attached table shows the flour output 
and foreign shipments by mills of Minne- 
apolis and Duluth; also by 62 “‘outside”’ mills 
with a daily capacity of 69,615 bbis, from 
Jan. 1, 1921, to Nov. 26, 1921, with com- 
parisons, in barrels (000’s omitted): 

‘ r-—-Output—, -—Exports—, 
1921 1920 1921 1920 


Minneapolis ...13,863 13,605 643 607 








St. Paul .......« 465 350 

Duluth-Superior 699 741 oe eee 

Outside mills .. 8,967 7,537 28 15 
Totals ...... 22,994 22,233 671 622 
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Business is dull. This week saw no 

mprovement in demand for flour. Some 
eo do not like to acknowledge just 
how dull it is, and how little flour they 
are making. They dislike to give out 
figures on the operation of their mills. 
It is a false pride that prompts such 
concealment, for millers all over the 
country, regardless of ability and pre- 
vious operating history, are pretty much 
in the same boat. 

One Toledo miller stepped on the ac- 
celerator and got his mill into full time 
operation this week, but he has no idea 
how long he can keep it there. It is due 
to his great industry and persistency in 
making sales, aided by the diversified 
output of the mill—both soft and hard 
wheat flour and corn goods, with some- 
thing of a feature made of mixed car 
trade. This combination gives about as 
strong a proposition as a miller can 
have. 

There does not seem to be so much 
complaint of price cutting as some time 
ago. Perhaps those who were guilty and 
most inclined to the practice found how 
unprofitable it is, how impossible to run 
a mill on that basis, and have got their 
fill. Another reason undoubtedly is a 
wider recognition of present conditions 
and the certainty that cutting of prices 
will do no good. Nevertheless, some of 
the big biscuit companies are buyi ing, or 
claiming to buy, flour at a price which 
it would be a crime against the industry 
to publish, but they can hardly be blamed 
for buying flour as cheaply as it can be 
had. 

A 1,000-bbl order just now looks quite 
sizable. Much of the business is for 
smaller lots. Buying ahead has stopped, 
and immediate shipment business is sore- 
ly needed to help maintain even the pres- 
ent reduced operation. The round lot 
buyer can come pretty near naming his 
own price. No export sales were re- 
ported this week, and even low prices 
from here elicited no response. Counter 
offers, if they had been made, might have 
resulted in some business. 

Clears are a drug on the market, but 
low grades are in good demand and can 
be sold almost at clear prices. This is 
probably due to their scarcity, as a result 
of the light operation of the mills. There 
seems to be a good call for low grades 
from eastern markets, particularly New 
York. 

Doubtless the same reasoning accounts 
for the firmness and advance in feed 
prices. Many of the mills are sold up 
on feed, and have none to offer. Those 
who have any can get fancy prices for it. 
One miller jumped his price this week 
$3.50 on bran and $3 on middlings, and 
is getting it. Demand probably will 
be further stimulated by cold weather, 
which is now overdue. 

Toledo millers were bidding $1.221,, 
compared to $1.21% a week ago, for No. 
2 red wheat, Toledo rate points, Dec. 2. 
Nominal prices for soft winter wheat 
patent were $6.20@6.50, local springs $7 
@7.40, and local Kansas $7, 98's, f.o.b., 
Toledo. Soft winter wheat bran, $22@ 
26, mixed feed $23@27, and middlings 
$24@28, in 100’s, f.o.b., Toledo. The 
higher price on feed given above is being 
realized by one of the local mills on sales 
in mixed cars, largely on account of 
scarcity and other mills being sold up. 

One Ohio miller writes that in domestic 
business there is only hand-to-mouth buy- 
ing, that the outlook is most distressing, 
and that the ane feed trade is the 
only bright spot left. Judging from 


prices some of the mills are making, he 
says he thinks they must get their wheat 
by moonlight. A large Michigan mill 
reports feed trade excellent, and says the 
demand cannot be supplied, even at ad- 
vancing prices. Another Michigan mill 
says that the demand for bran is urgent, 
and fair for middlings. All seem to 
agree on the condition of the feed trade, 
and could sell more if they had it. 


OUTSIDE FLOURS 


According to reports of mill agents 
and brokers representing outside mills, 
both spring and hard winter, and such 
information as is available direct from 
the millers themselves, there has been a 
very considerable slump in business in 
this section. Of course some is being 
done, but a single car order is now quite 
acceptable and looks as big as a moun- 
tain. 

From a number of things one might 
deduce that many of the hard wheat 
mills have now run into a period where 
they are forced to operate on earlier 
bookings made at low prices, with the 


idea of keeping the mill in full-time op- , 


eration. Owing to the falling off in cur- 
rent sales, these mills are left with com- 
paratively low-priced flour, sold with the 
idea of reaching full-time operation, and 
are able to operate only about half time. 

The long price on good brands of short 
patent Kansas flours was $7.25@7.40, 
98’s, for deferred shipment, and 25@50c 
less for prompt shipment. The bakery 
trade is more or less bought ahead, and 
the jobbing trade not so much so. Prob- 
ably both lines will need flour soon after 
the first of the year. 

TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output by mills represented at To- 
ledo, with a combined weekly capacity of 
48,000 bbls, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 

output activity 
GD WE 086 66d cecsccscce See 42 
EMG WOE 6 wesc cceccceces 15,000 30 
WORF BHO wrccccsccccccvecs 19,900 41 
DWwe FORTE GOO occcccesvccce 35,130 73 
Three years ago ...,......-.+ 38,485 80 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 


Flour output by mills in Ohio, Indiana 
and Michigan, including those at Toledo, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons for the corresponding 
weeks of 1920 and 1919: 

No. Capacity Output Pet. 


This week ...... 27 «140,610 58,348 41 
Last week ...... 23 136,000 53,467 39 
BOP DS. 200080: 26 152,160 54,311 35 
Two years ago... 9 72,360 40,396 56 


NOTES 

L. Gruttner and H. L. Somers, of the 
Superior Baking Co., Fort Wayne, Ind., 
were in Toledo this week, and also ex- 
pected to visit Cleveland and Pittsburgh. 

The French Baking Co., 910 Baymiller 
Street, Cincinnati, has opened a store at 
7 Dixie Terminal Building, which it will 
operate in connection with its headquar- 
ters. 

An Industrial Traffic League is about 
to be organized at Toledo to protect and 
advance the interests of Toledo shippers. 
L. G. Macomber, traffic commissioner 
Toledo Chamber of Commerce, is behind 
the movement. 

W. M. Elward, representing the At- 
kinson Milling Co., Minneapolis, H. L. 
Simmons, the Midland Flour Milling Co., 
Kansas City, and W. F. Steele, the Mar- 
shall (Minn.) Milling Co., called at this 
office this week. 

A report from Port Clinton, Ohio, says 
that many farmers in Ottawa County are 
holding public sales and disposing of 
their properties. It is intimated that they 
contemplate retiring from farming or 
getting into other business. 

The Columbus (Ohio) Flour Club has 
withdrawn. from membership in the Fed- 


erated Flour Clubs. Reason for this ac- 
tion is reported to be disapproval of the 
position taken by these clubs on the Mill- 
ers’ National Federation contract. 

According to a bulletin issued by Sec- 
retary Tanner, of the Ohio Millers’ State 
Association, 87 Ohio millers reported 
paying $1@1.21 for wagon wheat at mill 
door, an average of $1.066. Eight re- 
ported paying $1, and the majority of 
the others were paying $1.10@1.15. 

Orville T. Stout advises that he and 
his brother John have leased the plant 
of the Princeton (Ind.) Milling Co., with 
option of purchasing, and will put same 
into operation at once. The capacity of 
this mill is 250 bbls per day. They con- 
template rebuilding at Vincennes later. 

L. E. Davy, sales manager Acme Mill- 
ing Co., Oklahoma City, Okla., was in 
Toledo this week on his way to eastern 
markets, calling on the connections of 
his mill and making new ones. He was 
formerly sales manager of the Clover 
Leaf Milling Co. and Gresham Flour 
Mills Co. 


The Bellman Stores, Toledo, a chain of 
retail stores operated by Sam Bellman, 
have reduced the price of bread from 
13c to 10c for the 114-lb loaf, and from 
8c to 6c for the 1-lb loaf. The chain 
of Thrift Stores at Toledo expects to 
put on the market a brand of bread 
which will retail at 9c and 6c. 


The Ohio Central Equity Exchange 
Association will build a grain elevator 
and warehouse at Lima, capable of han- 
dling 6,000,000 bus grain, or 2,500 car- 
loads yearly, and to be operated on a 
co-operative basis. This is said to be the 
result of the co-operation, and merger 
of 20 grain elevators in northwestern 
Ohio and eastern Indiana. 


Following discontinuance of the bus!- 
ness of the Seyfang Baking Co., and sale 
of its property, at Toledo, a number of 
former employees of the company have 
organized the Seyfang Biscuit & Maca- 
roni Co., with a capital of $25,000. 
Among those interested in the company 
are Calvin B. McKnight, Joseph Drella, 
R. L. Bulaski, Frank Holsberger and 
Leonard Korte. A location has been se- 
cured at 1155 Grand Avenue, and the 
plant will be put in operation with 25 
workers. 


Although the regular insurance season 
on the lakes closed Dec. 1, Toledo marine 
men expect weather conditions will be 
such that cargoes will move up to Christ- 
mas, and they look forward to many 
calls for the extension of insurance, 
which is permissible to Dec. 17.  Al- 
though more coal has gone to the Head 
of the Lakes than in years, the demand 
is reported still strong and rates fairly 
satisfactory for the larger freighters; 
9,000,000 tons were shipped out of To- 
ledo this season, an amount equal to the 
total from all other lake ports. 


“EVANSVILLE 

Evansvitte, Inp., Dec. 3.—A slight im- 
provement has been noted in the flour 
market during the week, caused no doubt 
by depleted stocks. A study of condi- 
tions, however, indicates that not until 
the South recovers its buying power will 
there be any demand that will bring 
Evansville mills up to their full produc- 
tion. 

Flour prices, f.o.b., Evansville, in 98-lb 
sacks, are $7@7.75 for best patents, $5.75 
@6.60 for straights, and $4@5 for clears, 
prices in carload lots. There is no ex- 
port inquiry at these prices, except for 
the West Indies, where depleted stocks 
are being replenished by brokers in small 
lots. 

There is a strong demand for millfeed, 
which cannot be met by the mills. The 
call is mainly from the South. Quota- 
tions for carload lots, in 100-lb sacks, 
f.o.b., page ig bran, $21 ton; mixed 
feed, $23; shorts, $25. 

NOTES 

Edgar Igleheart, of Igleheart Bros., 
millers, spent several days in Nashville 
this week. 

By reason of a sudden rise in the Ohio 
River and the flooding of the lower river 


bottoms, thousands of bushels of corn. 


that have not yet been gathered will be 
ruined for anything but cattle feed, and 
as such feed is dangerous, many farmers 
will lose heavily on crops that were 
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large this season. Corn is quoted as low 
as 25c bu, and 35c for the very choicest 


lots. 
W. W. Ross. 


INDIANAPOLIS 


Inpianapouis, Inv., Dec. 3.—Trading 
in flour lagged in Indiana this week, 
Mills in Indianapolis and other Hoosier 
cities reported a minimum of sales, 
There has been a good deal of price cut- 
ting in an effort to get orders, notwith- 
standing the firmer undertone of the 
wheat market. Ruling quotations are 
the same as at the end of last week, soft 
winter patents being offered for ‘ship- 
ment in car lots at $6@7 bbl, 98-lb cot- 
ton basis, f.o.b., Indianapolis. Hard win- 
ter patents were available at $6.25@7, 
and spring patents were quoted at $6.50 
@7.25. 

Demand for lower grades has been 
better, comparatively, than for the other 
varieties. Few mills in the state report 
any considerable accumulation of clears 
and straights. An aid in this respect 
has been the fact that mills have been 
operating in most cases at not more 
than one half of their capacity. 

Wheat has arrived on the local market 
a little more freely in the last fortnight, 
but the demand from milling sources has 
not been large. The trade is suffering 
from the same fundamental factors that 
are having a depressing influence on busi 
ness in general. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of flour by mills in Indianapo 
lis, with a weekly capacity of 22,800 bbls, 
and inspections of grain and stocks in 
store, in bushels, with comparisons for 
corresponding periods, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
e output §$ activit) 
ME ee ks bade case 8 4% 9,156 41) 
ES ree Tee 6,342 : 
i Cre STE Trt TT 8,978 
TWO FORIG OOD 6iks 0020 00% 12,192 
INSPECTIONS FOR WEEK (BUS) 
In Out 
, | ee re “ena Te 29,000 10,000 
I iin irae hig ei oh ls a eel 444,000 193,000 
RRA re ee ree re a 168,000 118,000 


A re ee eee ee 5,000 3,000 
STOCKS IN STORE (BUS) 
Wheat Corn Oats 


Se ae 324,870 302,500 413,500 
Tie: 4. SOOO ks cicaes 167,270 467,850 459,230 
16e, & TED sokecses 534,760 246,060 178,010 


CORN PRODUCTS 


Sales of corn products have slumped, 
manufacturers reporting few orders, and 
these for only small quantities. Quota- 
tions on 100-lb packages have declined 
5c throughout the list. Grits are quoted 
for shipment in car lots at $1.45, sacked, 
f.o.b., Indianapolis, meal at $1.40, hominy 
at $1.50, hominy flakes at $2.35 and corn 
flour at $1.55. 

Milling of new corn now is general, 
although considerable grain from last 
year’s crop also is being used. Notwith- 
standing the reported low quality of 
much of the 1921 crop in Indiana and 
Illinois, the receipts in this market con- 
tinue of a good character as a rule, and 
few complaints have been made on this 
point. 

MILLFEED 


The demand for millfeed is the out- 
standing bright spot in the milling busi- 
ness. Some concerns have been unable to 
supply the demand, owing to the low 
production of flour. Quotations on 
wheat feeds show a jump of $1.50@3.50. 
Bran is quoted for shipment in car lots 
at $23@26, sacked, in 100-lb jutes, mixed 
feed at $24@27 and middlings at $26@29. 
Corn feeds are $1 higher, hominy feed 
being priced at $23.50, bulk, and $25, 
sacked. All quotations are f.o.b., In- 
dianapolis. 

NOTES 

The W. C. Hall Milling Co., Brazil, 
Ind., will dissolve as a corporation. Fu- 
ture plans have not been announced. 

Fire of undetermined origin this week 
destroyed the Birdseye (Ind.) Flour 
Mill. The loss is estimated at more than 
$20,000. 

One of the large Indianapolis baking 
companies, which operates nine retail 
shops, is now selling 1-lb loaves of bread 
for 6c. No delivery service is maintained. 

The Wayne Feed Co., of Fort Wayne, 
operating grain elevators in northern In- 
diana, has been incorporated, with $20,- 
000 capital stock, by D. W. McMillan, 
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F. H. Zelt, E. K. Shalley, H. D. Egly 
and T. L. McGee. 

The Indiana Grain, Feed & Coal Co., 
Crawfordsville, has dissolved its cor- 
porate existence. It is reported that 
other concerns in that city will take over 
its business. 

Bids for crackers for the lunch de- 
partment of the Indianapolis public 
schools indicated that cracker prices 
have been reduced about one third. The 
bids averaged about llc lb. 

Charles M. Finney, of Indianapolis, 
has bought the plant and business of the 
Johnson Baking Co., Logansport. Roy 
Johnson, who was the principal owner, 
will devote his attention to other busi- 
ness interests. 

The Bainbridge (Ind.) Co-operative 
Association, which plans to market the 
grain of its members, has incorporated. 
H. O. Batman, Ora Heathe, Ray Sallust, 
Howard Hostetter and Morton Smith are 
the directors. Grain growers in Putnam 
County are members. 

The Lawrenceburg (Ind.) Roller Mills 
Co., in accordance with its annual cus- 
tom, presented each of its married em- 
ployees with a turkey on Thanksgiving 
Day. Each of the unmarried ones re- 
ceived a $1 bill. It was announced that 
921 turkeys were used, 

The North Manchester (Ind.) Farm- 
ers’ Elevator has been sold to Syler & 
Syler, of Nappanee. The concern was 
co-operative and recently failed. Poor 
business management, with the buying of 
grain at high prices and the disposal of 
it when prices were low, is said to ac- 
count for the failure. ° 

Following the discharge of a receiver 
last week for the Muncie (Ind.) Baking 
Co., 10 suits on account were brought by 
creditors of the concern. The receiver 
was discharged because of irregularity 
in bringing receivership proceedings in 
the Delaware County circuit court. The 
plaintiffs in the new suits are not asking 
for the appointment of a receiver. 

F. G. Sprague & Co., Fort Wayne, a 
grain and stock brokerage concern do- 
ing business in several northern Indiana 
and Ohio cities, is bankrupt. Liabilities 
are listed at $897,128, and assets at $280,- 
887. Frank Cutshall, first vice presi- 
dent of the Old National Bank, of Fort 
Wayne, has been named as receiver. 

The Jackson County Co-operative Ele- 
vator Co., which was organized a year 
ago and bought the Farmers’ hominy mill 
at Seymour, has added a second unit by 
buying a feed mill at Brownstown. The 
company has several hundred stockhold- 
ers, who share in patronage dividends, 
which are based on the amount of grain 
sold or feed bought from the concern. 

ApWARD H. ZreGNER. 


VIRGINIA 

Norrotk, Va., Dec. 3.—The flour mar- 
ket this week has continued featureless. 
Merchants are complaining -of a dull 
trade, which has been due, hargely, to 
low prices received by farmers in Vir- 
ginia and the Carolinas for their crops. 
Peanuts, corn and potatoes are being 
held, in many instances, for higher prices, 
and cotton is moving slowly, with the re- 
sult that in the agricultural districts 
funds are low. Collections are not as 
good as they have been, and flour job- 
bers, generally, are hesitating to push 
trade beyond the limits of actual re- 
quirements. 

Quotations for top winter patents this 
week are $6.75@7.25, long patents $6.25 
@6.75, northwestern spring patents $7.90 
@8.50 and Kansas hard wheat patents 
$7.40@7.85. 

Feed prices are considerably higher, 
and a slight improvement in trade is 
seen. Standard bran is quoted at $28@ 
29 ton, standard middlings at $26.50@ 
27.50, flour middlings at $30@32, and red 
dog at $40@41, with no sales of the 
latter. 

NOTES 

Loans from the War Finance Corpora- 
tion to banks and private enterprises in 
this section aggregate $2,500,000, some of 
which have not been secured but are 
available when needed. ‘The money is 
being used largely in the movement of 
cotton and tobacco, and is expected to 
do more than any other one thing toward 
a revival of better business conditions in 
eastern Virginia and North Carolina. 
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OUTPUT OF KANSAS MILLS REDUCED 


Statistics Show Substantial Reduction in 1920-21 Milling Year Flour Output— 
Trade Condition Last Year Echoes in Decreased Production — 
Domestic Consumption Considerably Smaller 


Business of the large bakeries here is 
being cut in on considerably by the 
smaller establishments, which are filling 
the city with a veritable fleet of push- 
carts, carrying bread to the door at the 
price which obtains in the retail stores 
or in the “cash and carry” establishments. 
Bakers contemplate combating this com- 
petition, which they regard as strictly 
legitimate but somewhat disastrous. 

JosepH A, Leswie. 
GEORGIA 

Atitanta, Ga., Dec. 3.—Conditions 
here in the flour trade are rather mixed 
as to prices. Wheat is up 15@20c bu, 
and flour is actually lower than two 
weeks ago, being offered freely, with 
buying at the minimum. Many flour mills 
have cut production to full shutdown or 
half time, due to lack of demand. Bro- 
kers say they are actually losing money 
trying to pay high office rents and keep 
their force of employees. 

Bran and other wheat products are 
quoted higher in price, due to lack of 
production and little being offered, but 
there is no increase in demand. 

Other commodities are moving rather 
slowly, as demand is lacking and collec- 
tions are very poor. 

Cottonseed meal prices are steady, 36 
per cent meal being quoted at $36 in 
car lots, Atlanta. Mills are shutting 
down in many sections, being finished 
with the season’s crush, while others are 
running on short time. Stocks are being 
held principally by the oil mills, and they 
are not offering very freely, as the pro- 
duction is limited, and meal and hulls 
will likely be in good demand later. 

Hominy feed is moving slowly, as the 
fattening season is about over, although 
weather conditions are not favorable for 
hog killing in this section yet. 

The hay trade is demoralized, and re- 
ceipts are light. The tracks are prac- 
tically free from consigned hay. Re- 
ceipts this week were only 18 cars, all 
grades. 

J. Hore TicNer. 
ALABAMA 

Mosire, Ata., Dec. 3.—There is little 
change compared with a week ago, a 
slight increase in flour and bran prices 
being the only advances noted. Corn, 
oats, corn meal, shorts, millfeeds and hay 
remained stationary, with demand some- 
what under the average for the season. 

Price cutting in bakery grades of 
flour is reported in several instances, 
one milling interest having sold a sizable 
lot at $7 bbl, flat, in order to hold an 
old customer. One or two other sales by 
the same interest at about the same 
price are said to have been made during 
the week. This is 75c@$1 under market 
quotations. 

The demand from the West Indies for 
flour and corn continues good, while two 
ship operators state that they have 
booked considerable tonnage of flour for 
the United Kingdom for December sail- 
ings. 

Exports this week: to Havana, 2,360 
bbls flour, 1,650 sacks corn and 400 sacks 
corn meal, on the American steamer 
Tuscan; the flour was in 196-lb cotton 
sacks. To Cienfuegos, 1,800 bbls flour in 
196-lb sacks, on American steamer Lake 
Kyttle. 

Flour, best patent, is quoted at $8.15 
bbl, an advance of 15c over a week ago; 
second patents, $7.15; bakers, $8. Corn, 
72e for No. 2 white in sacks, and 69c in 
bulk; corn meal, $1.60 per 100 lbs; oats, 
49c, sacked; bran, $1.25 per 100 lbs, an 
advance of 15c; shorts, $1.60 per 100 
lbs; hay, timothy, $27 ton; alfalfa, $31. 

GULF PORTS GRAIN RATE INCREASE 

Under an order of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, handed down this 
week, the freight rate on grain and grain 
products from the Ohio River and points 
north of there, in the Mississippi valley 
rate territory, will be advanced about 
8c per 100 lbs on Jan. 31. This is an 
increase of some 30 per cent over present 
rates, and if permitted to go into effect 
will seriously hamper the grain jobbing 
business at this place and other Gulf 
ports. The present rate on grain and 
grain products from Louisville and St. 
Louis to Mobile, New Orleans and other 
Gulf ports east of the Mississippi River 
is 2314¢ per 100 lbs and the new rate will 
be 3144c. The carriers asked for 381,c. 

W. J. Botes. 
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Kansas Crry, Mo., Dec. 3.—Figures 
just compiled by the Kansas City office 
of The Northwestern Miller show that in 
the crop year ended June 30, 1921, the 
flour mills of Kansas (exclusive of those 
of Kansas City, Kansas) made 12,375,216 
bbls of flour, a decrease of more than 
3,000,000 bbls from the peak production 
of the previous year. The total produc- 
tion is also nearly 1,000,000 bbls less than 
that of the 1918-19 crop year, and slight- 
ly below that of the first big war year, 
1914-15. Aside from these three espe- 
cially active years, the total for the past 
season exceeds other previous records. 

Wheat ground the past year amounted 
to 56,434,592 bus, about 16,000,000 less 
than in the preceding annual period. 

The figures of output merely interpret 
in statistical form the almost unbroken 
quiet demand for the entire 1920-21 
milling year. Consumption of flour in 
domestic territory was undoubtedly con- 
siderably reduced in that period, and 
this, with the shrinkage in export ship- 
ments, accounts for the very substantial 
reduction in milling activity. 

Of particular interest is the fact that 
the rated output of Kansas mills, as of 
June 30, 1921, shows no increase over 
the previous year’s rating, this being 
true for the first time in many years. 
There will be, however, a substantial in- 
crease in capacity shown by the ratings 
of the current milling year,—several new 
or increased units having been put in 
operation on this crop. 

The following table shows in detail 
the number of flour mills in Kansas (out- 
side of Kansas City), together with the 
capacity ratings and the amount of flour 
produced and wheat ground in the crop 
year ended June 30, 1921: 


Daily Flour Wheat 
No. Capacity capacity, made, ground, 
mills rating bbls bbls bus 


29 1,000 and over.40,575 6,667,884 30,419,332 
88 500 to 1,000...23,455 3,534,458 16,093,940 


45 200 to 500..... 14,020 1,697,676 7,740,398 
39 100 to 200..... 4,879 359,982 1,648,556 
54 Less than 100. 2,445 115,216 532,366 





205 85,374 12,375,216 56,434,592 
RECORD OF PREVIOUS NINE YEARS 
Year ended June 30, 1920: 


Daily Flour Wheat 
No. Capacity capacity, made, ground, 
mills rating bls bbis bus 


31 1,000 and over.43,650 8,534,527 39,196,279 
36 500 to 1,000...21,080 4,118,748 19,281,631 





43 200 to 500..... 13,410 2,233,993 10,362,580 
41 100 to 200..... 5,045 513,316 2,362,410 
55 Less than 100. 2,509 176,965 821,440 
206 85,694 15,577,549 72,024,340 


Year ending June 30, 1919: 


Daily Flour Wheat 
No. Capacity capacity, made, ground, 
mills rating bbis bbls bus 


27 1,000 and over.38,080 6,780,220 30,040,361 
35 500 to 1,000....21,130 3,624,960 16,244,044 





48 200 to 500..... 14,810 2,205,651 9,897,603 
40 100 to 200..... 4,935 495,635 2,209,031 
53 Less than 100.. 2,464 164,727 761,768 
203 81,419 13,271,193 59,142,807 
Year ending June 30, 1918: 

Daily Flour Wheat 
No. Capacity capacity, made, ground, 
mills rating bbls bbls bus 


24 1,000 and over.32,550 6,230,223 23,558,669 
31 600 to 1,000...18,800 2,991,940 13,642,019 
47 200 to 500.....14,340 2,106,651 9,485,135 





39 100 to 200..... 4,726 429,273 1,887,828 
67 Less than 100. 2,630 143,362 660,195 
198 , 73,045 10,901,449 49,233,846 
Year ending June 30, 1917: 
Daily Flour Wheat 
No. Capacity capacity, made, ground, 
mills rating bbis bbis bus 


20 1,000 and over.27,100 5,203,998 23,995,058 
31 500 to 1,000...18,695 3,729,929 17,437,914 
43 200 to 500 ....13,705 2,406,828 11,054,289 
29 100 to 200 .... 4,045 445,385 2,037,342 
33 Less than 100. 1,807 146,046 697,676 


156 65.352 11,932,186 55,222,279 
Year ending June 380, 1916: 





Daily Flour Wheat 
No. Capacity capacity, made, ground, 
mills rating bbls bbls bus 


19 1,000 and over.24,750 6,087,933 23,414,422 
$81 500 to 1,000...19,155 3,708,803 16,966,696 
50 200 to 600.....14,655 2,739,012 12,548,517 
35 100 to 200..... 4,360 504,679 2,328,596 
84 Less than 100. 1,887 173,020 816,233 


169 Grand totals 64,807 12,213,447 56,074,464 
Year ending June 30, 1915: 





Daily Flour Wheat 
No. Capacity capacity, made, ground, 
mills rating bbls bbls bus 


15 1,000 and over.20,200 4,581,632 20,844,039 
30 500 to 1,000...18,680 4,028,499 18,365,213 
54 200 to 500.....16,500 3,160,933 14,020,432 
42 100 to 200..... 5,100 602,157 2,356,771 
36 Less than 100. 2,140 183,930 831,050 


177 Grand totals 62,620 12,559,151 56,417,505 





Year ending June 30, 1914: 
D 


aily Flour Wheat 
No. Capacity capacity, made, ground, 
mills rating bbls bbls bus 


17 1,000 and over.22,100 4,605,214 21,141,705 
27 600 to 1,000...16,050 2,968,065 13,614,947 
54 200 to 600..... 15,685 3,029,986 13,704,665 
40 100 to 200..... 4,860 562,094 2,491,500 
26 Less than 100. 1,640 137,930 634,275 

164 Grand totals 60,335 11,303,289 51,487,092 
Year ending June 30, 1913: 





Daily Flour Wheat 
No. Capacity capacity, made, ground, 
mills rating bbls bbls bus 


15 1,000 and over.18,000 3,645,077 16,486.790 
29 500 to 1,000...17,070 3,279,133 14,908,518 
58 200 to 500..... 16,565 3,014,726 14,670,438 
49 100 to 200..... 5,940 643,710 2,460,680 
31 Less than 100. 1,925 185,920 879,800 

182 Grand totals 59,500 10,668,566 49,406,226 
Year ending June 30, 1912: 





Daily Flour Wheat 
No. Capacity capacity, made, ground, 
mills rating bbls bbls bus 


16 1,000 and over.19,100 3,171,225 14,263,965 
28 500 to 1,000...16,570 2,854,661 12,956,597 
60 200 to 500..... 17,090 2,743,121 12,481,416 
51 100 to 200..... 6,165 516,397 2,318,188 
36 Less than 100. 2,215 155,517 716,338 


191 Grand totals 61,140 9,440,921 42,736,504 
PRODUCTION OF LARGER MILLS 


Due to changes in capacity ratings, the 
number of mills of capacity greater than 500 
bbls per day was this year increased from 
110 to 112, these larger units accounting for 
— than 95 per cent of the total produc- 
tion, 

Percentage of the total flour produced by 
these larger mills for a period of years: 





| SOO OC.S BGRG...cccccscse 93 
1920... .ccccccee 05.6 1918... cccccccee 93 
BOLD... wecccceces 95 TOUB. .cccccceece 93 
BOIS. wc ccccceces 94.7 WORD. ccccccccvce 88 
BOLT. csccsccvccce 95 ST 84 
1916. .cccvcseces 94 1908. wccccccsece 84 
T91G. wcccccccces 93 BOOS. wc weccccces 82 


CONSOLIDATED BY YEARS 
The number of active flour mills in Kan- 
sas, the number of barrels of flour produced 
and the number of bushels of wheat ground, 
by years ending June 30: 





No. Flour Wheat 
Year— mills produced consumed 
1920-21 eee 12,375,216 56,434,592 
206 15,577,549 72,024,340 
203 13,271,193 59,142,807 
198 10,901,449 49,233,846 
156 11,932,186 65,222,279 
169 12,213,447 56,074,464 
177 12,699,151 56,417,505 
164 11,303,289 61,487,092 
182 10,688,566 49,406,226 
191 9,440,921 42,736,604 
211 10,207,358 46,215,005 
1909-10...... 225 10,197,152 46,134,812 


PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY OPERATED 


Percentage of output to full capacity 
based on 300 running days of mills of all 
sizes in Kansas, by years ending June 30: 

1,000 600 200 Less 
and to 
Year 


1908. 62.5 64.0 60.0 42.6 26.7 651.1 


Av’ge 60.8 63.8 68.2 35.9 27.8 57.5 
CAPACITY BY YEARS 


The following table shows the number of 
mills of over 200 bbis capacity and of mills 
of less than 200 bbls, with total capacity of 
mills of each class and total capacity of all 
mills for 13 years: 


Over Less than 
200 bbis 200 bbis All mills 
No. Cap. No. Cap. No. Cap. 
1920-21... 112 78,050 93 7,324 205 85,374 


7,554 206 85,694 
7,399 203 81,419 
7,355 198 73,045 
5,852 156 65,352 
5,247 169 64,807 
7,240 177 62,620 
6,500 164 60,335 
7,865 182 59,500 


1919-20... 110 78,140 96 
1918-19... 110 74,020 93 
1917-18... 112 65,690 96 
1916-17... 94 59,500 62 
1915-16... 90 58,560 69 
1914-15... 55,380 78 
1913-14... 53,835 66 
1912-13... 102 51,635 80 
1911-12... 104 53,760 87 8,380 191 61,140 
1910-11... 108 54,625 103 9,245 211 63,870 
1909-10... 107 61,725 118 10,640 225 62,375 
1908-9.... 104 49,935 135 11,740 239 61,675 


IMPORTANT MILLING TOWNS 


Milling capacity at important Kansas mill- 
ing towns: 


wo 
ow 





Bbis 

Kansas City Coffeyville ..... 

(Kansas) ...*11,900 Atchison ...... 
Wichita ....... 10,300 Enterprise .... 
Topeka ....... 5,400 Winfield ...... 
Hutchinson .... 5,100 Abilene ....... 
OE ac sedcese 7,550 Clay Center .. 
Wellington .... 3,000 Lawrence ..... 1 
Great Bend - 3.000 Newton ....... 
Arkansas City.. 3,300 Lyons ......... 
Leavenworth .. 2,300 Ellsworth ..... 


*1,200 under construction. 


R. E. Srerurna. 
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Weather conditions are retarding the 
sale of flour to some extent, but mills are 
moderately busy. City and town busi- 
ness is depressed by unusually mild and 
gloomy weather. Bakers maintain that 
mild weather at this time of year always 
affects the demand for bread. The bet- 
ter feeling in the market for spring 
wheat flour, noted a week ago, is not 
quite so much in evidence, but most mills 
are busy at the moment and have a fair 
amount of future business on their books. 
Prices for Manitobas remain at the high- 
er level established 10 days ago. Top 
patents are quoted in less than carload 
lots at $7.50 bbl, seconds at $7 and strong 
bakers at $6.80, jute, with 10c bbl dis- 
count for cash. 

Ontario winter flour has become scarce. 
Bad country roads have cut off farmers’ 
deliveries of wheat, and mills are unable 
to meet the ordinary demands of the 
trade. It is the general feeling that the 
stock of this wheat remaining in farmers’ 
hands is small, while many are using 
wheat for feed. At recent prices it did 
not pay to sell wheat and buy oats or 
corn. As a consequence, prices for soft 
wheat are now higher in some cases than 
Manitobas, which has hardened the mar- 
ket for flour considerably. Some mills 
are asking over $5 bbl, bulk, for this 
flour, in buyers’ bags, while buyers are 
offering $4.90@5. On this basis car lots, 
in secondhand jute bags, are worth $@ 
5.10 bbl, basis Montreal freights. 

Demand for flour for export is ir- 
regular. Inquiries are numerous and 
sales are being made daily, but a good 
many cables are passing that lead to 
nothing. Many buyers manage to keep 
just a little below a workable price in 
making their offers, which results in 
waste of cables. Some large blocks of 
flour have been sold and others are offer- 
ing, all of which goes to build up a fair 
total of sales made. Compared with a 
week ago, there is little change in prices 
for export. Manitobas are selling today 
at 41s 6d@42s, and Ontarios at 39s 6d 
@40s per 280 Ibs, in 140-lb jute bags, 
c.i.f., London, Liverpool or Glasgow, sea- 
board clearance in December. 


MILLFEED 


The millfeed market is firming up 
steadily, though there is no actual change 
in quotations this week. Stocks in all po- 
sitions are light, and whenever snow 
comes the winter demand will set in. 
Bran is quoted to the trade, in mixed 
car lots with flour, at $23 ton, and shorts 
at $25, bags included, net cash terms. 
Car lots are worth more. Country mills 
are getting $2@S8 ton over these prices 
for sales at their doors. 


WHEAT 


Farmers are dissatisfied with recent 
prices, and are feeding their wheat in 
preference to selling it under $1. Many 
are mixing their wheat with oats in 
chopping feed. As a consequence, mill- 
ers are paying better prices where they 
need wheat. As much as $1.30 bu is be- 
ing asked for car lots on track at coun- 
try points, but a fair report of prices 
paid would show an average of $1.25@ 
1.28. Farmers’ loads at mill doors are 
bringing $1@1.10, which is in better re- 
lationship to the value of wheat in com- 
parison with Manitobas. No. 2 northern 
in car lots, track, Bay ports, is quoted 
at $1.27, with other western grades at 
Winnipeg spreads. Most of the grind- 


ing now being done in Ontario is on 
spring wheat. 


OATMEAL 
It is regrettable that this trade should 
be in bad shape, but such is the case. 


Mills are unable to work up any activity 
in the operation of their plants. The do- 
mestic market is unable to absorb their 
output, while excessive transportation 
charges are keeping them out of export 
markets. Rolled oats, in 90-lb bags, are 
selling to the trade in Ontario at $2.85 
@3, and oatmeal, in 98-lb bags, at $3.15 
@3.25. For export, rolled oats are nomi- 
nally worth 47@49s per 280 lbs, and oat- 
meal 44@45s, c.i.f., Glasgow or similar 
ports. 
COARSE GRAINS 

Dealers report a tight situation in 
corn and oats locally. Stocks at Bay 
ports are insufficient to meet the On- 
tario demand, and all-rail freight rates 
are so high that business of that kind is 
impossible. Though western Canadian 
oats look cheap at points of production, 
the freight rate is such that by the time 
they could be delivered to Ontario buy- 
ers the prices would be far out of line. 
This is unfortunate, in view of the fact 
that the oats crop of Ontario was prac- 
tically worthless, and has little or no 
feeding value. Western Canada could 
realize good prices for this grain if 
transportation were cheap enough to en- 
courage business. No. 2 Canadian west- 
ern oats are worth 5414c bu, and No. 2 
yellow corn 68c, at Bay ports, f.o.b. cars, 
for shipment to Ontario points. Ontario 
barley, No. 3, 57@60c, shipping points, 
according to freights; rye, 86@90c; buck- 
wheat, 68@70c. 


CANADIAN GRAIN FOR THE ORIENT 
This part of Canada is beginning to 
take an interest in the numerous reports 
from Vancouver of shipments of grain 
via Pacific routes to the Orient. Ap- 
parently, quite a business is being done. 
The assumption is that, since Japan ap- 
pears to be handling most of the business 
referred to, the ultimate market is Si- 
beria or Russia. Quite likely the hungry 
cities and towns of those regions are get- 
ting their foodstuffs from the Pacific 
Coast of Asia and the western coast of 
North America. 


DOMINION MILLERS’ MEETING 


The Dominion Millers’ Association will 
hold a one-day session at Guelph on Dec. 
8, at which matters relating to the winter 
wheat flour trade of Ontario will be 
discussed and Professor Harcourt, On- 
tario Agricultural College, Guelph, will 
present his conclusions regarding the 
milling values of this year’s winter wheat. 
Professor Harcourt has made similar ad- 
dresses to the Ontario millers for a num- 
ber of years past, and members find his 
information and advice most helpful. 


SHORTAGES IN GRAIN SHIPMENTS 

Ontario millers are reporting short- 
ages of grain in car lots received from 
Georgian Bay and Lake Huron eleva- 
tors. This is an old subject of complaint, 
but the losses are unusually high this 
year. It seems unfortunate that mills 
cannot be given proper protection against 
these shortages. The absence of official 
weighing at mill points prevents their 
getting redress. Elevator companies 
stick to their declarations of weight, and 
will not entertain claims unless these are 
supported by reports of government 
weighmen. As a matter of fact, millers 
have shown on numerous occasions that 
elevator weights were wrong but this 
does not seem to have any effect on the 
policy of elevator companies. 


MAPLE LEAF SHARES DISTURBED 


The unfortunate circumstances that 
deprived the Maple Leaf Milling Co., 


Ltd., of both president and managing 
director by death in one week seem to 
have disturbed the market for shares 
of that company to some extent, and 
sales were reported this week from Mon- 
treal at 112, which is over 33 points be- 
low the high level of this year. There is 
no occasion for uneasiness regarding this 
company’s affairs, as the officials now 
carrying on the business have been dis- 
charging these duties for some time. As 
a matter of fact Mr. Shaw has taken 
no active part in the management since 
considerably more than a year ago. D. 
A. Campbell is managing the company’s 
affairs at the head office, and is well 
qualified to do so. 


NOTES 


Ocean space for flour from Canadian 
ports is quoted at 24c per 100 lbs, and 
for rolled oats 40c. 

The premium on United States dollars 
in Canada is now 9 1-16 per cent, while 
the pound sterling is quoted at $4.41. 

While the market for wheat has held 
mostly unchanged throughout the week 
and prices closed at about last Satur- 
day’s figures, the cash premiums are ad- 
vancing rapidly, and at present No. 1 
northern is 6c over May and 101,¢ over 
December, as against 314c and 7c a week 
ago. 

The Ideal Bread Co., Ltd., Toronto, 
celebrated its thirteenth birthday with a 
banquet in the King Edward Hotel on 
Thursday evening. W. H. Carruthers, 
president of the company, made a happy 
speech in reference to the cause of cele- 
bration, in which he expressed satisfac- 
tion with the growth of the baking trade 
in Toronto and his company’s share of 
same. 





WESTERN CANADA 


Winnirec, Man., Dec. 3.—Western 
millers report excellent domestic trade in 
flour. Farmers and householders are 
putting away supplies for winter use, 
with the result that all mills are busy 
filling orders and most of them running 
to capacity. The export situation is 
quiet. There is no change in the price of 
flour since last week. 

Today’s quotation for top patent 
spring wheat flour is $7.30 bbl in jute 
bags, second patents $6.70, first clears 
$6.10, delivered at any point between 
Fort William and the western boundary 
of Manitoba. Saskatchewan points take 
10c under these prices, and from eastern 
Alberta to the Pacific Coast values rise 
progressively to $7.60 at Vancouver and 
like points. Vancouver Island takes 
$7.65 for top patents, and Prince Rupert 
$7.80. 

MILLFEED 

Market quiet, with slow demand, and 
prices remain unchanged. The highest 
price for bran is $17 ton in bags, and 
shorts $19, in cars or mixed cars, de- 
livered, f.o.b., Manitoba points. 


WHEAT 


The rapid advance in cash premiums 
from 11% over to 10% over for No. 1 
northern, and a corresponding advance in 
other grades, is due to demand to fill 
tonnage booked to sail before close of 
navigation. From 3,000,000 to 4,000,000 
bus per day have been shipped the last 
few days, and it is anticipated that clear- 
ance will continue large until the close. 

It is not expected that there will be 
much stored at the Head of the Lakes 
this year, winter storage being mostly 
undertaken at Buffalo, so that the grain 
can be handled for export, if necessary. 
Not many all-rail shipments are antici- 
pated this year, as the freight rates are 
proportionately higher, with wheat at 
half its last year value. 


Inspections for the week ending Dec. 
1 were 4,874 cars, against 5,789 last 
week. 

Following are the prices of No. | 
northern for each day of the week to 
Dec. 3: 


co—Futures—, 


Cash Nov. Dec. 
ee. WR: Ss $1.18% $1.14% $1.10% 
i wa £¢5s soe 1.15% 1.12% 1.09 
See: BO acesecrs 1.16 1.11% 1.094 

Dec. May 
i, Bax easdee 1.16% 1.08% 1.12% 
Bem, B seccvecce 1.19% 1.08% 1.134, 
Be Sots ecseves 1.18% 1.08% 1.12 
OATMEAL 


Rolled oats and oatmeal show prac- 
tically no change since previous report. 
Trade continues very quiet. The stand 
ard price for rolled oats is still $2.50~ 
2.75 per 80-lb bag, and oatmeal $3@3.25 
per 98-lb bag, delivered, Winnipeg terri 
tory. 

COARSE GRAINS 


All coarse grains are firm, in sym 
pathy with stronger wheat. The domes 
tic demand for oats is very quiet, bu! 
there is a better export inquiry; stock 
are not large or burdensome, and ther 
is no inclination to apply pressure. Bar 
ley and rye markets continue exception 
ally dull, but undertone appears strong 
and prices remain steady. During the 
week the price of oats gained 414c, bar 
ley %c and rye 6%4c. Closing prices: 
No. 2 Canadian western oats, 483,¢ bu; 
No. 3 Canadian western barley, 601,c: 
Nos. 1 and 2 Canadian western rye. 
9234¢c,—in store, Fort William. 


RYE PRODUCTS 


Trade and inquiry are very quiet. It 
is not expected there will be much busi 
ness done in these products for a month 
or so. Prices unchanged. Quotations: 
best patent flour, $6.50 bbl, in 98-lb bags; 
medium, $5.30; dark, $4; rye meal, $4,- 
delivered, Winnipeg territory. 


WESTWARD MOVEMENT OF WHEAT 


All shipments of wheat west of Moose- 
jaw, Sask., will go by way of Vancouver 
for foreign sale as soon as navigation 
closes at the Head of the Lakes, accord- 
ing to Samuel McClay, a member of the 
Vancouver Harbor Commission, who was 
in Winnipeg this week. More than 1,- 
000,000 tons of space has been booked at 
Vancouver for grain shipment to foreign 
markets, he said, and he was in receipt 


‘of a telegram from New York, making 


inquiries for 10,000 tons space per month 
for the next three months to European 
ports. The Vancouver Harbor Commis- 
sion is also seeking to stimulate export 
of Alberta steam coal to Pacific Coast 
ports. 


ADVANCE IN MARINE INSURANCE 


Marine insurance on ships sailing the 
Great Lakes advanced at midnight, 
Wednesday, and untit midnight, Dec. 12, 
premiums will be large. In order to 
take advantage of the regular low rate, 
elevators at Fort William and Port Ar- 
thur were working to capacity Wednes- 
day loading steamers to get away be- 
fore midnight. It is estimated a total 
of 5,316,000 bus grain were loaded into 
steamships, a season’s record for one 
day. Of this amount, around 3,171,000 
bus wheat are bound for Buffalo for ex- 
port via New York to Europe, and I,- 
875,000 bus will be carried in Canadian 
bottoms to Canadian ports in the lower 
lakes. 

NOTES 

The total wheat receipts for this sea- 
son are over 22,000,000 bus for the Sas- 
katchewan Co-operative Elevator Co., 
3,000,000 bus more than last year at 
this time. 


According to Winnipeg officials the 
Canadian Pacific Railway moved nearly 
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100,000,000 bus owe between Sept. 1 
and Nov. 30. heat constituted the 
larger ortion, 82,000,000 bus having been 
handled, while other grains totaled 11,- 
000,000 bus. 

Wheat shipments to the United King- 
dom and the Orient out of Vancouver 
this season to date amount to 2,076,332 
bus, according to the Vancouver Mer- 
chants’ Exchange. Of the total, 36,500 
tons were for the United Kingdom and 
21,500 for the Orient. 


MONTREAL 


MontTrReaL, Que., Dec. 3.—The trade in 
spring wheat flour for domestic con- 
sumption continues fairly active, although 
there has been little improvement in the 
demand from foreign buyers. The re- 
vival in local business is due to the ap- 
proaching end of navigation and the 
breaking up of good roads in many parts 
of the country. Carloads of first pat- 
ents are quoted at $7.50 bbl, second pat- 
ents at $7 and strong bakers at $6.80, 
jute, delivered, less 10c bbl for spot 
cash, 

Winter wheat flour prices remain firm, 
with a steady demand but supplies rather 
scarce. Car lots are selling at $5.65@ 
5.85 bbl for choice grades, and smaller 
lots at $6.15@6.25 in secondhand jute, 
delivered. Smaller lots of patents sold 
at $6.50, in new cotton bags, delivered. 

Prices for white corn flour are un- 
changed at $4.50@4.60 bbl for small lots, 
in jute bags, delivered. 

Because of limited supplies, the mar- 
ket for millfeeds and rolled oats remains 
strong. Trade was keen, but prices were 
unchanged, with carloads of Manitoba 
bran selling at $23.25 ton, shorts at $25.25 
and middlings at $30.25, in bags, de- 
livered, less 25c ton for spot cash. Pure 
barley meal is still quoted at $40 ton, 
pure grain moullie at $38 and feed corn 
meal at $35, in bags, delivered. Rolled 
oats are in fair demand at $2.80@2.85 
per bag of 90 lbs. 


NOTES 

Twenty-five shares of the Maple Leaf 
Milling Co., Ltd., stock were sold on 
the Montreal Exchange on Tuesday for 
112 each. The last sale of this security 
here was last January, when the price 
was 145%. Lake of the Woods made a 
gain of 23% the same day, selling at 1441). 

Bakers of this city are watching with 
interest the progress of the bread war 
in Ontario, as a result of which the price 
has been reduced to about 8c per loaf in 
many places. There was a suggestion 
here that this might result in the ship- 
ment into Montreal of supplies from On- 
tario, but freights and other things are 
against such a movement, it is claimed. 

An innovation in grain movement here 
was the shipment this week of two boat- 
loads of grain from Montreal back to 
Canadian lake ports. The grain came 
from up the lakes earlier in the season, 
but the end of navigation at this port 
found the stock still in elevators. So two 
boats picked up cargoes and took them 
to Buffalo, from which place they will 
be sent by rail to Atlantic Coast eleva- 
tors. 

Acting upon an order of the superior 
court, Paquet & Bonnier, authorized 
trustees, will sell by public auction, at 
69 St. James Street, Montreal, on Dec. 
16, at 11 a.m., the property of the Mont- 
real Cereal & Milling Co., Ltd., of Laval 
de Montreal, Que. The machinery is 
listed at $14,222. Three large blocks of 
real estate, the property of the bankrupt 
milling firm, will be offered for sale at 
the same time and in the same place. 


Canadian spring wheat flours are driv- 
ing American brands out of the Scottish 
market, according to Gordon B. John- 
ston, Canadian trade commissioner in 
Glasgow. In a circular dated Nov. 7 
he says he has the highest authority for 
saying that the Canadian product is mak- 
ing a great sale in Scotland, although 
American winter wheat is still a very 
active seller there. It was not until 
quite recently that Canadian millers dis- 
covered this good market for the best 


brands. 
L. F. Kier. 





The flour mill owned by Vignolo & Cia., 
at Avellaneda, Argentina, known as the 
Molino Central, was practically destroyed 
by fire recently. A provisional estimate 
of the loss places the figure at $500,000. 
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New York, N. Y., Dec. 3.—Unless all 
signs fail, this country is in for better 
times. New regulations supplanting the 
old national agreement rules as an- 
nounced by the United States Railway 
Labor Board are expected to reduce 
annual payroll expenditures in the sum 
of $50,000,000. This new rule affected 
about 400,000 employees, and will be of 
great service in expediting a return to 
more normal conditions in the transpor- 
tation industry. While the principle of 
collective bargaining is recognized, the 
open shop feature is also made effective, 
and the indications are that the readjust- 
ment throughout will be of great ad- 
vantage to business men and the ship- 
ping public. Now it will be possible to 
take up wage reductions, which ob- 
viously must anticipate any thorough- 
going reduction in freight rates. 


STRENGTHENING THE RAILROADS 


The railroads are being strengthened 
materially. Net earnings are showing 
distinct improvement. ‘There are signs 
that the great systems will find it much 
easier to finance, not only day to day 
requirements, but the immense volume of 
improvement work and general expan- 
sion before many months have elapsed. 
The American people are convinced at 
last that their transportation system 
must be made 100 per cent efficient and 
that the greatest folly is to maintain it 
in a slipshod manner. 

There is today a great popular senti- 
ment in favor of the railroads. This at- 
titude contrasts sharply with that of a 
few years ago, when every cheap poli- 
tician thought it smart to heckle the rail- 
roads and to antagonize them by legisla- 
tion and otherwise. ‘The war changed all 
that, however, and while there exists still 
an antirailroad feeling in certain sec- 
tions, the predominant public sentiment 
favors enlightened and generous treat- 
ment of the great transportation com- 
panies. 

It is highly significant that the public 
has begun again to invest heavily in rail- 
road shares. What a man is willing to 
put his money in is invariably something 
in which he believes and is willing to 
support. There are excellent grounds 
for believing, therefore, that the pres- 
ent buying of railroad securities reflects 
a genuine belief on the part of Ameri- 
cans that the transportation industry is 
headed toward distinct improvement in 
many lines. 

Next to agriculture, transportation is 
the greatest American industry and in a 
sense vital to the prosperity of the 
country. Without adequate transporta- 
tion facilities it would be impossible to 
conduct business, and there is gradually 
developing a well-defined sentiment in 
favor of strengthening all transportation 
interests and further fortifying them in 
a financial and physical sense. 


REMARKABLE BOND MARKET 


There never was such a bond market 
as Wall Street is witnessing. November 
dealings on the New York Stock Ex- 
change aggregated $411,534,600 par value, 
this being $91,900,000 in excess of last 
year. The bond market, in the language 
of the Street, has been literally “boiling.” 
Increased investment buying has been so 
heavy as to make it difficult for the bond 
houses to provide their customers with 
the securities that they ask for. The re- 
sult has been a competitive struggle for 
the market’s floating supply of bonds. 
This enormous trading shows that the 
whole country is in the mood once more 
to make immense purchases of long term 
investments. 

The situation is very reassuring, for 
one has only to recall the senda stagna- 
tion of last fall to realize how conditions 
have changed in favor of broader invest- 
ment buying and a bona fide demand 


from genuine investors. The market is 
still selling at a price basis sufficiently 
below the high level of the pre-war pe- 
riod to make its offerings most attrac- 
tive for conservative investors. 

Unless history fails to repeat itself, 
this broad buying of bonds will be effec- 
tive later on in creating an increased 
demand for good stocks and those of 
the highly speculative class. It is ap- 
parent that the country has plenty of 
money to invest, and that people are in- 
clined to invest it at terms which will 
make it advantageous for conservative 
business men to employ surplus funds in 
long term investments. Much of the 
present buying really represents the kind 
of “income insurance” which people are 
very glad to purchase at a time of fall- 
ing interest rates and business uncer- 
tainties. 

BASIC CONDITIONS 


Reports received by the Federal Re- 
serve Board show clearly that steady 
progress is being made in various indus- 
tries, but that nothing like a boom is in 
sight. The experts of the board believe 
that the worst conditions have passed 
and that unemployment has been some- 
what relieved, but the pace of improve- 
ment in November was less pronounced 
than during the preceding two months, 
and competent critics are looking for- 
ward with interest to the development of 
a satisfactory winter campaign. Busi- 
ness men everywhere are taking care 
not to stock up with an enormous quan- 
tity of merchandise, except in cases 
where it is apparent that the readjust- 
ment from a war price basis has been 
completed. 


BANKING CONSERVATISM 


The executive head of the largest bank 
in the world, Sir Reginald McKenna, 
formerly chancellor of the British Ex- 
chequer and now chairman of the board 
of the London Joint City and Midland 
Bank, Ltd., at the conclusion of his re- 
cent visit to New York said: “Thanks 
to the bold and public spirited policy of 
your leading banking institutions, the 
financial horizon seems clear, and though 
it will probably be some time before nor- 
mal conditions are restored, I am in- 
clined to say that the corner is turned. 
I would like to add, however, that this is 
no time for speculation. Recovery is 
bound .to be slow, working through a 
period of moderate fluctuations.” 

This is sound sense from a quarter 
which is unusually adroit and skillful in 
sizing up an extremely intricate world 
situation. All business is affected to 
some extent by the problems of interna- 
tional finance, the greatest difficulty be- 
ing the failure of bankers and business 
men thus far to agree upon a course of 
action which will lead to ultimate stabili- 
zation of foreign exchange. 

Notwithstanding the decline in the 
country’s export trade during 1921, the 
official figures show an excess of exports 
over imports for the first 10 months of 
the year aggregating $1,842,545,153. In 
any normal year such a favorable trade 
balance would claim the head lines on 
the first pages of all leading daily news- 
papers. The huge war totals changed 
all that, however, and the country is now 
thinking, as a matter of course, in bil- 
lions. 


THAWING OUT “FROZEN LOANS” 


Some of the large banks are receiving 
large sums in payment for loans which 
belong to the “frozen” class. This has 
relieved the situation in many ways, al- 
though the volume of past due indebted- 
ness is still much larger than usual. One 
New York bank alone is known to have 
$8,000,000 of such loans which cannot be 
taken up until much more prosperous 
conditions prevail in the great agricul- 
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tural area. A large volume of these past 
due loans are cuplained also by the hold- 
up in foreign trade. 

Slowly but surely, however, the “froz- 
en loan” account is being gradually 
liquidated and, while conditions are still 
very abnormal, the feeling is that the 
account will be closed up sooner than the 
bankers thought possible. It is believed 
that some help will be received from the 
deliberations of the international meeting 
of foreign exchange bankers at London. 
Inasmuch as the Federal Reserve Board 
will be represented at this meeting, it is 
expected that the proceedings will be 
highly beneficial for the American mar- 

et. 





AMERICAN LOAN CRITICIZED 


Departure of Queensland from Traditional 
British Money Market Brings Conster- 
nation in Australia 





Metsourne, Avustrawia, Oct. 26.—The 
feelings of Australians, as a people, to- 
ward the United States of America are 
of a much more kindly nature than they 
were at one time, and there is a rapidly 
growing belief that, in the comparatively 
near future, the two countries are go- 
ing to be drawn very closely together 
by reason of their mutual interests in 
the great Pacific. 

Nevertheless, when it was announced 
recently that the Queensland govern- 
ment had negotiated a loan of $12,000,- 
000 in New York, something almost akin 
to consternation was manifested in cer- 
tain quarters. In the minds of some 
people it seemed unbelievable that any 
government could so far forget itself as 
to go beyond the customary British 
sources of capital in the quest for finan- 
cial assistance. The cable from New 
York that the loan had been subscribed 
within half an hour did not make the 
position any the more pleasant or bear- 
able. 

Some sections of the press have esti- 
mated that the cost of the loan will be 
excessive, but this is scouted by the 
premier of Queensland, who has de- 
clared “deliberately and with emphasis” 
that it will work out at well under 6 
per cent. Discussing the action the 
premier explained that the government 
had been approached on several occasions 
with proposals for obtaining Queensland 
loan requirements in America, but hith- 
erto it had had a disinclination to break 
away from the traditional channel for 
borrowing oversea. 

However, as the London financiers, in- 
fluenced, apparently, by political consid- 
erations, had made up their minds to 
keep Queensland off the London mar- 
ket, and recognizing that the state’s re- 
quirements could not be met locally, the 
government had decided to accept the 
offer from America made through the 
Commonwealth Bank. The matter of 
borrowing from the United States was 
discussed thoroughly with that official, 
and it was upon his advice that the gov- 
ernment ultimately decided to issue the 
loan there. 

Most of the principal newspapers in 
the commonwealth have devoted leading 
articles to the matter. The Melbourne 
Argus, one of the most powerful organs 
in the commonwealth, indicates that any 
objection to Queensland’s going to New 
York can be based only upon senti- 
mental reasons. It further points out 
that, for reasons satisfactory to them- 
selves, leading financiers in Great Brit- 
ain, for the time being, have set their 
faces against lending to a ministry which 
has shown disrespect for solemn obliga- 
tions. Consequently, the offenders follow 
the example of others.in a similar plight 
by going to other sources. As they reach 
them with a bad reputation, no one is 
surprised that the accommodation grant- 
ed has to be paid for commensurately. 

Examples are quoted to show the 
readiness of the British capitalists to 
lend on satisfactory securities, and the 
absence of any attempt, financially, to 
starve the dominions. It is admitted 
that the interest rate on the loan is the 
highest yet paid by state or common- 
wealth. 

It is authoritatively stated that cer- 
tain American financiers have been seek- 
ing to induce other states, especially New 
South Wales and Victoria, to follow 
Queensland’s example. 


CuHartes J. Matruews. 
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Flour trade was dull early in the week, 
but at the close a few reports of better 
inquiries were received. General infor- 
mation, however, indicates stagnant trade 
conditions in practically all sections. 
Curtailed milling operations, due to lack 
of flour trade, are evidenced by extreme 
scarcity of feed. 

About the only market that reflected 
anything like a fair demand for flour 
was the South. Interior mills doing busi- 
ness mainly to this section reported fair 
inquiry from their established trade, but 
purchases are still confined to actual re- 
quirements. Sales consisted mainly of 
patents, there being only a moderate in- 
quiry for the lower grades. A fair vol- 
ume of business was also booked to the 
Southeast. 

There were no new developments in 
the export trade. Business continues 
quiet, as most of the bids received from 
abroad are entirely out of line with mill- 
ers’ views. With domestic trade practi- 
cally at a standstill, millers would wel- 
come a brisk export business, if they 
could agree with their foreign connec- 
tions on prices. 

The dullness which usually prevails the 
last few weeks in the year already domi- 
nates the local market. It is hard to 
interest bakers at any price, and little 
improvement is anticipated until after 
Jan. 1. Stocks are said to be low, but 
evidently they are sufficient to carry bak- 
ers over the holiday period. 

Flour prices in St. Louis are quoted as 
follows: spring first patent, $6.75@7.25 
per 140 Ibs, jute, St. Louis; standard 
patent $6.30@6.90, first clear $4@4.50; 
hard winter short patent $6.25@6.50, 
straight $5.25@5.50, first clear $4@4.25; 

.soft winter short patent $6@6.25, 
straight $5@5.25, first clear $4@4.30. 


MILLFEED 


The market ruled strong all week. 
Prices were advanced $1@2 on both bran 
and middlings, while demand was urgent. 
Offerings very limited, and many mills 
had no feed to offer. Available sup- 
plies were insufficient to meet the de- 
mand, and good prices were obtained 
for all the mills had to offer. Hard win- 
ter bran is quoted at $20@21 ton, soft 
winter bran at $21@22, and gray shorts 
at $25@26. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of St. Louis mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 50,400 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
PRIS WOOK. 2c cc ccccccvscese 24,100 48 
Last week ......csccsereve 24,900 49 
WOOF GBS wn rccccsccvascces 29,400 58 
Two years ago ......6++.+ 41,600 82 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 77,400 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Flour Pet. of 
output § activity 
THIS WOOK ...csscccscseves 26,700 35 
BME WOON oc cccnccesscccse 27,200 35 
MD Gc cccccdsecescoces 36,200 47 
DWWO FORTS OHO oe sccccess 45,250 59 


NOTES 

E. L. Morris, in charge of the Kansas 
City district of the federal grain super- 
vision, will be in St. Louis, Tuesday, on 
business. 

Leo J. Flannigan, southern sales man- 
ager of the George P. Plant Milling Co., 
St. Louis, is spending the week end in 
Memphis. 

Fire in the plant of the Interstate Bag 
Co., St. Louis, engaged in the manu- 
facture of burlap bags, caused a loss of 





approximately $15,000 on the stock, and 
$35,000 on the building. 

St. Louis mills quote corn goods, basis 
100-lb sacks, as follows: corn meal, $1.30 
@1.40; cream meal, $1.40@1.50; grits and 
hominy, $1.75@1.85. 

Rye flour, jute basis, is quoted as fol- 
lows by St. Louis mills: fancy white pat- 
ent, $5.20@5.30; standard white, $5.10@ 
5.20; medium, $4.90@5; straight, $4.15@ 
4.25; low grade, $3.40@3.60. 

The 1922 Farmers’ Week at the Uni- 
versity of Missouri has been set for Jan. 
16-20, inclusive. This is an annual event 
at which the work of the College of Ag- 
riculture is given to the farmers in a 
series of lectures. 

The sampling department of the Mer- 
chants’ Exchange is refusing to accept 
orders for treatment of cars containing 
live weevil, or insects injurious to stored 
grain, with bisulphide of carbon. The 
only methods being used are those em- 
ploying the use of boncar or carbon tet- 
rachloride. 

According to the monthly report of 
August Rump, official flour inspector of 
the Merchants’ Exchange, 10,281. bbls 
flour were inspected by the department 
during November. Flour stocks in St. 
Louis on Dec. 1 amounted to 84,470 bbls, 
compared with 76,400 on Nov. 1, 1921, 
and 66,900 on Dec. 1, 1920. 

Millers in this territory feel quite opti- 
mistic over the recent series of confer- 
ences in the Southwest between them- 
selves and representatives of the United 
States Shipping Board. It is generally 
believed that both parties have a much 
better understanding of the problems 
faced by the other, and that future co- 
operation will enable business to be car- 
ried on in a satisfactory manner between 
millers of this territory and the Ship- 
ping Board. 


LOUISIANA 

New Orteans, La., Dec. 3.—Conditions 
in flour are unchanged, and buyers are 
not disposed to book; in fact, they al- 
ways expect a break during the holidays. 
While the mills have raised their prices 
during the week and there was some talk 
of damage to the growing crop, with ulti- 
mate higher prices for deferred ship- 
ment, the July trading opened at very 
much less than the May option, and the 
trade in general has not much faith in 
the market. 

Flour prices, per barrel, quoted to 
dealers by mills, basis 98-lb cottons: 
spring 95 per cent patent $7.10@7.35, 
short patents $7.60@8; hard winter 
wheat 95 per cent $6.30@6.60, short pat- 
ents $7.10@7.60; soft winter 95 per cent 
$6.60@6.85, short patents $7.10@7.35; 
white corn flour, in 100-lb sacks, $1.55@ 
1.60. 

There is demand for bran, but mills 
have little or none to offer except in 
mixed cars. 

Grorce L. Ferry. 





WISCONSIN CROP YIELDS 


MitwavuKkee, Wis., Dec. 3.—Accord- 
ing to the monthly review issued by 
Joseph A. Becker, crop reporter of the 
state department of agriculture, the 
state’s wheat crop is estimated at 3,071,- 
000 bus, compared with 5,161,000 pro- 
duced in 1920, and a five-year average 
of 6,156,000. Production of spring wheat 
was 1,800,000 bus, against 3,159,000 last 
year, and a five-year average of 4,402,- 
000. The average yield was 12.0 bus per 
acre, against 12.6 in 1920, and a 10-year 
average of 18.5. The quality was rela- 
tively low and the weight light, being 
52.2 lbs per bu, against 52.7 in 1920 and 
a 10-year average of 56.8. Winter wheat 
production is estimated at 1,271,000 bus, 
compared with 2,002,000 in 1920 and a 


ior average of 1,754,000. Average 
yield is estimated at 16.5 bus per acre, 
compared with 22.0 in 1920, and a 10- 
year average of 20.5. The weight of 
the grain per measured bushel is esti- 
mated at 55.4 lbs, against 58.2 last year 
and a 10-year average of 58.3. 

Wisconsin’s rye crop this year is esti- 
mated at 6,450,000 bus, compared with 
7,728,000 in 1920, and a five-year average 
of 7,564,000. Average yield per acre is 
15.0 bus, against 16.0 in 1920 and a 10- 
year average of 17.2. The average weight 
per measured bushel is 54.4 lbs, com- 
pared with 56.2 last year and a 10-year 
average of 57.1. 

The corn crop of 1921 is the largest 
ever produced in Wisconsin, the esti- 
mate being 91,080,000 bus, against 36,- 
044,000 last year and a five-year average 
of 59,863,000. The average yield per 
acre is 46 bus, against 43.9 in 1920. 

L, E. Meyer. 


FORD AND MUSCLE SHOALS 


South Greatly Interested in Automobile 
Manufacturer’s Plan to Develop Great 
Fertilizer Plant in Alabama 


NasuHvitte, Tenn., Dec. 3.—The South 
is intensely interested in the bid of 
Henry Ford for the gigantic nitrates 
plant started during the war by the gov- 
ernment at Muscle Shoals, Ala. The 
automobile manufacturer promises, if he 
gets the plant, to make it the biggest in- 
dustry in the world. Under his proposi- 
tion he asks that the government com- 
plete work started, which it is estimated 
will cost from $28,000,000 to $40,000,000. 

Through the manufacture of nitrates 
from the air Mr. Ford promises to give 
the country cheap fertilizer in almost un- 
limited quantity, and to revolutionize the 
agricultural industry. His project is of 
vast importance to the farmers of the 
country, and particularly those of the 
South and Middle West. Mr. Ford says 
it will put the South on the map. 

Chester H. Gray, chairman of the 
Muscle Shoals committee of the Ameri- 
can Farm Federation Bureau, which was 
in convention in Atlanta last week, sub- 
mitted a report for the committee, stat- 
ing that the farmers of the United States 
face a serious shortage of nitrates for 
fertilizer in 1924, and the only way to 
overcome the situation will be by im- 
portation. Mr. Gray’s committee has 
studied Muscle Shoals, and he sees in the 
offer of Henry Ford to run the nitrates 
plant a blessing to the entire country. 

The report to the Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration says: 

“At present the tender made by Henry 
Ford is the best plan that presents itself 
for an immediate and continuous opera- 
tion of this plant. Undoubtedly the op- 
eration of Muscle Shoals on the scale 
that Mr. Ford proposes would be a 
blessing, not only to the states of the 
South, but to the whole nation. We 
must get cheap fertilizers and lots of 
them, which can be done only by put- 
ting the plant at Muscle Shoals in opera- 
tion. 

“Muscle Shoals is a Gibraltar to pro- 
tect American agriculture, and a Big 
Bertha to bombard the intrenched in- 
terests. It is a reasonable estimate to 
state that each year the soil of our na- 
tion loses approximately 4,000,000 tons 
of nitrogen in growing crops, and that 
not one half of this amount is replaced 
for future crops. In course of time, 
unless nitrate plants, such as we have 
at Muscle Shoals, are put into operation, 
there will be such a lack of nitrogen in 
the soil as to prevent farmers making a 
profit, or even raising enough food for 
our nation. 

“The use of sufficient fertilizers to 
guarantee good crops is dependent upon 
the price at which such fertilizers can be 
purchased. The main factor in keeping 
this price up is the price of nitrogen 
content which is used. 

“From figures of cost operation at 
Muscle Shoals we know that 21 per cent 
ammonium sulphate can be produced 
there when the hydroelectric develop- 
ment is completed, for a trifle over $50 
per ton, whereas the wholesale price of 
this commodity usually exceeds double 
that amount. We also know that the 
primary product of the Muscle Shoals 
plant, lime-nitrogen, which contains 21 
per cent nitrogen, can be produced for 
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approximately $31 per ton. The whole- 
sale price of this product in 1920 was 
$65.36. 

“Another feature that must not be for- 
gotten in connection with Muscle Shoals 
is that the use of. nitrogen in agricul- 
ture normally doubles every 10 years, 
Unless air filtration plants such as Mus- 
cle Shoals are developed we can only 
arrive at one conclusion, which is that 
the fertility of our soil will be in the 
future more seriously drained of its 
strength than has been the case in the 
past.” 

Mr. Ford has associated with him 
Thomas A. Edison. The two are sched- 
uled to visit Muscle Shoals this week to 
consider plans for its development. Mr, 
Edison says that he is sure that Mr, 
Ford will do a big thing for the South 
and the entire country in the develop- 
ment of Muscle Shoals, which is said to 
have a possibility of developing 1,000,000 
horsepower. 

Mr. Ford has the backing of the South 
in his movement, practically every im- 
portant chamber of commerce having 
tendered co-operation and approval. 
Messrs. Ford and Edison have been in- 
vited by the Nashville Chamber of Com- 
merce to visit this city on their trip 
South. 

Joun Leper. 





ASKS BETTER CREDIT FOR FARMERS 
Inpranapouis, Inp., Dec. 3.—More lil- 
eral credit for farmers of states in the 
corn belt through their local bankers, 
co-operating with state committees of 
the War Finance Corporation of the 
United States government, was advo- 
cated this week in Indianapolis by 
Eugene C. Meyer, Jr., managing direc- 
tor of the corporation. Other speakers 
who attended a meeting of Hoosier grain 
growers and bankers expressed similar 
views. The conference was called by 
Governor McCray, of Indiana, to con- 
sider the financial needs of agriculture. 

Lowering of high interest rates was 
demanded by Mr. Meyer, and he ex- 
pressed an opinion that credit should be 
extended through banks, adding that no 
co-operative farmers’ organization was 
necessary to make the War Finance Cor- 
poration’s funds available. 

Governor McCray, who is chairman of 
the corporation’s advisory committee on 
the needs of corn belt farmers, esti- 
mated that a minimum of $200,000,000 
would be required to finance farmers in 
holding their surplus corn. 

Epwarp H. ZiecNer. 





TRANSPORTATION ACT AMENDMENTS 

Wasuinoton, D. C., Dec. 3.—A deter- 
mined fight for important amendments 
to the transportation act will be waged 
in the Senate when that body resumes re- 
consideration of the railroad refunding 
bill at the regular session of Congress 
this month. The agricultural bloc is sup- 
porting amendments proposed by Sena- 
tor Capper, of Kansas, which would re- 
peal the so-called rate making section of 
the transportation act and prohibit the 
Interstate Commerce Commission from 
adjusting intrastate rates where they 
are in conflict with interstate rates. 

Merchant marine interests are behind 
another amendment which would with- 
hold the benefits of the refunding meas- 
ure from any carrier which is party to 
an agreement with foreign steamship 
companies that tends to divert American 
exports from our own merchant vessels 
to foreign bottoms. 

JoHN Marrinan. 





FLOUR PRODUCTION AND MOVEMENT 


Estimates by Russell’s Commercial News, 
based on the methods employed by A, L. 
Russell during his service as statistician for 
the Grain Corporation, and on mill reports 
to The Northwestern Miller, of the United 
States flour production and the flour and 
wheat movement for the period from June 
26 to Nov. 19, 1921 (000’s omitted): 
1921 1920 1919 

MOV. 18-19 ..cccccves 2,477 2,314 8,147 
June 26-Nov, 19 ...... 59,585 44,750 658,710 
Flour, June 26- 

Nov. 19, bbls— 
po” eee errr 7,345 + 7,024 8,220 
TOON o0k 6:0 cn cincs 80 360 5 
Wheat, June 26- 

Nov. 19, bus— 
Receipts from farms. .497,000 470,000 895,189 


BEXportse .ncccccsccees 146,308 186,145 61,155 
Imports ......-eeeee, 2,700 17,998 1,367 
Ground by mills ..... 268,132 201,375 271,945 


Wheat stocks, 

Nov, 19, bus— 
At terminals ........ 54,206 42,236 96,614 
At country elevators, 

mills and in transit. 66,054 184,242 204,737 
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CREDIT IS CHEAP 


Even in these days of serious business 
conditions, the one outstanding feature 
is the cheapness of credit. Whether this 
is caused by the pressure to do business 
—safely, if possible, but in any event to 
do it—or whether it is simply the result 
of laxity in business methods it is im- 
possible to say. Maybe it is a little of 
both, but the fact remains that flour has 
been sold, and is being sold, in such a 
free manner as to furnish the seller no 
protection whatever against a loss which 
is sure to follow a break in prices. 

Sometimes millers are directly at fault, 
sometimes their representatives, but in 
view of the ease with which information 
may be had that will protect against a 
loss occasioned by sales to weak-kneed 
brethren by showing beforehand the fool- 
ishness of selling to them, it is almost 
startling to find how many instances oc- 
cur throughout the year wherein the sell- 
er has evidently showed no desire to pro- 
tect himself or his principal by getting 
accurate knowledge of at least the gen- 
eral character of the prospective buyer. 

A mill representative, to be successful, 
must know that upon the success of his 
principal rests his own success, and the 
relationship is much bigger, much broad- 
er, and considerably more important, 
than the sale of one particular lot of 
flour. As the interests are identical, the 
protection of one is the protection of 
both, and therefore the one who prop- 
erly represents a mill must have at least 
as much interest in the welfare of the 
mill as he has in his own success. 

It is unquestionably trying to refuse 
to sell flour, when that is the particular 
object for which one is in business, but 
it is far better not to sell it unless it is 
at least reasonably certain that the stuff 
will be deliverable upon arrival without 
any quibble upon the part of the buyer. 

An instance which recently came to 
light is a case in point and is only a type 
of some hundreds of others that crop 
up during the average year, particularly 
when the wheat market fluctuates rap- 
idly. . 
The buyer in this case, the Oesloosky 
Baking Co. (which, by the way, is not its 
name), capitalized for the stupendous 
amount of eight thousand dollars, all of 
which had been subscribed for but only 
four thousand dollars in cash actually 
paid in, had booked at one time with dif- 
ferent mills direct and through brokers 
somewhere between twenty thousand and 
forty thousand barrels of flour, which, 
taken at eleven dollars per barrel (the 
prevailing price at the time when the 
contracts were made), aggregated at the 
lowest estimate two hundred and twenty 
thousand dollars, or over fifty times the 
amount of the actual cash capital of the 
concern making the purchase. 

The inevitable happened. The market 
dropped, and one milling concern showed 
a loss on one transaction of twenty-five 
hundred dollars, or two thirds of the 
total capital of the purchaser. The mill, 
of course, sold out for the buyers’ ac- 
count, and is suing for the amount of the 
loss, but with what final result it can 
easily be imagined. 

The point in all this, besides proving 
the frequent carelessness of both millers 
and their representatives, is that by per- 
mitting these large operations on the 
part of small dealers of questionable 
character, the really honest small dealer 
is being gradually driven out of busi- 
ness, and the whole character of the 
trade accordingly lowered; and those 


who are careless in checking up the ac- 
tual responsibility of those to whom they 
sell are directly responsible. 

The ease with which these things can 
be done by irresponsible buyers causes 
one to marvel that there are not more 
instances. Credit in the flour business 
seems to be so cheap that the writer is 
almost persuaded to try it, for appar- 
ently in that direction’ lies the acquire- 
ment of great wealth with the minimum 
amount of effort, something as yet un- 
discovered in the journalistic world. 


THE WEEK’S MARKET 


There is a slight change for the better 
in flour market conditions here. No gen- 
eral purchasing has occurred, but buyers 
are evidently beginning to feel that the 
present firmness and general upward 
tendency of the wheat market may con- 
tinue; consequently, they are more or less 
interested in providing for future needs. 
In addition to this there have been some 
fairly good-sized sales for 30 or 60 days’ 
delivery, and a strong rumor was abroad 
that one very large lot had been booked, 
though no verification was to be had. 

The feature of the market that is caus- 
ing most of the depression is the heavy 
stocks of flour either actually in New 
York or at near-by outside points. Some 
have placed the total of this flour as 
high as 1,000,000 bbls, but it is not be- 
lieved by most of the trade that the 
quantity is so great. Stocks, however, 
are unquestionably heavy, and have kept 
prices down for the past month, prevent- 
ing them from actually reflecting the 
full advances in wheat. 

A hopeful feature is that the principal 
holders of spot stocks, who a few weeks 
ago were very anxious to sell, are now 
rather inclined to hold on, feeling that 
higher prices eventually will prevail, 
enabling them to get out at a profit in- 
stead of at a loss. 

There is little to say regarding the 
export situation, both inquiry and busi- 
ness being extremely light. 

General quotations: spring first pat- 
ent, $8.25@9.25; standard patent, $7@ 
7.50; first clear, $4.75@5.50; soft winter 
straights, $5.50@5.90; hard winter 
straights, $6.50@7; first clear, $4.75@ 
5.50; rye, $5.25@6,—all in jute. 


NOTES 


Millers visiting New York this week 
were. E. L. Stancliffe, sales manager 
Crete (Neb.) Mills, and E. S. Rea, man- 
ager Rea-Patterson Milling Co., Coffey- 
ville, Kansas. 

A cable was sent this week by F. H. 
Price, export agent of the Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation, to the general secre- 
tary of the International Law Associa- 
tion, now in session in London, protest- 
ing, on behalf of the exporting American 
millers, oe the exclusion of cargo 
shippérs from conference on rules for 
bills of lading to which shippers are 
bound as parties, claiming that cargo in- 
terests have equal rights with vessel in- 
terests and that American millers would 
not assent to any rules or bills of lading 
which did not recognize such equality. 


BUFFALO 

Burraro, N. Y., Dec. 3.—While the 
demand for spring patents shows no ma- 
terial increase over last week, there ap- 
pears to be a better feeling; in fact, 
some of the mills managed to get enough 
new business to keep going for another 
10 days or more. The mills want or- 
ders, and apparently are determined to 
run, regardless of price. This is evi- 
dent from quotations, the best patent 
ranging $7.50@8.25, with the majority 
around $8. The miller needs the feed, 
and it is bringing satisfactory prices. 
Besides this, the general opinion is that 
flour stocks are not excessive, and there 


is no telling when buyers will take a 
notion to come into the market. 

Take the situation in clears, for in- 
stance. The mills slaughtered prices, got 
rid of a large surplus, and now some of 
them are out buying to make up orders 
received at higher prices than they sold 
at. Nearly all have received inquiries 
for both first and second clears the past 
three days, and as a consequence have 
advanced their prices considerably and 
are not anxious to sell. Rye flour steady, 
but little trading reported. 

Nearly all the mills ran a little better 
than last week, but the increase was due 
mostly to the resumption of milling in 
bond during the past three davs. Two 
mills down last week ran half time this 
week, and one exceeded its capacity, as 
there was an urgent need for feed, and 
stocks of flour on hand were low. 

Local prices to the retail trade were 
$8.50 for the best family patent, in cot- 
ton 98’s, but it is claimed the mills were 
anxious to sell and that it would be easy 
to shade that figure. 

Kansas mill agents here were out for 
business, but got very little. Early prices 
of the week were higher, but a decline 
was quoted today and a further shading 
is possible. Short patent was offered at 
$6.75@7.45, and standard at $6.25@6.75, 
Buffalo rate points. 

Canadian flour was offered at $7.35@ 
7.50, track, Buffalo, but no business of 
consequence was reported. 

Millfeeds keep on advancing, and were 
scarcer today than last week, at the ad- 
vance of $1 for bran and middlings. 
Other feeds are only steady, with red 
dog weak. The mills refuse to sell bran 
and middlings except in mixed cars. The 
country is very short of supplies, having 
held off too long, and is now buying 
other cattle feeds, which are also going 
higher daily. Weather has been warm 
this week, but predictions are for a 
cold spell, and there appears to be little 
hope for any surplus stock of bran or 
middlings during the rest of the year. 
Canadian mills have a little middlings to 
sell at $24.25, track, Buffalo, but no bran. 

Corn-meal coarse feed fairly active, 
strong and higher, and there is little 
hominy feed offered, the mills being 
sold up. Gluten feed higher and spot 
very scarce, with shipment held at $37.08. 
Cottonseed meal higher, and demand 
good for spot as quoted. Oil meal was 
advanced $1, but the price is considered 
too high, and demand is limited. Milo 
higher, and spot scarce. 

Buckwheat higher, and is getting very 
scarce. The price was advanced lic this 
week, and little obtainable. Buckwheat 
flour firmer; 414c lb asked in 5-lb paper 
bags. Rolled oats steady and in light 
demand. Reground oat hulls are want- 
ed, and would sell at $13 ton, but hold- 
ers are not offering to any extent. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Buffalo mills for the week, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 





Flour Pet. of 

output activity 
This week - 126,425 76 
Last week ° 93,125 56 
Year ago ++ 126,450 76 
TWO YOATS ABO ..cccccsece 156,550 94 
Three years ago.......++. 163,500 98 


NOTES 

Flour receipts for the week were 226,- 
800 bbls; last year, 145,600. 

Shipments of grain by canal this week 
from Buffalo to New York were 547,726 
bus wheat and 34,500 bus corn. No ship- 
ments last year. 

The bag trade is reported quiet, but 
prices firmer at the decline. Feed, 100- 
Ib, are quoted at $73 per M; cotton 98's, 
$145; jute 140’s, $82. 

Stocks of wheat in store here are 7,- 
885,000 bus, compared with 3,661,000 a 
year ago. There are also 2,800,000 bus 
corn, 4,800,000 bus oats, and 1,500,000 
bus barley and rye. 

Receipts of grain at this port for the 
week were 12,564,264 bus, of which 9,- 
759,924 were wheat, 8,800,000 coming 
from Canadian ports. Last year the re- 
ceipts were 12,548,000 bus, of which 9,- 
636,699 were wheat, 7,813,700 from Can- 
ada. 

Ground for the new office building and 
factory of the National Biscuit Co. was 
broken this week. The construction con- 
tract is in the hands of the Thompson & 
Starret Co., of New York City. The 
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buildings will cost $900,000. Work on 
the plant will continue during the winter. 

Maxwell M. Nowak, who was president 
of the Broadway National Bank, which 
recently passed into the control of the 
Buffalo Trust Co., says he primarily 
resigned so that he might be able to give 
more attention to his personal business 
enterprises, particularly his feed plant 
at Hammond, Ind., executive offices of 
which will be in Buffalo. 

E. Banoasser. 


BALTIMORE 

Bautimore, Mp., Dec, 3.—Flour was on 
the shelf all week, where it will probably 
remain until the buyers realize how good 
and cheap it is pom come for it. Prices 
are only about half what they were at 
one time during the war period, with a 
short crop in service and one in prospect. 
However, the buyers, like a flock of 
sheep, can be counted on not to make 
a stampede for stuff until some one has 
led the way. Offerings were fair, but 
not pressing. 

Springs were steady but quiet, first 
patents closing nominally at $7.50@7.75; 
standard patents, $7@7.25,—in 98-lb cot- 
tons; 50@60c more in wood, 5@1l5c less 
in jute, or 15@25c less in bulk. In in- 
stances good standard patent was of- 
fered at $7, cotton, though many mills 
were asking well over this figure. Trad- 
ing was limited, and confined to car lots. 

Hard winters were easier and inac- 
tive, short patents at the close ranging 
$7.25@7.50; straights, $6.75@7,—in 98-lb 
cottons; 50@60c more in wood, 5@l5c 
less in jute, or 15@25c less in bulk. No 
business was in sight, though a few mills 
were urgent for bids, especially for quick 
shipment. 

Soft winters were unchanged and nomi- 
nal, short patents closing nominally at 
$6.50@6.75; near-by straights, $5.50@ 
5.75,--in 98-lb cottons; 50@60c more in 
wood, 5@lac less in jute, or 15@265c less 
in bulk, Patents were in very limited de- 
mand, southern and western, though 
there seemed to be no giving way in 
price. Local buyers of this grade are 
comfortably supplied for the moment. 
Near-by straight was in very moderate 
call, only a few sales being recorded and 
those at $5.25, bulk, as far as could be 
ascertained. Many mills, however, were 
holding firm for $5.50, bulk, or $5.75 in 
cotton. Probably New York was the 
best buyer and bidder for export. 

City mills found trade exceedingly 
quiet, domestic and export, and reported 
no change in flour quotations but an ad- 
vance of $2 ton in feed. Receipts of 
flour for the week, 25,278 bbls; destined 
for export, 5,553. 


NOTES 

John J. Snyder, of Robinson & Jack- 
son, grain commission, will sail from 
New York today for Bermuda. 

Exports from here this week included 
3,201 bbls flour and 1,454,411 bus grain— 
523,913 wheat, 549,070 corn and $81,428 
rye. 

Latest insurance rates on grain in 
Baltimore export elevators: wheat, $1.30 
bu; corn, 70c; rye, $1.10; barley, $1; 
oats, 50c. 

Receipts of new southern corn from 
Nov. 3 to Dec. 3, 11,249 bus; year ago, 
2,368. Range of prices this week, 581% 
@58¥,c; last year, 74@90c. 

Receipts of new southern wheat from 
June 17 to Dec. 3, 1,128,242 bus; same 
period last year, 1,370,330. Range of 

rices this week, $1.10@1.1814; last year, 
1.50@1.84, 

Visitors of the week were S. H. Rog- 
ers, of the Wilkins-Rogers Milling Co., 
Inc., Washington, D. C., and A. R. Den- 
nison, with James E. Bennett & Co, 
grain, Chicago. 

John T. Fahey & Co., grain receivers 
and exporters, cleared Wednesday, in 
the Nervier, for Rotterdam and Ant- 
werp, 264,000 bus Manitoba wheat, 
brought here from Buffalo. 

Herbert A. Kline, president Farmers’ 
Milling & Grain Co., Mount Airy, Md., 
and William B. F. Hax, son of George 
A. Hax, of G. A. Hax & Co., feed, grain 
and hay, have applied for membership in 
the Baltimore Chamber of Commerce. 

It is stated that Maryland corn grow- 
ers captured 17 prizes at the Hay and 
Grain Show, recently held at Chicago in 
connection with the International ive 
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Stock Exposition, principally for the ex- 
cellence of both their white and yellow 
ear corn exhibits. 


It is announced that 
Agricultural Society and all affiliated or- 
of the state, including the 
newly formed Agricultural Corporation 
of Maryland, will hold joint and sepa- 
rate meetings in this city, Jan. 10-12, for 
the pu of discussing, among other 
things, legislation and co-operative buy- 
ing and selling. 

It has just come to light that early in 
November the big bakers of this market 
made some large purchases of Canadian 
short ‘patent flour from an out-of-town 
agent at $7 bbl, jute. It is also stated 
that two of the leading northwestern 
mills have likewise been making large 
sales of spring short patent from Ca- 
nadian wheat to the big bakers here and 
elsewhere at prices defying competition. 

Cuarzes H. Dorsey. 





PITTSBURGH 

Prrrssuncu, Pa., Dec. 3.—The flour 
market this week was rather unsettled. 
Little or no activity was reflected in 
sales. There were unexpected specifica- 
tions against orders by bakers, most of 
them for prompt shipment, and in some 
instances mills had to ask for exten- 
sions. Most of the jobbers and some of 
the bakers are understood to have liberal 
—> of flour on hand. In the family 
trade the nationally advertised flours ap- 
pear to be the best sellers. It was re- 
ported that some exceptionally low prices 
were quoted on Kansas flour, but found 
little or no takers. 

Prices prevailing this week: spring 
wheat patent $7@8.25, and hard winter 
$6.25@7.50, cotton 98’s, Pittsburgh; soft 
winter, $4.60@5; clears, $4.75@5.50. 

The millfeed market was brisk and 
sales were with liberal offerings. 
Prices: standard middlings, $22.50@23; 
flour middlings, $29@30; red dog, $38.50 
@39.50; spring wheat bran, $22@22.50. 


NOODLE PLANT IS SOLD 

The plant of the S. R. Smith Noodle 
Co., Grantham, Pa., was sold at bank- 
rupt sale for $34,500. Bondholders bid 
the plant in to protect themselves, and 
will now, it is announced, continue their 
efforts to find a purchaser. The ap- 
praised value is $46,000. The plant in- 
cludes a large, two-story brick building, 
a power plant and a warehouse. The 
company was founded by the late S. R. 
Smith, of Harrisburg. Following his 
death the controlling interest was taken 
over by another concern, and eight 
months ago the company was forced into 
bankruptcy. 


PENNSYLVANIA OAT CROP 
The total crop of oats in Pennsyl- 
vania for 1921 was 33,511,859 bus, with 
an acreage of 1,146,543. The average 
yield per acre was 29.2 bus. In 1920 
the state produced the enormous crop 
of 44,000,000 bus, with an average yield 
of 39 bus to the acre. Berks, Somerset, 
York and Westmoreland counties were 
the only ones that produced more than 
1,000,000 bus oats in 1921. 


NOTES 


August Bold, proprietor of Bold’s bak- 
ery, was confined to his home this week 
with a minor ailment. 

The Stoneking bakery, East Fairmont, 
W. Va., is enlarging its bakery and in- 
stalling a new steam oven. 

A Federal System bakery at Read- 
ing, Pa., has been taken over by L. M. 
Olmsted as manager. L. Ullman is fore- 
man. 

George A. Allsopp, a baker of the 
Pittsburgh district, is now superintend- 
ent of manufacturing in the New Castle, 
Pa., plant of the Mahoning Bread Co. 

Announcement is made of the wed- 
ding of Miss Shirley B. Hengst, of Birds- 
boro, Pa., to George W. Peters, district 
manager of the Washburn-Crosby Co. at 
Reading, Pa. 

Israel Werner and Philip Winter, trad- 
ing as the New System Bakery Co., 
Homestead, Pa., were made defendants 
in involuntary bankruptcy proceedings. 
Elliott Frederick was named receiver. 

Owing to high prices of coal and the 
cheapness of corn, many farmers in Lan- 
easter County are burning corn and 
cobs. They report that corn makes a 
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very satisfactory heat, and does not burn 
away as fast as wood. 

Figures issued by the department of 
agriculture of Pennsylvania on the state 
corn crop show a total of 59,637,425 bus 
from 1,287,676 acres. Lancaster County 
led with 5,286,693 bus, York County be- 
ing next with 4,207,342, 

The Wentzel Baking Co., of Braddock, 
Pa., is in the hands of Elliott Frederick, 
receiver. Involuntary bankruptcy pro- 
ceedings were instituted by the Jesse C. 
Stewart Co. and Charles D. Koch & Co. 
A hearing on the petition will be held 
Dec. 13. 

At a meeting of the sales force and 
officials of the New Castle, Pa., plant 
of the Mahoning Bread Co., a welcome 
was extended to J. E. McCarthy, the new 
sales manager, who came from Philadel- 
phia. The occasion was also a farewell 
to A. W. Andrews, who goes to Erie as 
treasurer of the company. Frederick 
Davis, the new general manager, was one 


of the speakers. 
C. C. Larus. 





BOSTON 


Boston, Mass., Dec. 3.—Demand for 
flour in this market is lagging behind 
even. ordinary demands, mill agents re- 
porting practically no business. Buyers 
continue indifferent, and no inducement 
seems great enough to influence them to 
purchase a barrel more than is absolutely 
necessary to meet current requirements. 

Although wheat prices have fluctuated 
during the week, flour values have not 
followed suit. While it would seem that 
everything possible that could happen to 
depress prices had already had its ef- 
fect, flour buyers generally are still of. 
the belief that the market is due to go 
still lower and that nothing is to be 
gained by laying in supplies ahead of im- 
mediate needs, 

This city is well supplied with flour, 
purchased a few weeks ago when there 
was a prospect of a railroad strike. At 
that time jobbers, wholesalers, retailers 
and big bakers laid in a supply far in 
excess of their requirements. ‘This has 
been coming forward freely, and most 
of the trade now has more flour here 
and on the way than it can handle. In 
order to save storage charges, some of 
this is offered at concessions from ask- 
ing prices. 

About all that local mill agents hope 
for at the present time is to keep in 
close touch with their customers so as to 
be ready to take advantage of any sud- 
den change of sentiment. Up to the 
present no flour buyer here sees any 
reason why he should stock up to cover 
future needs, . 

Local flour prices show few changes 
from last week, although the market as 
a whole might be said to be a shade 
higher. Special spring wheat short pat- 
ents are held in the range of $8.50@9 bbl, 
in 98-lb cotton sacks, with standard 
spring patents at $7.75@8.25 for coun- 
try and §$8.40@8.75 for Minneapolis 
brands. Spring first clears dull and 
nominal. Hard winter patents higher at 


$6.75@8.15, the outside quotation being- 


for short patents. Soft winter flours are 
held steady, patents ranging $6.75@8, 
straights $6.50@7 and clears $5.75@6.25. 

Rye flours are held higher, but demand 
is slow and few sales are reported. 


GRAIN EXPORTS IMPROVING 


Exports of grain have taken a decided 
turn for the better, and heavy shipments 
are booked for shipment from this port. 
During the past week the Stolwyk sailed 
for Valencia and Alicante, Spain, with a 
full cargo of 124,574 bus wheat, mostly 
Canadian. The Mississippi and Mary- 
land sailed for Antwerp with 20,000 bus 
wheat, 120,000 bus oats and 30,000 bus 
barley. Another full cargo of wheat left 
this port today for Rotterdam, there be- 
ing 245,777 bus, the largest grain cargo 
taken out in months. The Valdura is 
due here Dec. 5 to load a full cargo of 
grain for the Mediterranean, and will 
be followed by two other steamers to 
load for continental ports. 


NOTES 

The Hinman Coal & Grain Co., Med- 

way, Mass., has been incorporated, with 
$20,000 capital. 

Recent visitors on ’change were H. D. 

Bartlett, manager the Mid-West Milling 

Co., Abilene, Kansas, who was the guest 


of Fred J. Volkmann; W. H. Sudduth, 
Minneapolis, vice president Commander 
Mill Co., Big Diamond Mills Co., Empire 
Milling Co., the guest of Fred W. Choat; 
Charles B. Lee, Buffalo. 


Louis W. DePass. 





PHILADELPHIA 


Puitapverputa, Pa., Dec. 3.—There was 
little. trading in flour during the past 
week, buyers lacking confidence, in view 
of the fluctuations in wheat. The mar- 
ket was somewhat unsettled, though 
values showed little net change. There 
are fairly liberal supplies on hand, and 
local jobbers and bakers are indisposed 
to anticipate requirements. There were 
some resales noted at figures below the 
limits of the mills. 


NOTES 

H. C. Bernet, of the Bernet, Craft & 
Kauffman Milling Co., St. Louis, was on 
*change this week. 

The Philadelphia Commercial Exchange 
has formally adopted the new feed rules, 
and they will become effective on Dec. 8. 

Norwood P. Holland, of the grain, hay 
and feed firm of E. L. Rogers & Co., 
has recovered from an attack of pneu- 
monia. 

John O. Foering, formerly grain in- 
spector for the Commercial Exchange, 
left today with his wife for Duneden, 
Fla., where they will spend the winter. 

The Kolb Baking Co. has been award- 
ed a contract by the city for $13,000 
worth of rolls, the Atkinson Milling Co. 
one of $4,830 for flour, and the Ezekiel 
Dunwoody Co. one of $1,700 for flour. 

The Dainty Baking Co., of Washing- 
ton, N. J., with $100,000 capital, has 
been incorporated by George E. Chris- 
tine, of West Orange, Henry Nell, of 
Irvington, and Alfred H. Paples, of 
Newark. 

Samvue S. Danrets. 





ROCHESTER 

Rocuester, N. Y., Dec. 3.—The flour 
market is listless. Even the stiffening 
prices on grain brought no response. The 
trade appears to be determined to buy 
only for immediate needs, but mills here 
are not chasing trade. Those with estab- 
lished brands can depend on regular 
customers coming into the market for 
small lots as required; beyond that, there 
is not much doing. 

With little sold ahead, mills are gaug- 
ing output close to current sales. Fol- 
lowing wheat, spring patents are firm to 
25c higher, but if a round sale depended 
on some concession, it probably would 
not be lost by sticking too close to the 
nominal quotations. However, with over- 
head going on just the same whether 
the output is 25 per cent or 100, the 
range for concessions on flour is nar- 
rowed. The light output of feed fur- 
ther limits the mills in trimming flour 
prices. 

Some mills are cleaned up on low 
grade. One or two have had a little in- 
quiry for clears, presumably for ex- 
port, but it failed to materialize into 
business. However, there is no great ac- 
cumulation of clears. Going prices on 
spring wheat flours: patents, $8.50@ 
8.75 bbl, cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston; 
local, $8.50; straights, $8, cotton 98's, 
mostly local; bakers patent, $8.25, cot- 
ton 98’s, car lots, Boston; first clears, 
$5.75@6.75, cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston; 
local, $6; low grade, $4@4.25, jute, car 
lots, Boston. 

There has been more activity in soft 
wheat flours. There is little competition 
here from the outside, and while the 
volume of business is light compared 
with normal, there has been enough to 
keep mills running on the reduced out- 
put averaged for months past. The 
trade is looking for bargains. With 
wheat firm, it is close figuring to cut 
prices much, but some of the best brands 
are offered freely at 10c under a 
week ago. Winter straights, established 
brands, are offered at $6.15 bbl, cotton 
98’s, car lots, Boston; local, $7. 

Old orders on rye flour are practically 
filled. However, there have been a few 
sales this week, and there is now about 
10 days’ business in sight. Prices are 
steady, with best white brands quoted at 
$6.25 but there might be some conces- 
sions on a lot of much size. Western 
brands dull, and prices little changed. 
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Buckwheat flour steady, with some busi- 
ness on the basis of $4.50 per 100 lbs, 
bulk, jobbing basis. 

With the extremely light output of 
feed, prices are advancing sharply. 
However, demand is not as great as it 
has been for several past seasons. Farm- 
ers here are feeding few beef cattle or 
sheep for the block. Meat prices have 
slumped and caught growers here with 
costly stock still on their hands, and 
while it looks as though the bottom had 
been reached and there is due to be a 
reaction, recent losses are too fresh in 
mind for farmers to take any further 
chances just yet. Some mills have not 
yet caught up on previous sales. 

Going feed prices: spring bran, $25@ 
28.50 ton, sacked, car lots, Boston; local, 
$28; winter bran, $25@27, sacked, most- 
ly local; spring middlings, $28@29, 
sacked, car lots, Boston; local, $30; win- 
ter middlings, $28@30, sacked, mostly 
local. Rye feed closely cleaned up aid 
selling locally at $23@25 ton, sacked. 
Western feeds steady and prices un- 
oe Corn meal, table quality, 
steady at $1.30@1.40 per 100 lbs, smiill 
lots. 

ROCHESTER FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Rochester mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 18,600 bbls, as _re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 

output activity 
This WOOK cccacseccvvccecece 7,100 38 
Teast WOOK oc cccccccccccece 6,600 


Of this week’s total, 5,200 bbls are 
spring wheat flour, 1,400 winter and 50) 
rye. 

7 om 

Traffic on the barge canal has been 
extremely heavy this week. Gauged |) 
grain shipments, it is probably tlhe 
heaviest of the season. About 30 barges 
loaded with wheat and bound east for 
tidewater passed through the city in on 
day. It is anticipated that traffic wil! 
be heavy from now until the ice sto})s 


navigation. 
T. W. Kyaprr. 





OREGON 

PortLanp, Orecon, Dec. 3.—There wis 
rather more interest in the local flou: 
market this week, and buying was on : 
somewhat broader scale. There was alsv 
a steadier feeling as to prices, in view 
of the tendency of the wheat market. 
and this to some extent stimulated buy 
ing. All grades of flour were quoted th: 
same as last week, family patents al 
$6.75 and bakers hard wheat at $6.80. 

There was also a heavier demand fo: 
millfeed, and mill-run was quoted strong 
at $21 ton. 

Weekly output of Portland flour mills. 
in barrels, as reported to The North 


western Miller: 
Flour Pet 


Weekly output ofac 

capacity for week tivit 
This week ........ 57,000 107 4 
Last week ........ 57,000 29,582 5 
Year ago .......0. 48,000 13,895 2 
Two years ago..... 42,600 27,758 6 
Three years ago.... 40,500 36,200 s 
Four years ago.... 33,000 31,253 9 


Flour exports from Portland in N¢ 
vember amounted to 138,080 bbls, value«! 
at $680,135, and wheat exports were 
4,243,534 “bus, worth $4,750,794. The 
cereal export movement in November, 
compared with that of October, shows 
loss in volume of 890,174 bus, and in 
value of $1,026,081. Flour exports in 
November show a gain of 40,400 bbls. 

J. M. Lownspate. 





GROWERS HOLDING RYE 

The Weyauwega (Wis.) Milling Co 
writes that it is difficult to purchase even 
small lots of milling rye, owing to 
the fact that holders are not willing to 
accept the present market price. 

“The growers from whom we purchase 
most of our rye,” states the Weyauwega 
company, “absolutely refuse to -consider 
the present price, and a great many of 
them are grinding rye for feed instead 
of offering it for sale to be made into 
food for human consumption. This, of 
course, is taking: from the market a great 
many bushels of the finest quality of rye. 
Only a short time ago we were able to 
buy our rye at le under the December 
option, but today we can purchase only 
a very limited amount by paying 3c 
over, although the market is quoted on 
about a parity with the December op- 
tion.” 
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NASHVILLE 

Nasuvittz, Tenn., Dec. 3.—With a 
steadier wheat market the demand for 
flour from the Southeast is showing some 
improvement. Practically none is being 
pooked for foreign shipment, but the 
aggregate of carload quantities for im- 
mediate shipment is larger than for the 
last two weeks. The decline in cotton 
has been tremendously discouraging, 
causing credits to be more stringent. 
However, the South must soon a “4 uy- 
ing again, even though it may be on a 
hand-to-mouth policy. 

Prices at the close of the week were 
substantially as follows: best short soft 
winter wheat patent, 98-lb cotton, f.o.b., 
Ohio River points, $7.75@8.25; standard, 
$6.25@6.50; straight, $5.85@6.15; first 
clear, $4.50@5.25. Demand is quiet for 
Minnesota and Kansas flours. Millfeed 
is in decidedly better demand and prices 
firmer. Soft winter wheat bran, $20@ 
21.50; standard middlings, $25@27. Corn 
meal continues dull. 

WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output by Nashville and southeastern 

flour mills, in barrels, as reported to The 


Northwestern Miller: 
Flour Pet. 


Weekly output of ac- 
capacity for week tivity 
This week ....... 184,170 65,009 35.2 
Last week ......-+ 203,430 91,724 45.0 
Year a0 ..sccess 226,440 84,602 37.3 


118,238 55.8 


Two years ago... 211,590 
88,382 51.9 


Three years ago.. 170,040 
STOCKS 


Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 


Dec, 2 Nov. 26 
Flour, WRIS ..cccccccscce 47,300 50,400 
W cat, DUB ccccccccorvecs 199,000 183,000 
Corn, DUB .ccese caveains 47,000 93,000 
Oats, WEB ccccccdevccese 576,000 604,000 


NOTES _ 

The Hall Milling Co., Sylvester, Ga., 
will erect a $10,000 elevator. 

F. Ryter, of Nashville, has purchased 
the business of the American Milling 
Co., Martin, Tenn. 

The Glenwood Mills, Cadiz, Ky., were 
recently burned, with loss reported at 
$7,000, partly insured. 

The Gulf Flour & Produce Co., with 
$50,000 capital stock, has been incorporat- 
ed at Gulfport, Miss., by W. E. Day 
and others. 

L. D. McKee, one of the best-known 
flour salesmen of this section, will soon 
begin his twenty-seventh year with the 
Liberty Mills, of Nashville. 

Joun Lerrrr. 





URGES TIDEWATER SHIP CANAL 

Batrmore, Mp., Dec. 3.—At the four- 
teenth annual convention of the Atlantic 
Deeper Waterways Association, held at 
Savannah, Ga., recently, John H. Small, 
former member of Congress from North 
Carolina and president of the National 
Rivers and Harbors Congress, urged the 
construction of a tidewater ship canal 
between the Delaware and Chesapeake 
bays as the first canal to be developed, 
thus bespeaking for Baltimore the ad- 
vantages of a short cut to the sea. 

Cuantes H. Dorsey. 





PEN PICTURE OF THE SOUTH 

Evansvittz, Inp., Dec. 3.—Charles 
W. Cooper, sales manager of the Sunny- 
side Flour Mills, is home from a trip 
over the entire South in search of busi- 
ness. Mr. Cooper is a southern man, 
and came to Evansville a few months 
igo from Montgomery, Ala., where he 
had established a large flour and grain 
brokerage concern. 

“There are portions of the South,” he 
said, “where conditions are absolutely 
pitiful. The boll weevil has invaded 
Georgia and Alabama, and the cotton 
raisers are practically flat on their backs. 
In southern Alabama the condition is so 
serious that it is a question if the people 
are going to pull through. There are 
cotton fields that usually raise 600 bales 
of cotton, where two and three bales 
have been the crop. These farmers are 
in bank to the extent of a usual crop, 
and they are unable to pay their debts. 
They are unable to secure credit for next 
year’s crop, and are afloat on land that 
is practically worthless until the boll 
weevil runs its course, which takes about 
three years. 

“There is only one feature of their 
condition that is assuring. They have 
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raised enough corn and hay to feed their 
stock. In centers like Selma, Mont- 
gomery and Dothan, merchants are giv- 
ing the farmers méal instead of flour, 
and many of them have raised enough 
ge to carry them over the winter. 
e Mississippi delta country has re- 
turned to normal crops again, the boll 
weevil having spent its force there, and 
good crops were raised this year. There 
is money there with which to do business 
normally now. Over in Florida. the 
business situation is just as deplorable. 
In the territory traversed I am used to 
selling about 7,000 bbls flour on such a 
trip. I came home with orders for only 
1,800. This is the situation in a nut- 
shell.” W. W. Ross. 





CONGRESSIONAL PROGRAMME 


Several Important Measures Pledged by the 
Administration Confront the Present 
Session—The Legislative Record 


Wasurinoton, D. C., Dec. 3.—The sec- 
ond session of the Sixty-seventh Con- 
ress, which convenes next week, is con- 
ronted with much unfinished business 
that has been pledged by the administra- 
tion. Among the chief measures in this 
programme is the permanent tariff bill. 

The last important action of the “ex- 
tra” session was the adoption by the 
Senate of the conference report on the 
revenue bill carrying provisions estimat- 
ed to yield about $3,200,000,000. This is 
about $728,900,000 less than the present 
law would produce for the first fiscal 
year during which it was in full opera- 
tion, and about $16,000,000 in excess of 
the estimated revenue requirements for 
the next fiscal year. 

Before he signed the revenue measure 
the President intimated that it might be 
found necessary to modify it at an early 
date. At the same time Senator Penrose, 
of Pennsylvania, chairman of the finance 
committee of the Senate, echoed this 
word from the White House when he 
admitted that the bill as adopted was a 
“temporary and transitional makeshift.” 

In summing up the record of the ex- 
traordinary session, on paper, the accom- 
plishments of the House of Represen- 
tatives show to advantage. It has 
passed practically every measure pro- 
posed by the Executive. ‘The Senate’s 
record, on the other hand, appears by 
comparison, remiss, if not actually negli- 
gent, and leaders of the House during 
the closing days of the session took seem- 
ing pride in pointing the comparison. 

It is nevertheless the fact that the 
House is largely responsible for the fail- 
ure of legislation in the upper branch by 
reason of the months devoted to more or 
less useless consideration of the tariff, 
with attendant retardation of the tax 
revision and other important measures. 

Following is a summary of the more 
important legislation enacted by the ex- 
traordinary session: 

The Knox resolution, declaring a state 
of peace with Germany. 

The revenue bill, which will raise 
about $3,200,000,000. 

The budget act, applying business 
principles to federal expenditures. 

The Veteran’s Bureau act, consolidat- 
ing all the agencies charged with respon- 
sibility for the interests of ex-service 
men. 

Amendments to the war finance cor- 
poration act, advancing $1,000,000,000 of 
federal credit to carry and finance the 
exportation of farm products. 

The good roads bill, appropriating 
$75,000,000 during the next fiscal year, 
with a proviso that the states participate 
to an equal amount, and with further 
provision for $15,000,000 during the next 
two fiscal years for forest roads. 

The maternity bill, appropriating $6,- 
500,000 during the next five years for 
the protection of maternity and infancy. 

The antibeer bill, prohibiting medicinal 
beer and putting additional “teeth” in 
the Volstead act. 

The emergency tariff, re-enacted until 
such time as it is displaced by the per- 
manent tariff. 

The immigration act, fixing definite 
percentages of immigrants from the sev- 
eral foreign countries. 

The packer’s act, authorizing the sec- 
retary of agriculture to regulate the 
meat packing industry. 

The Capper-Tincher act, regulating fu- 
ture trading in grain exchanges. 





fname the more important measures 
that failed in the extraordinary session 
were the following: 

The soldier’s bonus, which was lost in 
the Senate. 

The permanent tariff, which failed in 
the Senate because the revenue bill was 
given right of way. 

The railroad refunding bill to author- 
ize refunding of equipment indebtedness 
of carriers to government, which failed 
in the Senate because of a coalition 
filibuster. 

The foreign debt refunding bill, creat- 
ing a commission of five to negotiate the 
refinancing of war loans on a deferred 
basis, which failed in Senate. 

JoHN Marrinan. 





USE OF CORN IN FRANCE 

Wasuincton, D. C., Dec. 3.—Corn is 
not considered a staple food of France 
in the same way as wheat, the average 
French crop being in normal years about 
15,750,000 bus, although, according to the 
latest available statistics, in 1921 it 
reached 16,750,000, reports A. M. Thack- 
ara, consul general, at Paris. 

Corn is largely used in France for 
feeding animals, particularly poultry, 
but owing to the poor wheat crops during 
the war, and even in 1920, official per- 
mission was granted for the mixing of 
corn flour with wheat flour in order to 
economize on wheat, and thus to reduce 
as much as possible the imports of the 
latter. As a result, imports of corn in 
1920 rose to 17,500,000 bus, compared 
with 5,500,000 in 1919 and 5,600,000 in 
1918. Of the 1920 imports, 16,250,000 
bus came from Argentina and 1,250,000 
from the United States. 

As the wheat crop of 1921 has proved 
almost equal to pre-war yields, it is 
probable that similar quantities of for- 
eign grown corn will not be required 
during the coming year. 

Imports of corn flour in 1920 amount- 
ed to only 886 metric tons, compared 
with 34,433 in 1919, when an exceptional- 
ly heavy import occurred, and with 28,- 
709 in 1918, while exports of corn and 
corn flour in 1920 amounted to 3,300 
and 16,189 metric tons, respectively. 

French requirements of corn, even 
when it is being used as a substitute for 
wheat in bread making, hardly exceed 
31,000,000 bus, as compared with wheat 
requirements amounting to about 290,- 
000,000. JoHN MarriInan. 


FOREIGN STUDENTS OF AGRICULTURE 

Mitwavkee, Wis., Dec. 3.—The Col- 
lege of Agriculture of the University of 
Wisconsin at Madison this year is school- 
ing the largest group of foreign students 
in modern methods of agriculture in the 
history of the institution. Twenty-eight 
men and women from all parts of the 
globe are enrolled. Among these is A. 
Khoorshid, who is sent by his native 
country, the independent state of Hyder- 
abad, India, to fit himself for govern- 
ment work in the advancement of farm- 
ing. John Nestor, manager of the estate 
of the crown prince of Roumania, is at 
Wisconsin to study better farming and 
government control of farm products, 
including marketing, food inspection and 
food preservation. 

The Philippine Islands have the strong- 
est representation, with six students spe- 
cializing in plant pathology and animal 
husbandry.* Canada is represented by 
five, two of whom are women studying 
home economics. The Independent States 
of South Africa sent four students, 
India three, China three, Norway two, 
and Argentina, Hawaii, Roumania, Siam 
and Switzerland, one each. 

L. E. Meyer. 








BUFFALO FEED MILLERS FAIL 

Burraw, N. Y., Dec. 6.—(Special Tel- 
egram)—The Curtis Grain Corporation, 
feed millers, has filed a voluntary peti- 
tion in bankruptcy. Two receivers, 
Maxwell M. Nowak and William W. 
Reilly, were appointed, and will continue 
the business. Among the creditors are 
the Taylor & Bournique Co., the Buffalo 
Bag Co., John G. Heinold and the Key- 
stone Warehouse Co. The liabilities are 

given as $568,696, and assets $286,173. 

E. BANGAssER. 





Commercial traffic through the Panama 
Canal during September fell slightly be- 
low that of the preceding month, but was 
higher than in May, June and July. 
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OCEAN RATES 
Ocean rates on flour from Atlantic ports, 
all subject to confirmation, as quoted Tues- 
day, Dec. 6, in cents per 100 Ibs: 
oo From——— 
Phila- New- 
Bos- Balti- del- port 


To— ton more phia News 
Aberdeen ...... eee e8ee cece cece 
Amsterdam .... 19. 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 
Antwerp ....... . 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 
Belfast ........ WOO cece GROW cscs cote 
Bremen ....... y 20.00 20.00 20.00 .... 
Wristel ccccccce ++++ 22.00 22.00 22.00 
Carditt - ..cccoce Scan. SEGe 2006 6686 
Bergen ....+... ly 30.00 30.00 30.00 


Christiania .... 30.00. 30.00 30.00 








Stavanger ..... \ 30.00 30.00 30.00 
Copenhagen ... 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 
COP cccccccece 22.00 .... 22.00 22.00 
Dublin ........ 22.00 .... 22.00 22.00 
Dundee .......- BBR.CO cece cose ceos cece 
GOW ccccces 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 
Stockholm ..... 32.50 32.50 32.50 32.50 .... 
Gothenburg .... 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 
Bate ccccccce 32.50 32.50 32.50 32.50 .... 
Hamburg ...... 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
Bordeaux ,..... De véee SEE 4046 6040 
Havre .....+.6. 19.00 ...- 19.00 .... 
Marseilles ..... 40.00 .... 40.00 .... 
Helsingfors .... 32.50 32.50 32.50 32.50 
Gee, Bee. ~ Gee ceae cece eoee ove 
Hiwl) .cccccccces 22.00 esne 
EMMER ccccccccce 22.00 .... 33.00 .... «ees 
Liverpool ...... 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 
London ........ 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 
Londonderry ... 22.00 .... 22.00 22.00 .... 
Manchester .... 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 
Newcastle ..... BB.0O woce cscs cece cece 
Rotterdam ..... 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 
Gibraltar ...... GESO cece coos ever sees 
BUGS ccccceccce 37.00 eee 
Southampton .. 22.00 .... 1... sees 
Dansl@ .cccccece 30.00 .... 30.00 30.00 
Pireeus ..cccee cove cove cove 
Stettin ... cece 
Levant tee cove ene eevee 
The rate from New York, Philadelphia, 


Baltimore and New Orleans to Kingston is 
50c, to Jamaica outports, 60c; from New 
York, Boston, New Orleans to Cartagena, 
hg Colombia and Santa Marta, Colombia, 
is 55c, 





United States Visible Grain Supply 


Visible supply of grain in the United States 
on Dec. 3, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Corn Oats Rye Briy 
2 





Baltimore ..2,457 632 42 1,936 334 
Boston ..... 50 eee 20 2 eee 
Buffalo ..... 2,369 2,360 4,558 679 911 
Afloat ....2,267 8,317 3,616 143 ese 
Chicago ....2,417 4,642 18,614 1,111 137 
BRORE scce cov --. 8,985 sae eee 
Detroit ..... $1 47. 152 14 
St. Joseph...1,008 100 231 2 4 
Duluth 1,997 129 5,036 360 247 
Galveston ...2,541 eee eee 32 eee 
Indianapolis, 325 303 414 1 eee 
Kan. City...9,180 1,461 3,202 76 eee 
Milwaukee... 98 151 643 20 135 
Minneapolis 6,556 507 22,087 1,125 1,234 
N. Orleans. .3,856 651 149 eee 160 
Newp. News. ... oe 18 eos eee 
New York...2,095 105 940 55 332 
Omaha ..... 2,139 235 2,537 516 45 
POOTIG 4.0000 209 41 894 Pr eee 
Philadelp’a 1,210 129 208 155 1 
St. Louis....2,545 48 861 90 4 
Toledo ..... 1,384 60 676 58 2 
Afloat .... 657 eee 115 eee ees 
Canals ..... 900 360 100 aes 45 
Lakes ...... 2,072 340 eee 471 eee 











Totals ...47,763 15,518 69,198 6,846 3,591 
Last year..43,127 4,597 33,103 4,320 3,501 


CHANGES FOR THE WEEK 


Decreases—Wheat, 978,000 bus; corn, 1,- 
796,000. Increases—Oats, 774,000 bus; rye, 
652,000; barley, 78,000. 





Weekly Grain Exports 
Exports of grain for the week ended Dec. 
3, as reported by the Bureau of Markets, 
exclusive of flour, and including only wheat 
inspected out under American grades, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 


Ports— Wheat Corn Oats Barley Rye 
Atlantic ....3,621 925 eee 4 312 
GE actoucs 412 273 3 ose 
Pacific ..... 874 eee 131 

Totals ....4,907 1,198 3 135 312 
Prev. week..3,025 624 4 681 176 


Totals July 1- 


Dec. 3...123,683 12,030 480 16,210 4,038 





Montreal—Grain and Flour in Store 
The following table shows the quantity of 
grain and flour in store in Montreal on the 
dates mentioned: 


Nov. 26, Nov. 19, Nov. 26, 
1920 1921 1921 

Wheat, bus..... 1,500,712 2,855,000 638,219 
Corn, bus....... 1,554,804 1,353,077 107,006 
Oats, bus....... 1,246,660 1,291,164 414,696 
Barley, bus..... 279,730 437,594 166,372 
Rye, bus....... e 9,457 239,467 1,459 
Buckwheat, bus. 4,841 10,171 2,357 
Flaxseed, bus... 50,048 50,048 seBece 
Flour, sacks..... 11,247 35,680 47,166 





Australia—Net Exports 
Net exports (exports less imports) of grain 
and grain products (the latter included in 
terms of grain) from Australia, as reported 
by the Trade and Customs and Excise Reve- 
nue, by calendar years from 1911 through 
1913 and by fiscal years beginning July 1, 

1914, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Oats Barley 

OLS Pere 106,243 294 1,120 
pC S| See 66,758 346 183 
pS Se 40,158 629 419 
ae 68,621 845 260 
ES Pere 29,737 *2,776 11 
eS 5,022 2,199 *267 
Sek é 40660006 53,099 *67 *107 
Baws 6.010% 505.000 40,316 *3,670 *591 
DDN rete cngs Ves 63,213 473 *327 


9 
*Net imports. 
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Domestic trade is confined to a light 
to fair demand from California, scat- 
tered car lot sales to eastern and south- 
eastern markets, and to a small lot local 
business. 

Export demand from the Orient and 
transatlantic countries is dead. The 
mills are operating at considerably re- 
duced capacity, having about completed 
grinding for former sales to the Orient, 
in which direction very little business has 
been worked for over a month. 

Top patents, basis 98-lb cottons, car- 
loads, seaboard, are quoted: Montana, 
$7.45@8.15 bbl; Dakota, $8.40@8.90; 
Washington, made from Montana and/or 
Dakota and Pacific hard wheats, $6.80@ 
7.60; Kansas, $7@8; Washington bakers 
patent, $6.20@6.30. Washington blue- 
stem family patent, basis 49-lb cottons, 
$6.75. 

Demand for millfeed is quiet. Wash- 
ington mill-run is quoted at $19 ton, in 
straight cars, delivered transit points; 
Montana mixed feed, $16, on track, sea- 
board. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 


Weekly output of Seattle mills, in bar- 
rels, as reported to The Northwestern 


Miller: 
Flour Pct. 


Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 
This week ........ 52,800 18,735 35 
Last week ........ 52,800 17,419 33 
Year ago .......6. 52,800 11,031 21 
Two years ago..... 52,800 44,572 84 
Three years ago.... 46,800 46,788 99 
Four years ago.... 46,800 28,180 60 
Five years ago..... 40,800 29,360 71 


Weekly output of Tacoma mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 

Flour Pct. 


Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 
This Week ....ss0¢ 57,00 42,013 7 
Last week ........ 57,000 29,463 62 
VOOP QBO ceccccece 57,000 4,470 8 
Two years ago..... 57,000 43,735 76 
Three years ago.... 57,000 39,184 68 
Four years ago.... 57,000 42,346 74 
Five years ago..... 57,000 41,190 72 


Forty-five interior mills of Washing- 
ton, Oregon and northern Idaho, for the 
two weeks ended Nov. 26, 1921, with a 
two weeks’ capacity of 212,520 bbls flour, 
made 102,176, or 48 per cent of capacity, 
against 114,920 made the previous fort- 
night by 41 mills with a two weeks’ 
capacity of 185,046 bbls, or 62 per cent 
of capacity. 


RECORD WHEAT EXPORTS 


Wheat shipments by water from north 
Pacific ports (Oregon and Washington) 
for the first five months of the crop 
year, July 1-Dec. 1, 1921, have been un- 
precedentedly heavy, and already nearly 
equal the record movement of the pre- 
vious crop year, amounting to 24,067,015 
bus (November incomplete), against 27,- 
576,875 for the entire crop year of 
1920-21. , 

Flour shipments from north Pacific 
ports July 1-Dec. 1, 1921 (November in- 
complete), are 2,002,120 bbls, against 2,- 
839,612 for the crop year 1920-21. 

Shipments of wheat and flour from 
north Pacific ports since the season of 
1915-16 were: 


Wheat, Flour, Reduced to 
Crop year— bus bbls wheat, bus 
1915-16..... 15,603,894 3,277,002 30,350,403 
1916-17..... 5,851,741 1,971,668 14,721,246 
1917-18..... 1,489,439 3,898,512 19,072,743 
1918-19..... 1,402,523 6,579,164 20,072,743 
1919-20..... 6,243,487 7,214,894 38,710,510 


1920-21..... 27,576,875 2,839,612 40,305,125 
1921-22*.... 24,067,015 2,002,120 33,076,555 


*July 1-Dec. 1, 1921 (November figures in- 
complete). sa 


NOTES 


Wheat quotations, seaboard, are 7c bu 
under Chicago December for white varie- 
ties and red Walla, to 5c over for No. 1 
dark northern spring. 

The wheat movement to seaboard is 
light. Receipts at coast points for No- 
vember were 2,559 cars; since July 1, 
26,773 cars, of which Portland received 
63 per cent, Seattle 16 and Tacoma 21 
per cent. Exporters are not buying, and 
purchases for milling are light. 

Three hundred grain warehouses in the 
Pacific Northwest have so far been li- 
censed under the federal warehouse act. 
The act aims to standardize warehouse 
receipts to strengthen their standing 
with the banks. The War Finance Cor- 
poration does not recognize warehouse 
receipts in making loans, where ware- 
houses are not licensed under the fed- 
eral act. 

The question of the costs from car to 
ship in export flour shipments has been 
in a chaotic condition at north Pacific 
ports, as the unloading, wharfage, and 
handling charges vary at different docks, 
some charging 65c ton for unloading, 
30c wharfage and 65c handling, while 
others impose only a wharfage charge, 
65c. Most of the steamship companies 
at Seattle now absorb all such charges 
in excess of 65c ton. 

The November report of the Federal 
Reserve Bank for the Pacific Coast 
shows: net returns to wheat growers in 
October, 80c bu, against $1.81 last year; 
wheat exports from Pacific Northwest to 
Europe, 14,224,131 bus, Orient 4,055,528, 
South America 1,142,824, India 270,667, 
British Columbia 30,745, Hawaii 9,598; 
flour stocks held by 15 principal mills 
Nov. 1, 309,964 bbls, against 412,964 last 
year, wheat, 1,912,769 bus, against 1,- 
838,192. 

The federal court at Seattle has grant- 
ed the railroads’ application for a tem- 
porary injunction to prevent the Wash- 
ington department of public works from 
interfering with the 5 per cent tariff in- 
crease in Washington-Puget Sound rates 
made in compliance with the order of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in the 
Columbia basin rate case. The state offi- 
cials contended that they had exclusive 
jurisdiction to regulate intrastate rates. 
The case will be heard on the merits at 
Tacoma this month. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


San Francisco, Car., Dec. 3.—Flour 
prices are slightly higher, in sympathy 
with the advance in wheat. This, com- 
bined with the fairly liberal supplies be- 
ing carried by jobbers and bakers, along 
with the approach ef the holiday season, 
with many buyers disposed to defer fur- 
ther purchases until the new year, has 
tended to restrict sales, and business is 
generally very inactive. 

Several instances are reported of par- 
ticularly low quotations being named by 
mills in their evident desire to stimulate 
business. However, price does not ap- 
pear as a material factor in forcing 
buyers to enter the market. Mill prices 
in car lots, delivered San Francisco, are 
as follows: Dakota standard, $8.90 bbl; 
Dakota clear, $6.75; Montana standard, 
$8.05; Montana clears, $5.90; Dakota and 
Montana fancy patent, 60c above stand- 
ard patent prices; eastern first clear, 
which is a drug on the market, $5.10@ 
5.25; Washington and Oregon straight 
grade (dock), $5.80@6.10; cut-off, $5.50 
@5.75,—basis cotton 98's. 

Continued offerings of millfeed from 
all sections, with an almost entire lack of 
interest on the part of jobbers and feed- 
ers, tend to hold prices at a low point 
for the season at $19.50@20 ton for east- 
ern bran and mill-run, and $21@21.50 


for northern white bran and mill-run. 
Low grade flour is of equally slow sale 
at $388@39 ton. 

NOTES 

The Albers Bros. Milling Co. an- 
nounces a 40c bbl reduction in family 
patents. Mill prices, less than car lots, 
for first grade family patent, $7.35 bbl, 
basis 98’s, and $7.50, basis 49’s. 

The Alameda County Grocers’ Asso- 
ciation is seeking a return of the main- 
tained minimum resale price on family 
flour which the California millers adopt- 
ed in 1905 and continued until forced to 
abandon it by the United States Food 
Administration. 

The management of the California 
Bean Growers’ Association has been in- 
structed by the directors to investigate 
the cost and character of bean process- 
ing plants to be erected by the associa- 
tion for its members’ crops, as it is pro- 
posed to put beans on a standardized 
basis that will inspire confidence in buy- 
ers. 

The marine exchange of. the San Fran- 
cisco Chamber of Commerce reports the 
following exports of flour for October, 
from San Francisco: to Japan, 546 bbls; 
East Indies, 2; Pacific Islands, 1,167; 
Philippines, 3,125; Mexico, 2,435; Central 
America and Panama, 7,612; South 
America, 37; United Kingdom and Con- 
tinent, 33,965; total, 48,889 bbls. 


UTAH 

Ocven, Uran, Dec. 3.—Slightly in- 
creased movement of grain and better 
demand for flour was reported by eleva- 
tors and mills of the Ogden district this 
week, although millers expect a continued 
lull in business until the new freight 
rates, anticipated for Dec. 27, become 
effective. The new rates, as ordered by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, are 
expected to affect the trade in wheat, 
flour and other grain products to a de- 
cided degree, cutting the charges both 
east, west and southeast. The move- 
ment of grain continues retarded, the 
only improvement being in filling local 
mill orders. 

Wheat prices were slightly higher, 75c 
bu being the prevailing Ogden price for 
soft wheat and 80c for hard, country 
prices being 5c lower. 

Ogden flour prices were lower, $5@ 
5.50 bbl for family patents and hard 
wheat flours, basis 48-lb cotton bags, 
f.o.b., Ogden. California demand was 
light, with prices the same as last week, 
$6.25@6.50 for hard wheat flours, basis 
98-lb cotton bags, f.o.b., California com- 
mon points. The Southeast continued to 
absorb the bulk of shipments, prices be- 
ing $6 for standards and $6.25 for high 
patents, f.o.b., lower river points, basis 
98-lb cotton bags. 

Bran took another drop to $15@17 
ton, f.o.b., Ogden, car lots; California 
shipments, $21@23, f.o.b., California 
common points. 


COMPLAINT AGAINST BAKERS 


Arthur E. Moreton, county attorney 
of Salt Lake County, announced today 
that he would issue a joint complaint 
charging 15 Salt Lake bakers with “con- 
spiracy to defraud by entering a com- 
bination to fix the price of bread.” The 
announcement is said to follow a 10-day 
investigation. He claims that his basis 
of action is the allegation that Salt Lake 
bakers, through the medium of a trade 
organization, have fixed a minimum price 
on the French‘loaf of 7c wholesale and 
9c retail. The investigators allege that 
the bakers have also united in fixing the 
price on the wrapped loaf at 8c whole- 
sale and 10c retail. 


NOTES 


Approximately $1,500 will be offered 
to the seed growers of Idaho in the an- 
nual Idaho State Seed Show prize con- 
tests, Jan. 10-13, inclusive, at Idaho 
Falls. The awards will be for samples 
of grain, small seeds, potatoes, corn, 
peas, grasses and sheaves. 

Active operation of the Oneida Farm- 
ers’ Union, of Malad, Idaho, will be tak- 
en over by a committee of creditors and 
stockholders. The union is capitalized at 
$250,000, there are 1,800 stockholders and 
it operates several elevators and three 
stores in the Malad district. Heavy 
losses during the past year are respon- 
sible for the action being taken, the 
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estimate being made, however, that the 
assets are $100,000 in excess of liabilities, 
Organization of the United States 
Syrup Co., Salt Lake, to make molasses 
from beet pulp, as an additional beet 
sugar byproduct, is announced. T. R, 
Cutler, vice president of the Utah-Idaho 
Sugar Co., is president. The process, 
patented in the United States and with 
patent applied for in 21 foreign coun- 
tries, was devised by Heber C. Cutler, 
chemist of the Utah-Idaho company. 


W. E. Zuprann. 


MONTANA 


Great Faris, Mont., Dec. 3.—Decem- 
ber brought a slight advance in flour 
prices with Montana mills, and quota- 
tions for the week were $7.70, compared 
to $7.35 one week ago. There has been 
no apparent change in demand, and the 
millers say that, while the outlook is en- 
couraging, there is only small activity in 
the trade. Feed prices are unchanged. 
Current quotations: flour, $7.70 bbl in 
98-lb cottons, f.o.b. shipping point in car 
lots; millfeeds, $17 ton, same terms. 


NOTES 

Four million pounds of sugar made |y 
the Billings plant of the Great Western 
Sugar Co. was the record for the season 
of 1921, concluded this week. Eight hun- 
dred men were employed. Weather con- 
ditions were ideal. 

Yellowstone County is represented at 
the International Stock and Grain Show 
at Chicago. F. M. Lawrence, presideit 
of the Midland Empire Fair Associ»- 
tion, went officially to attend the nation! 
meeting of fair associations, and while 
in Chicago will also represent the county 
at the international show. 

Farmers in Rosebud County have been 
greatly encouraged by the snowfall of 1) 
days ago. Throughout that county the 
average fall was reported as 15 to Iti 
inches, and as there is considerable wheat 
seeded and much range used by the 
herds, the moisture is of great bene(i' 
to both agricultural and grazing inte: 
ests. 

Yellowstone County farmers have r 
ceived loans from the Federal Fari 
Loan Bank of Spokane to the extent o 
$608,900. The farmers of this count) 
haye been active in getting their loan 
into long time paper paid off on the fed 
eral farm loan plan, and they claim t: 
be the most prosperous of any in Mon 
tana. 

Gallatin Valley, near Bozeman, Mont.. 
enjoys the distinction of having grown 
the best wheat shown at the Internationa! 
Grain Exposition in Chicago this year 
The winning by Walter C. Krafts, of 
Bozeman, of the international champion- 
ship, and thereby the title of wheat king, 
brought to Montana another honor in the 
wheat growing line. Mr. Krafts won 
with wheat that tested 63.6 lbs to the 
bu, with J. C. Mitchell, of Dahinda, 
Sask., second. 

Joun A. Curry. 





HEAVY FLOUR EXPORT TO ORIENT 
Seattte, Wasu., Dec. 3.—Exports of 
flour to the Orient from the Columbia 
River (Portland and Astoria) and from 
Puget Sound (Seattle and Tacoma) since 
July 1 amount to 869,940 bbls, with fig- 
ures for November incomplete. This is 
the heaviest oriental flour business done 
since 1914, in which year Hongkong alone 
imported 1,141,095 bbls American flour, 
China 136,374, Japan 793,269 and the 
Philippines 236,900. During the crop 
year 1915-16 the aggregate oriental im- 
ports of American flour were 803,790 
bbls, in 1916-17 and 1917-18 none, in 
1919-20 285,514 bbls, and in 1920-21 
304,547, 
W. C, Tirrany. 





FAILURE OF GRAIN COMPANY 

Evansvitte, Inp., Dec. 3.—The cred- 
itors of W. H. Small & Co., grain deal- 
ers, who failed for practically $1,000,000, 
are expected to get about 15c on the 
dollar. A dividend of 10c has just been 
declared by Judge E. Q. Lockyear, in 
whose court the litigation has ben pro- 
gressing. The Small company did a large 
business, and its failure dragged down 
a number of other companies. It is 
estimated that the subsidiary failures 
will make the losses total something like 
$2,000,000. W. W. Ross. 
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DULUTH, DEC. 3 


FLOUR—Nominal prices, f.o.b. mills, at 
Duluth-Superior, per barrel, in 98-lb cotton 


sacks: 


Today Year ago 
Family patent ....... $7.25@7.60 $8.50@8.75 
Bakers patent ....... 7.00@7.25 8.25@8.50 
First clear, jute....... 5.40@65.65 7.75@8.25 
Second clear, jute..... 3.90@4.30 5.75@6.26 
No, 2 semolina ....... 6.25@6.50 9.00@9.25 
Durum patent ....... - 5.85@6.10 8.75@9.00 


RYE FLOUR—Prices today at Duluth- 
Superior, f.o.b, mill, per barrel, in cottons: 
pure white, $5.55; No, 2 straight, $5.15; No. 
3 dark, $4.15; No. 5 dark, $5.15; No. 8 rye, 
$4.40. 

WHEAT—With the urgent shipping de- 
mand pretty well covered, receipts were 
ample to take care of trade wants. Aside 
from mills and shippers taking on choice 
cars, there was no life to the demand for 
cash supplies. Elevators absorbed offerings 
not wanted by other buyers. Durum market 
held firm, with spring showing an easier 
feeling. Virtually nothing was done in the 
spring futures, while the durum displayed 
fair activity under moderate trade. 


GRAIN PRICES 


Daily closing prices of cash wheat, on 

track, in cents per bushel: 
Dark northern——————_, 

Nov. No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
26... 182% @138% 127% @133% 119% @129% 
28... 18656 @142% 129% @137% 1235 @133 % 
29... 182% @139% 126% @134% 120% @130% 
30... 185 @142 129 @137 123 @133 


1.... 181% @138% 125% @132% 115% @128% 
2.... 129% @137% 122% @130% 114% @127% 
3.... 128% @136% 121% @129% 113% @126% 


-—Amber durum——7"_ —Durum— 
Nov. No. 1 No. 2 No.1 No. 2 
26. 101 @107 99 @105 92 90 
28. 103% @109% fh fot he 94% 92% 
29. 101 @107 99 @10 92 90 


30. 102% @108% 100% @ 106% 93% 91% 

Dec. 

1.. 101% @107%, 99% @105% 92% 90% 

2.. 101% @107% 99%@105% 92% 90% 

3.. 101% @107% 99% @105% 92% 90% 
Daily closing prices of wheat futures dur- 

ing the week, per bushel: 





-Spring— o—— Durum al 

Dec. May Dec, May July 
Nov, 26.. 126 126 92 96% eeee 
Nov. 28.. 128 128 94% 99% 
Nov, 29.. 128 128 92 96% shee 
Nov. 30.. 128 127 93% 98 98% 
Dec, 1... 128 128 92% 96% 98 
Dec. 2... 128 126 92% 97 98 
Dec. 8... 337 126 92% 97 98 


Daily closing prices of coarse grain, in 
cents, per bushel: 


Corn Oats Rye 
Nov, 2 mixed 3 white No. 1 Barley 
26.... 45% «+++ @31% 81% 83@55 
28. 45% .+.-@31 81% 33@55 
438% 30% @31% 78 33@55 
O.... 44% 30% @31% 81 33@55 
Dec, 
er 45% -@31% 80 33@55 
S.cvee 46% o++-@31% 80% 33@55 
46% «++-@31% 80 33@55 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts and shipments by weeks ended 
Saturday, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
r-— Receipts——, -——Shipments—, 
Wheat— 1921 1920 1919 1921 °1920 1919 
Spring .... 240 274 92 663% 722 145 








Durum ,...1,021 1,739 141 1,549 1,856 339 
Winter ,... 3 26 33 13 47 3 

Totals ..1,264 2,039 266 2,225 2,625 487 
COFM csvece 109 =i... coe «3B nee eee 
OGhS ccvave 4 40 -- 199 4 22 
RYO cccvens 248 580 189 384 752 586 
Barley .... 237 91 22 57 364 218 


Miaxseed .. 222 114 109 3876 490 20 
Bonded... 67 ee oe ee es ee 


GRAIN STOCKS 
Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, Dec. 3, 
and receipts by weeks ended Saturday (000’'s 
omitted in stocks): Receipts by 
7-Wheat stocks—, ———grade——,, 
1921 1920 1919 1921 1920 1919 
bus bus bus cars cars cars 


1,2dkn 
1,2nor § 194 13 43 51 48 4 
‘dk nor } 
3 § 103 10 11 10 28 10 
All other 

spring .. 580 299 279 24 44 15 
1,2 am “4 
1, 2 dur 183. 177 432 105 176 24 
All other 


durum .. 982 848 1,773 292 159 46 
Winter .... 35 1 14 1 15 ve 
Mimed .sss os 9 +» 220 786 


Totals ..1,977 1,367 2,552 708 1,255 109 

Stocks of coarse grain in Duluth-Superior 
elevators, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

7-—Domestic——, -——Bonded—_, 

1921 1920 1919 1921 1920 1919 











29 oe ee 
-5,037 2, 225 360 ee ee 
+» 860 222 2,965 oe oe oe 
247 163 75 7 1 4 
448 1,093 117 ee 1 ee 


FLAXSEED 


Crushing and shipping interests were keen 
for cash supplies, and paid well for choice 





Fr ater x 


cars. Bid for spot No. 1 was advanced %c 
today, making the present basis December 
price to 3%c over. Boat loadings are about 
over for the season and at the close, tonight, 
elevator stocks are down to 338,000 bus, 
against 1,000,000 this time last year. Cash 
trade has been kept down by light receipts, 
and the efforts to ‘complete late cargoes gave 
the future market its firmness. Closing 
prices show only slight change from Nov, 26. 


———_Close—_, 

Opening Dec. 4 

Nov. 28 High Low Dec. 3 1920 
Dec. ..$1.80% $1.805% $1.75 $1.81% $2.14 
Jan, .. 1.82% 1.82% 1.79 1.82% 2.19 
May .. 1.87 1.87% 1.82% 1.86 2.25 
July .. 1.84 1.86 1.84 1.87 cove 


NOVEMBER GRAIN MOVEMENT 


Receipts and shipments of grain at Du- 
luth-Superior for the month of November, 
this year and last, were as follows: 


RECEIPTS (BUS) 














Wheat— 1921 1920 
Domestic ........ 5,051,476 7,380,034 
MemGed occcsccces 262,516 175,633 

Total wheat ......... 5,313,992 7,555,667 

COPA coccccccccesvorss 372,696 j= .secee 

GORD ccccceccescvvcese 229,399 209,164 

POE ccnevevseees. “8enen 64 
FO evcccccosccesosece 850,840 2,216,143 
BOSE xcsvvccccccsces 184,132 772,153 
MORON ccccscnccess crease 1,227 
PIMMPOOE ccccsccsccses 800,604 589,105 
Bonded .......se0e. 66,879 71 
Totale ...cccscseces 7,818,542 11,343,584 
SHIPMENTS (BUS) 

Wheat— 1921 1920 
Domestic ........ 7,413,314 9,304,261 
Bonded ..cwsccess 173,422 263,780 

Total wheat .......... 7,586,736 9,568,041 

COFM ccccccccccscccces 851,086 = a aacecee 

GOW seasccccccccerese 464,214 34,982 

arg She 09S4086 06... aes 39 
PETTITT TTT TTT 1,087,874 2,102,874 
Sarees Ter Pr re TiT Tere 595,116 995,103 
MPOMBOE wscceccceses § sesses 1,065 
eee 760,538 960,160 
DOtalS ov oscvcesesss 11,345,513 13,662,164 





MILWAUKEE, DEC, 3 


FLOUR—Wholesale prices, car lots, in 
cotton, per barrel, f.o.b., Milwaukee: 


CN DRI | gicctctanvandeeseee $7.60@8.15 
SCT DUPAGE cc ccveveccecessecse 7.00 @7.30 
Wirat COMP ..ccccccccccccccccgece 4.90@5.35 
Second Clear ..cccsccccccccsccecs 4.00 @4.25 
MeO BOGE, WHI co cccccceseccecsses 5.55 @6.25 
TO BOUP, BETOMME 6 ciccccvccvess 4.95 @5.55 
RYO ROUF, GOP occ ciccescvccsces 4.10@5.00 
TEGRE DOGS ceccceccsccevdscess 6.50@6.75 
Core Bewr, 100 WS. .ccvcccsesvovecs 1.50@1.55 
Corm meal, 100 Ibe ..cccccccccces 1.45 @1.50 
COPR SFICH, 166 TRO woccccccccvr.eces 1.40@1.45 


MILLFEED—Firm and higher. Demand 
excellent; offers very small, due to continued 
light production, Advance apparently 
checked, due to reaction, but calls for 
prompt shipment plentiful. Deferred busi- 
ness small on account of premiums. Spring 
bran at premium over winter bran and mid- 
dlings. Standard bran, $20@21; winter 
bran, $20@20.50; standard fine middlings, 
$20@20.50; flour middlings, $21@23; hominy 
feed, $21.50@22.50; red dog, $30@32; rye 
feed, $18@19; old process oil meal, $42@43; 
cottonseed meal, $42@45; brewers’ dried 
grains, $22@23; gluten feed, $32.65,—all in 
100-1b sacks, 

WHEAT—Closed easy to 1c off. Receipts, 
29 cars; last week, 15; last year, 34. Mill- 
ers and shippers absorbing scant supplies. 
Premiums unchanged but less firm. No, 1 
dark (Dakota) northern ranged 12@18c over 
December price; No. 1 hard winter, 1@3c 
over; No. 1 red winter, 13@15c over; No. 1 
dark (Dakota) northern closed at $1.36@ 
1.42, No. 2 $1.29@1.36, No. 3 $1.21@1.29, 
No, 4 $1.14@1.22, No. 5 $1.04@1.09; No. 
red winter $1.25@1.26, No. 2 $1.24@1.25, No. 
3 $1.17@1.21, No, 4 $1.14@1.18, No. 6 $1.12 
@1.14; No. 1 hard winter $1.14@1.15, No. 2 
$1.12@1.14, No. 3 $1.11@1.13; No. 1 mixed 
$1.12@1.28, No. 2 $1.07@1.23, No. 3 $1.05@ 
1.18, No. 4 $1.02@1.16, No. 5 $1@1.12. 

RYE—Advanced %c. Receipts, 13 cars; 
last week, 9; last year, 25. Choice Wiscon- 
sin scarce and wanted. Millers and shippers 
take limited offerings readily. Basis im- 
proved, spot ruling 2%@38c over December 
price. No. 1 closed at 88c; No. 2, 87% @88c; 
No, 3, 85@87%c; No. 4, 80@865c. 

CORN—Closed easy to %c lower. Re- 
ceipts, 250 cars; last week, 140; last year, 
196. Offerings fair, and demand good from 
shipping and local buyers. Basis easier, spot 
ruling 1%@1%c over December price, ex- 
cept for mixed, which rules 1@1\%c over. 
No. 2 white closed at 50%@50%c; No. 3 
white, 49% @50c; No. 2 yellow, 50@50%c; 
No, 3 yellow, 50@560%c; No. 2 mixed, 50@ 
50%c; No. 3 mixed, 49@49\%c. 

OATS—Advanced 4% @*%*%c. Receipts, 115 
cars; last week, 159; last year, 104. Cereal 
mills and shipping interests buying moder-. 
ately. Basis improved, spot ruling % @38c 
over December, according to weight. No. 2 
white closed at 35@38c; No. 3 white, 33% 
@37c; No. 4 white, 33@35c; sample grade, 
29@34c, 

BARLEY—Advanced 
lower grades unchanged. Receipts, 72 cars; 
last week, 76; last year, 155. Demand fair, 
and industries and shippers absorb offerings, 
which are moderate, Futures unchanged. 


1@2c for choice; 


Iowa was quoted at 48@63c, as to quality; 
Wisconsin, 50@65c; Minnesota, 48@63c; Da- 
kota, 48@63c; feed and rejected, 45@52c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
--Receipts—, --Shipments— 
1921 1920 1921 1920 
46,600 3,850 27,230 49,660 
39,150 43,200 144,450 10,890 
356,450 295,975 111,850 89,040 


Flour, bbls... 
Wheat, bus.. 
Corn, bus.... 


Oats, bus.... 243,225 210,080 185,700 353,300 
Barley, bus.. 111,240 248,745 47,320 43,740 
Rye, bus....., 18,070 34,250 10,570 58,550 
Feed, tons... 870 360 6,968 4,981 





TOLEDO, DEC. 3 
FLOUR—Soft winter wheat patent flour, 
98’s, f.o.b., mill, $6.25@6.50; spring, $7.40. 
MILLFEED—Car lots, 100’s, per ton, f.o.b., 
Toledo: 


Winter wheat bran ............ $22.00@26.00 
Winter wheat mixed feed ...... 23.00 @27.00 
Winter wheat middlings ....... 24.00 @ 28.00 
Oil meal, in 100-lb bags........ -» @45.00 
Crushed flaxseed, 100-lb bag... -@ 5.50 


WHEAT—Receipts, 37 cars, 20 contract, 
CORN—Receipts, 51 cars, 4 contract, 
OATS—Receipts, 4 cars, 2 contract. 
WEBPK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


r-Receipts— --Shipments— 
1921 1920 1921 1920 
Wheat, bus.. 244,100 32,300 148,160 48,200 
Corn, bus.... 63,750 53,750 25,570 15,526 
Oats, bus.... 8,200 77,900 22,410 61,159 





CHICAGO, DEC. 3 
FLOUR—Prices, carload and round lots, 
f.o.b., Chicago: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


Leading Minneapolis brands, % 
sacks, per 196 lbs, to the retail 





MMOTCHARES 20.0. ccocevcscccosvecs $8.15 @8.25 
Spring patents, jute ............. 7.15 @7.50 
Spring straights, jute 6.80 @7.10 
Spring’ clears, JUte .ccccccscesecs 4.00@4.90 
Second clear, 140 Ibs, jute ........ 3.50@3.80 
City mills’ spring patents, jute... @7.75 


WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 


Patent, southern, jute ........+.. $6.25 @6.50 

Straight, southern, jute ......... 6.00 @6.30 

Clear, southern, jute ............ 4.50@5.00 
HARD WINTER FLOUR 

First patent, Kansas, jute ....... $6.25 @6.75 

Patent, 95 per cent ...cccrccccses 6.00 @6.50 

Clear, Kansas, Jute ..ccccecsccses 4.00@4.75 


RYE FLOUR 

Rye flour, white, jute, per bbl... .$5.10@5.25 
Rye flour, standard, jute ........ 4.90@5.00 

WHEAT-—Premiums ruled firm, except on 
spring wheat. Milling demand quiet. Re- 
ceipts, 170 cars, against 151 last week. 
Some export sales made at Gulf. Compared 
with December, premiums closed as follows: 


1 red 14@15c over 1 dah 4@5c over 
2 red 11@13c over 2 dah 3@4c over 
3 red 9@l1lc over 3 d h 1@2c over 
4 red 6@8c over 44h 2@38c under 
1 hard 2@38c over 1 y h Dec to lec over 
2 hard 1@2%c over 2 y h ic ov to 2c un 
3 hard 1@2c under 8 y h %c to 6c under 
4 hard 2@4c under 4 y h 6@7c under 
1 n 15@20c over 1 dn 20@25c over 
2 n 5@165c over 2 dan 11@20c over 
8 n Dec to 6c over 3 dn 5@10c over 
4 n Dec to 8c under 4 dan 5c un to 5c over 
1 m Dec to 5c over 38 m 2@38c under 
2m 2%c ov tolc un 4 m 5@7c under 

Range of cash prices for the week, with 
comparisons: 

This > apea Last week Last year 

2 BOE, cece cMeccce seve @ ..0-- 191% @197 
2 TTT iss 121 @122%180 @192% 
2 Be, occas @115% ..... @111% rth tte 
2 na: 113% @115% 110 @113% 162 
LQ hh .ccee Decoes soece @ wcveee 166 Oise 
i © were b re Trey veces os00e @170 
BO © avec eWcncce ceeee @..00- 166 @172 
BG MW cccce Siss 132% @133% 161 @181% 
i © werere @124% ..... @127 163 @172% 


CORN—Export trade of good proportions, 
and domestic situation is somewhat im- 
proved, Stocks are heavy. Country offer- 
ings were light the first of the week on 
account of bad weather, but are much freer 
at the end. The range: 


This week Last week Last year 
@78 


1 mix... 48%@651 61 @52% 72 
2 mix... 48% @61 49% @52% 71 @82 
3 mix... 47% @651 49 @51% 66 @73 
4 mix... 47% @49 47% @51 63% @75 
5 mix... 47 @49% @5 59 @72 
6 mix... 46 @47% 48 @50 .-@61 
1 yel.... 49% @51% 50 @52% 75% @85 
2 yel.... 48% @51% 650 @52% 75 @85 
3 yel.... 47% @51 49 @651 72 @83% 
4 yel.... 47 @49% 49 @51 70 @76% 
5 yel.... 47 @48% 48 @50% 67 @72% 
6 yel.. 46% @48% 47% @49% ° yo 
1 white. 49 @51 50% @52% @7 
2 white. 48% @651 49% @52% 1% OTT 
3 white. 47% @50 49% @51% 65 @72% 
4 white. 46 @49% 48%@50% cane 
5 white. 46% @49 48% @50 @ 
6 white. 46% @50 47 @49% _ ....@.... 
OATS—Some improvement in domestic 
situation. Premiums a little higher. Export 


dead, and receipts light. The range: 
This week Last week Last year 


1 white. 38 @40 40% @41% 48% @50% 
2 white. 34 @41 35 @41 47% @51% 
8 white. 32 @38 32 @35% 46%@49% 
4 white. 30 @34% 31 @34% 45 @48% 


RYE—Export trade more lively than for 
some time. Domestic business only fair, 


Country offerings light. No. 2 ranged 86@ 
87%c, compared with 82% @87%c ldst week, 
and $1.424%@1.52% a year ago. Old De- 
cember closed -at 85c, new December the 
same, and May at 9lc, 

BARLEY—Market is strong. Offerings 
are not very free, and there is a good de- 
mand from maltsters. No export, and re- 
ceipts light. The range was 48@64c, against 
45@64c last week, and 60@96c a year ago. 
December closed at 55c, and May at 57c, 

CORN GOODS—Prices have remained un- 
changed for past two weeks. Business, 
though good, is a little lighter with ap- 
proach of holidays. Export quiet. Corn 
flour $1.57%, corn meal $1.45, cream meal 
$1.40, pearl hominy $1.50, granulated hom- 
iny $1.45, oatmeal $2.55, car lots, per 100 Ibs. 
Rolled oats, $2.27% per 90-lb sack. 

LINSEED MEAL—Good trade, with price 
unchanged from last week, $44 ton, f.o.b., 
Chicago. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Week's receipts and shipments of flour 
and grain (000’s omitted): 


7~Receipts— oe 
1920 


1921 1920 921 
Flour, bbis..... 182 164 ett 108 
Wheat, bus.... 272 778 584 209 
Corn, bus.....-> 2,560 1,072 1,206 1,536 
Oats, bus...... 945 874 791 959 
Rye, Bbus...000 94 105 eee 8 
Barley, bus.... 153 351 48 181 





KANSAS CITY, DEC. 3 
FLOUR—Quotations on hard winter wheat 
flour, basis cotton 98’s or jute 140’s, f.o.b. 
Kansas City, prompt shipment: 


PatOMe occccccccsccccccccsecccess $6.60 @6.85 
BUPOREMS cecccccccoeseocecsesecces 5.90 @6.10 
PE GIOGP cccsccesvccsvccesesnss 4.25@4.50 
Becond CIOSP ncoscvccescesseosese 3.50 @3.75 


MILLFEED—Demand for all feeds im- 
proving, and supplies inadequate, owing to 
light operation of mills. Prices advanced 
again this week on both bran and shorts. 
Quotations, per ton, in 100-lb sacks: bran, 
$19@20; brown shorts, $20@21; gray shorts, 
$22@23. 

WHEAT—Despite action of futures and 
“bullish” tenor of news, trade was extremely 
slow in getting under way, and there was 
no marked anxiety over supplies. Demand 
was only fair, and tapered off some the lat- 
ter part of week. General range of prices 
largely unchanged, with some fractional ad- 
vances realized at midweek. Local and out- 
side mill interests and shipping concerns in 
the market rather generally for strong qual- 
ity grain. In soft wheat division there was 
limited activity in demand, but supplies 
were light. Some outlet for grain suitable 
for milling. Cash prices: hard wheat, No. 1 
09@1.17, No. 2 $1.07@1.16, No. 3 $1.06@ 

1.15, No. vi $1.04@1.14; soft wheat, No. 1 
$1.15@1.16, No. 2 $1.12@1.13, No. 3 $1.08@ 
1.10, No. 4 $1.03@1.06. 

CORN—Fair demand, and arrivals limited. 
Prices showed little variation. Cash prices: 
white corn, No, 2 42% @43c, No. 3 41% @42c, 
No. 4 41@41%c; yellow corn, No. 2 44@ 
44%c, No. 3 483@44c, No. 4 42@43c; mixed 
corn, No. 2 42@42%4c, No. 3 41@41%c, No. 4 
40@4l1c. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

om Receipts——, -—Shipments—, 

1921 1920 1921 1920 

Flour, bblis.. 15,925 11,050 91,975 64,475 
Wh't, bus.1,356,750 1,219,800 814,050 1,489,050 
Corn, bus...192,500 111,250 277,500 127,500 





Oats, bus...107,100 98,600 120, 000 115,500 
Rye, bus.... 9,900 40,700 1,100 55,000 
Barley, bus. 27,000 45,000 6,500 66,300 
Bran, tons.. 120 1,120 3,160 2,140 
Hay, tons... 6,112 7,668 744 2,736 
ST. LOUIS, DEC, 3 
FLOUR—Quote, nominally, jute basis, 
f.o.b., St. Louis: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
WU DS no c.0 06650094 66964508 $6.75 @7.25 
StanGara .ncccccccccccescesvseses 6.30@6.80 
PUPSt CIOBP ccccccccscvscccsccccces 4.00@4.50 
HARD WINTER FLOUR 
Patemt ccoccccscvccccscsccsecsccs 6.25 @6.50 
cl. MERE REEREPEPERLELeLree 5.25@5.50 
PivGt CLOOP cccvscccsccsccccscseces 4.00 @4.25 
SOFT WINTER FLOUR 
Patemt cccccccccscccecccsccsseses 6.00 @6.25 
BEPRIGRE cc cvccccesvcccrocccescese 5.00 @5.25 
Vivst GIORP .ccccccccsccscsccccces 4.00 @4.30 


MILLFEED—An urgent demand for hard 
and soft wheat bran and middlings con- 
tinues; in fact, the demand far exceeds the 
supplies, as mills have very little, if any, to 
offer, due to curtailed milling operations. 
Quotations, per ton, in 100-lb sacks: hard 
winter bran, $20@21; soft winter bran, $21 
@22; gray shorts, $25@26. 

WHEAT—Shipments from primary points 
larger than the receipts, bullish news from 
Australia, light local receipts and a fair 
cash demand made the wheat market strong, 
and fair advances were gained. Soft wheat 
in better demand. Local and near-by mills 
fair buyers, while elevator interests took 
several cars daily. Hard wheat scarce. 
Light milling and shipping inquiry. Re- 
ceipts, 201 cars, against 161 last week. Cash 
prices: No. 2 red, $1.26; No. 3 red, $1.19@ 
1.20; No. 2 hard, $1.21@1.22. 

CORN—Early in the week, prices tended 
downward, but the market reacted, closing 
practically unchanged from last week. Cash 
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demand was fair. Recetpts, 378 cars, against 
277. Cash prices: No. 2 corn, 49@50c; No. 
3 corn, 48@49c; No. 1 yellow, 56lc; No. 2 
yellow, 60@6ic; No. 3 yellow, 49@650c; No. 
4 yellow, 49c; No. 5 yellow, 48c; No, 1 white, 
50@65ic; No. 2 white, 50c, 

OATS—Cash oats were in good demand 
at advancing prices. Receipts, 97 cars, 
against 67. Cash prices: No. 2 oats, 26@ 
37c; No. 3 oats, 35@36c; No. 4 oats, 34@35c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

r-Receipts— -Shipments—, 

1921 1920 1921 1920 
Flour, bbis... 83,090 56,910 86,580 84,010 
Wheat, bus.. 327,897 885,618 227,440 629,710 
Corn, bus.... 594,347 277,000 308,060 140,350 
Oats, bus.... 226,000 412,000 143,190 354,180 
Rye, bus..... 2,200 81,900 ..... 
Barley, bus.. 9,600 73,600 seeee 22,5630 





BUFFALO, DEC, 3 


FLOUR—Prices per barrel, cotton %’s, 





carloads: Spring 

Best patent spring .........++-+ . -$7.50@8.25 
Bakers patent .......-.+-+s00« oe wee @T7.50 
Firat Clear ....ccccccccscscccsece 4.80@5.00 
Becond CleAP .....cccccssecee seve sees @3.50 
Rye, pure white .........seceeeee vee + @6.00 
Rye, straight ........ o00eesecceos ct cQnee 

Sacked 

TRPRM, DOT COM ncaccccccescscere -@23.25 
Standard middlings, per ton.... @ 24.25 
Mixed feed .....ccccccccesecece eve + @Q26.75 
Flour middlings .........i++++- «eee» @28.560 
Red dog, per tom ......--seeeee + eee + @34.00 
Corn meal, table, 100 Ibs ...... @ 1.60 
Corn meal, coarse, per ton ..... @ 28.00 
Cracked corn, per tom .......+. @ 28.00 
Hominy feed, white, per ton ... @ 28.00 
Gluten feed, per tom .......4+5. @ 40.00 
Cottonseed meal, 43 per cent... @ 48.50 
Oil meal, per tom .......eeeveee @ 45.00 
Rolled oats, 90-lb, sacked....... eeeee@ 2.56 
Reground oat hulls, sacked..... «eee» @138.00 
Milo, No, 2, 100 IDs ........-.+55 seeee@ 1.60 
Buckwheat, new, 100 Ibs ...... @ 1.80 


WHEAT—tThere were sales of No. 2 red 
at $1.30 and No. 3 red at $1.27, on track, 
through billed. Sellers were asking 5c ad- 
vance today, and receipts are going into 
store, as millers will not pay that price, 

CORN—The big premium is still being ob- 
tained here for track receipts, owing to light 
offerings. Prices at the close today were 
about the same as last week. A break is 
looked for next week. Closing: No. 1 and 
No. 2 yellow, 66c; No. 3 yellow, 64c; No, 4 
yellow, 61%c; No. 5 yellow, 60c,—on track, 
through billed. 

OATS—Slow all week, but with continued 
light receipts prices were ic higher than last 
Saturday. Closing: No. 1 white, 43c; No, 2 
white, 42%c; No. 8 white, 40%c; No. 4 
white, 38%c,—on track, through billed: 

BARLEY—Good inquiry and light offer- 
ings at anything like the prices buyers will 
pay. Malting was quoted at 70@74c, and 
feed at 68@66c, on track, through billed. 
Malting 64@70c, and feed 54@60c, c.i.f., Buf- 
falo, 

RYE—Quiet, closing at 94c for No. 2 in 
store. 





BOSTON, DEC. 3 
FLOUR—Per 196 Ibs, in sacks: 


Spring patents, special short..... $8.50@9.00 
Spring patents, standard ..... ve. 7.75@8.76 
Spring first clears .........+.0+:5 - 5.60@6.00 
Hard winter patents .........+.++ 6.75 @8.15 
Soft winter patents ..........e008 6.75 @8.00 
Soft winter straights .........++. 6.50 @7.00 
Soft winter clears ........2.seee8 5.75 @6.25 
Rye flour, white patent ......... 5.75 @6.00 


MILLFEED—Demand shows improvement, 
and market firm. Spring bran, $28@28.50 
for pure and $27.50@28 for standard; winter 
bran, $27@29; ‘ middlings, $27@34; mixed 
feed, $28.50@31; red dog, $38; gluten feed, 
$38.01; hominy feed, $29.50; stock feed, 
$29.50; oat hulls, reground, $14.50; cotton- 
seed meal, $45@49; linseed meal, $48,-—all 
in 100’s. 

CORN MEAL—Market firmer, with better 
demand. Granulated yellow is quoted at 
$1.85; bolted yellow, $1.80; feeding, $1.45; 
cracked corn, $1.45,—all in 100’s, 

OATMEAL—A better demand, and market 
higher. Rolled is quoted at $2.85, and cut 
and ground at $3.13, in 90-lb sacks, 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 
--Receipts— -——Stocks—— 


1921 page 1921 1920 
Flour, bbis... 20,600 26,230 ...... «seses 
Wheat, bus. .267,750 66, 390 1,092,524 134,515 
Corn, bus. 3.3460 1,270 ..eose x 
Oats, bus... +3117;765 43. 480 120,240 21,899 
Rye, bus..... 200 19,990 1,803 150,681 
Barley, bus.. 1,680 ..... sseseve eoce 
Millfeed, tons. 20 | | ree aces 
Corn meal, bbis 229 ..... seucs pe” pees 
Oatmeal, cases, 2,725 nee ee a 


Exports from Boston during the week end- 
ing Dec. 3: to Antwerp, 20,000 bus wheat, 
120,365 bus oats, 29,970 bus barley; to Valen- 
cia, Spain, 124,547 bus wheat; total for the 
week, 144,574 bus wheat, 120,365 bus oats 
and 29,970 bus barley. 





PHILADELPHIA, DEC, 3 
FLOUR—Receipts, 9,000 bbls, and 12,957,- 
642 Ibs in sacks. No exports. Quotations, 
per 196 Ibs, packed in 140-lb jute sacks: 


Spring first patent ..........5+5. $8.00@8.50 
Spring standard patent .......... 7.35 @7.65 
Spring first clear ...........+. +++ 5.10@5.35 
Hard winter short patent ........- 7.25@7.50 
Hard winter straight ..........--. 6.75 @7.00 
Soft winter straight ............. 5.40@6.00 


RYE FLOUR—Offerings moderate and 
market steady, but trade quiet. We quote 
on a basis of +$5.90@6.40 “bbl in sacks, ac- 
cording to quality. 

BUCKWHEAT FLOUR—Quiet and barely 
steady at $3@3.25 per 98-lb sack, 

WHEAT—Market alternately higher and 
lower, closing at net advance of ic for 
week. Receipts, 3,612,848 bus; exports, 1,- 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


266,786; stock, 2,597,306. Quotations, car 
lots, in export elevator: 

No. 2 red winter ........ oeeeeeee$1.17@1.22 
No, 2 red winter, garlicky ..... «+ 1.12@1.17 


Other grades are quoted at the following 
schedule of discounts: mixed wheat, 6c un- 
der red winter; No. 3 wheat, 3c under No. 
2; No. 4 wheat, 7c under No. 2; No. 56 
wheat, llc under No. 2. Sample according 
to quality. 


MILLFEED—Demand fair and market 


firm and higher, with offerings light. Quo- 
tations, car lots, per ton: 

BPTIME BEAM cccccccccccdssccess $27.00 @ 28.00 
Bete Winter OFAM ....cecccccece 27.60 @ 28.50 
Standard middlings ............ 28.00 @ 28.50 
Flour middlings ..............-. 32.00 @34.00 
MOE GOD ccccccccevcccccvcceces 38.00 @ 40.00 


CORN—Market for export deliveries quiet 
and ic lower, Local car lots in small sup- 
ply, and steady but quiet. Receipts, 24,629 
bus; stock, 116,934. Quotations: car lots, in 
export elevator, No. 2 62@63c, No. 3 60@61c; 
car lots, for local trade, No. 2 yellow, old 
68@69c, new 64@65c; No. 3 yellow, new, 
62 @63c. 

CORN PRODUCTS—Quiet, and prices fa- 
vored buyers. Offerings moderate but ample. 
Quotations: 


Kiln-dried— 100-1b sacks 
Granulated yellow meal, fancy ....... $1.75 
Granulated white meal, fancy ........ 1.80 
Yellow table meal, fancy ........... o. = 
White table meal, fancy .......+-...6++ 1.80 
White corn flour, fancy ..........+.++ 2.20 
Pearl hominy and grits .........++.++ -80 
Pear! hominy and grits, cases, 24 puee 

24 oz, each ..... PeTTITTITT LTT e .35 


OATS—tTrade slow, and market without 
important change, Receipts, 45,108 bus; 
stock, 209,012. Quotations: No. 2 white, 44 
@44%c; No. 38 white, 42% @43c. 

OATMEAL—Steadily held, but quiet. Quo- 
tations: ground oatmeal, 100-lb sacks, $5.90; 
rolled, steam or kiln-dried, per two 90-lb 
sacks, $5.60; patent cut, per two 100-lb 
sacks, $7.60@8; pearl barley, in 100-lb sacks, 
fine $6.30, coarse $4, 





BALTIMORE, DEC, 3 


FLOUR—Closing, car lots, barrel, in 98-lb 
cottons: 


Mpetam Great patemt o.ccccccvccces $7.50 @7.75 
Spring standard patent ......... 7.00 @7.25 
Hard winter short patent *....... 7.25 @7.50 
Hard winter straight ........... 6.75 @7.00 
Soft winter short patent ......... 6.50@6.75 
Soft winter straight (near-by)... 5.50@5.75 
ere BORE, WRI sc vecevcdecccccss 5.95 @6.35 
Rye flour, standard .............. 5.10@5.50 
City mills’ jobbing prices: 
City mills’ spring patent ............. $8.50 
City mills’ blended patent ........... 8.50 
City mills’ winter patent ............-. 7.25 
City mills’ winter straight ............ 6.60 


MILLFEED—Firm at yesterday's prices, 
and demand improving. Quotations, in 100- 
lb sacks, per ton: spring bran, $27@28; soft 
winter bran, $28@29; standard middlings, 
$27@28; flour middlings, $30@31; red dog, 
$37@38; city mills’ middlings, $27@28. 

WHEAT—Fractionally higher; demand 
and movement fair. Receipts, 473,015 bus; 
exports, 623,913; stock, 3,138,477. Closing 
prices: No. 2 red winter, $1.18%; No. 2 red 
winter, garlicky, $1.16%; December, $1.16%; 
January, $1.18%. 

CORN—Unchanged; movement and de- 
mand better. Receipts, 423,307 bus; exports, 
549,070; stock, 618,777. Closing prices: do- 
mestic old No, 2 yellow or better, track, 70c; 
contract spot, 60c; range of new southern 
corn for week, 58%@58%c; new near-by 
yellow cob, bbl, $2.70@2.75. 

OATS—Up %@ic; demand increasing, 
movement light. Receipts, 4,832 bus; stock, 
246,199. Closing prices: No, 2 white, domes- 
tic, 44c; No. 3 white, domestic, 41% @42%c 
as to. weight. 

RYE—Gained 2%c; movement moderate; 
demand good, Receipts, 289,974 bus; ex- 
ports, 381,428; stock, 2,124,635. Closing price 
of No. 2 western for export, 97%c. 


RECEIPTS AND EXPORTS 


Receipts and exports in November, with 
comparisons (000’s omitted): 


-—Receipts— --Exports—, 

1921 1920 1921 1920 
Flour, bbis..... 109 136 10 46 
Wheat, bus.. 1,341 2,376 1,054 2,523 
Corn; bus...... 687 926 87 710 
GO, WOR veces 19 130 See 30 
Rye, bus....... 790 565 360 355 
Barley, bus.... 34 296 eee 155 
Malt, bus...... ont 12 eee 
Buckwheat, bus 1 eee 
Millfeed, tons. 1 2 


Receipts ne exports from Jan. 1 to Dee. 
1, with comparisons (000’s omitted): 


7~Receipts— --Exports— 

1921 1920 1921 1920 
Flour, bbls... 1,472 1,977 655 1,860 
Wheat, bus.. 21,457 29,952 19,914 26,856 
Corn, bus.. 18,622 6,043 17,635 1,503 
Oats, bus.... 1,603 3,508 679 1,981 
Rye, bus..... 12,077 19,831 10,785 18,992 
Barley, bus.. 1,246 502 1,454 279 
Malt, bus.... 29 361 eee see 
Buckw’t, bus. 3 3 
Millfeed, tons 16 15 





NEW YORK, DEC. 3 


FLOUR—Market showed slight signs of 
improvement. Some buying for future de- 
livery, with firmer conditions apparent. 
There was more inquiry than at any time 
during the past three weeks. Some fairly 
good-sized lots sold, and one large lot of 
which no verification was to be had. Quo- 
tations: spring first patent, $8.25@9.25; 
standard patent, $7@7.50; first clear, $4.75 
@5.50; soft winter straights, $5.50@5.90; 
hard winter straights, $6.50@7; first clear, 
$4.75@5.50; rye, $5.25@6,—all in jute. Re- 
ceipts, 192,033 bbis. 

WHEAT—Market somewhat irregular, 
prices fluctuating over a range of 2@3c bu. 


General tendency seemed to be upward, and 
was ascribed to the reports of fairly heavy 
export sales. Quotations: No. 2 red, c.if., 
$1.27%; No. 2 hard winter, $1.26%; No. 1 
northern Manitoba, $1.25%; No. 2 mixed 
durum, $1.13%. Receipts, 1,740,300 bus. 

CORN—Closely following wheat, displayed 
strong undertone, with prices firm and ad- 
vancing. Quotations: No. 2 yellow, 68%c; 
No. 2 mixed, 68c; No. 2 white, 69c. Re- 
ceipts, 609,800 bus, 

OATS—Market feverish. Prices, rallying 
after earlier declines, were firm at end of 
week, with slight gains over last week. Quo- 
tations: No. 2 white, 45%c; No. 3 white, 
43%c; No. 4 white, 42%c. Receipts, 165,- 
000 bus, 





MINNEAPOLIS, ‘DEC. 6 


Nominal quotations today by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Minne- 
apolis, per 196 lbs, were within the follow- 
ing range: 


Dec. 6 Year ago 
Short patent, 98-lb cot- 

GOR cccwescodscccece $7.05@7.75 $9.60@9.75 
Standard patent ...... 6.50@7.30 9.15@9.25 
Second patent ........ 6.20@6.90 8.60@8.80 
*First clear, jute ..... 4.00@4.45 7.00@7.10 


*Second clear, jute.... 
*140-lb. jutes. 
Durum flour quotations, 30@60-day ship- 

ment, f.o.b., Minneapolis, today (Dec. 6), in 

jute, were: 


3.00@3.45 5.00@5.25 


Dec. 6 Year ago 


Medium semolina..... $....@5.55 $9.15@9.45 
Durum flour ......... 4.55@4.65 7.50@7.90 
GORE cvcccocccnemesecs 3.45@3.75 5.35@5.50 


WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 


The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 
four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 


1921 1920 1919 1918 


Dec, 10... seoree 296,545 361,720 443,260 
Dec. 3.... 204,040 336,635 384,330 449,655 
Nov. 26... 230,145 390,830 442,075 400,225 
Nov. 19... 338,380 396,725 486,240 417,760 


Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 
apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 


1921 1920 1919 1918 
355 


Dec. 10... ...+0. 8,700 107,740 
Dec. 3... 355 355 6,645 14,570 
NOV. 26... seeses cevcee 4,500 122,200 
Nov, 19... 715 660 5,240 101,495 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 


The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -—Output—, --Exports—, 
ing mills ity 1921 1920 1921 1920 
Oct. 1.. 62 69,615 204,260 215,960 1,230 

Oct. 8.. 62 69,615 223,955 105,010 eee ose 
Oct. 15. 61 68,615 223,200 206,745 360 675 
Oct. 22. 63 70,315 252,925 171,730 715 315 
Oct, 29. 63 70,315 278,095 214,645 835 1,890 
Nov. 5.. 63 70,315 221,945 218,520 360 eee 
Nov, 12. 63 70,315 192,065 240,200 

Nov. 19. 


62 68,965 192,319 215,844 ... ... 
Nov. 26. 62 69,815 177,438 190,205 ... ; 
Dec. 3.. 49 53,925 134,326 170,771 714 


MILLFEED PRICES 


Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed to- 
day (Dec. 6), prompt shipment, per 2,000 
lbs, in 100-lb sacks, were reported as follows 
by brokers: 


Dec. 6 Year ago 
BUAD 0 ccscccvicecs $19.00@22.00 $26.00@27.00 
Stand. middlings.. 19.00@22.00 24.00@25.00 
Flour middlings... 21.00@24.00 33.00@37.00 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 26.00@30.00 40.00@46.00 


CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds in car lots, 
net to jobbers, f.o.b. Minneapolis: 
Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibs*........ $21.25 @21.50 
No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 21.75@22.00 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 lbs*.... 22.25@22.50 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 lbs*.... 22.75@23.00 
Rye feed, 2,000 Ibs, 100-lb sacks. 15.00@16.00 


White corn meal, granulatedt.. 1.90@ 1.95 
Corm mical, Yellows ..ccccccsese 1.85@ 1.90 
Bye Geer, Welte .ccvcccctosces 5.60@ 5.70 
Rye flour, pure dark* ......... 3.50@ 3.60 
Whole wheat flour, bblf ....... 6.40@ 6.50 
Graham, standard, bbift ........ 6.30@ 6.40 
WONTEN GONE cv ccdccvcessccece ooo o @ 2.35 
Mill screenings, light, per ton.. ....@ 4.00 
Mill screenings, ground, per ton. ....@ 5.00 
Elevator screenings, common, ton 3,00@ 4.00 
Elevator screenings, cleaning... 4.00@ 56.00 
Buckwheat screenings, per ton.. 8.00@11.00 
Recleaned buckwheat screenings 10.00@14.00 
Flaxseed screenings, ton ...... - 5.00@ 7.00 
Recleaned flaxseed screenings... 7.00@10.00 
Can. black seed.screenings, ton. 4.00@ 5.00 
Linseed oil meal® ...........4.. oeees @41.00 

*In sacks. tPer 100 Ibs. {Per bbl in 


sacks. **90-lb cotton sacks, 


CASH WHEAT PRICES 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 1 dark, 
No, 1 northern, No. 2 dark, No. 2 northern, 
December and May wheat at Minneapolis, 
per bushel: 


No. 1 dark No. 1 nor 
Nov. 30 ...... $1.32 @1.38 $1.31 @1.34 
Dec. 2 .ccccoee 1.30% @1.36% 1.29% @1.32% 
SB wee rene 1.29% @1.35% 1.28% @1:31% 
Dee, 8 ..ceses 1.28% @1.33% 1.27% @1.29% 
Dee. 6 ....0e. 1.26% @1.31% 1.25% @1.27% 
Dee. © ..ccese 1.22% @1.27% 1.21% @1.23% 

No. 2 dark No. 2 nor 
Nov. 80 ...4.. $1.29 @1.34 $1.26 @1.28 
eS Brae 1.27% @1.32% 1.24% @1.27% 
Dee. ZB .cccces 1.26% @1.31% 1.23% @1.26% 
WOE. B cicecee 1.25% @1.29% 1.22% @1.24% 
Dee. 6 .cccces 1.21% @1:26% 1.20% @1.22% 
Met. 6s <swveve 1.17% @1.22% 1.16%@1.18% 
Dec. Dec May Dec. Dec. May 
30*..:.$1.27 $1.24% 3...... $1.23% $1.22% 
Lecsees 1.256% 1.23% 6...... 1.21% 1:20% 
Bisctes 1.24% 1.23% 6...... 1.17% 1.17% 

*November. 


December 7, 1921 


COARSE GRAIN PRICES 
Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minne- 
apolis during the week were, per bushe!: 


Nov, Corn Oats Rye Barley 

29 -@39 30 @31 78% @79% 37@52 

30. o%ea 30 @31 80% @81% 37052 
Dec. 

-@41 30 @31 78% @79 37@52 

41% @42 30% @31% 80 @80% 36@51 


1. 
2 
3.. 41 @42 30% @31% 80 @81% 36051 
5 40% @41 30 @30% 79% @80% 36051 


WEBEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 





Saturday were: Dec. 4 
Dec.3 Nov. 26 1920 
Wheat, bus ..... 2, ery 880 1,644,180 2, 913 160 
Flour, bbis ...... 4,685 29,680 ~ 22.494 
Milistuff, tons ... *r108 682 “2055 
Corn, bus ..-:.... 470,400 266,030 239,700 
Date, BE occ icce 737,260 397,880 361,560 
Barley, bus ..... 264,880 160,160 567,000 
Rye, DUS ....ceee 106,020 40,950 98,4100 
Flaxseed, bus 108,800 85,500 132,000 
Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks 
ending Saturday were: Dec. 4 
Dec.3 Nov. 26 1920 
Wheat, bus ..... 432,480 661,780 1,302,140 
Flour, bbls ...... 246,638 259,167 403.205 
Millstuff, tons ... 10,803 11,012 15,723 
Corn, bus ....... 202,920 76,960 241,00 
Oats, bus ....... 334,320 321,860 251.160 
Barley, bus ..... 159,730 168,920 396,\s0 
Rye, bus ........ 11,440 3,480 ? 
Flaxseed, bus ... 50,050 12,690 





MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 
Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, as 
reported by the Chamber of Commerce on 

dates given, in bushels (000’s omitted): 








Dec. 4 Dev. 5 
Dec. 3 Nov. 26 1920 119 
No. 1 dark ..... 1,442 1,377 1,254 142 
No. 1 northern... . 48 52 83 7 
No. 2 northern... 789 134 14 s 
Othere ..ccccess 4,348 4,794 6,605 7.256 
Totale ...cces 6,556 | 6,357 7,856 7 
Em 2038 .ccccce 22,064 22,181 ..... : 
BB B0RT ccccces 556 . ee 
Im 1916 ..ccoes 11,483 10,656 ..... 


COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 


Stocks of coarse grain in public elevati:s 
in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Dec. 4 Dec. 5 Dev 


Dec. 3 Nov. 26 1920 1919 1! 
Corn ... °506 438 62 15 
Oats ..22,087 21,984 7,282 4,181 1,2 
Barley ..1,234 1,180 1,232 869 74 
Rye ....1,125 1,108 84 6,613 1,4 
Flaxseed, 674 733 809 43 


FLAXSEED AND PRODUCTS 
Daily closing prices per bushel of No 
flaxseed in. Minneapolis and Duluth: 


—Mpls—  -——Duluth— 
Track Toarr. Track Dec. Ma 


Nov, 29...$1.76% 1.76% 1.80% 1.73% 1.80°, 
Nov, 30... 1.71% 1.75% 1.77% 1.76 1,82 
Dec. 1..... 1.75% 1.75 1.79% 1.78% 1.84 
Dec, 3..... 1.81% 1.79% 1.81% 1.80% 1.85 
Dec, 3.....+ 1.80% 1.76% 1.82% 1.78 1.82 
Dec. 5..... 1.81% 1.80% 1.83 1.81% 1.86 


Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Sa 
urday and stocks in store at Minneapo 
and Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

cr Receipts——, -—In store— 
1921 1920 1919 1921 1920 191 
Minneapolis. 109 132 115 675 809 1 
Duluth..... 289 114 109 448 1,094 11 

Totals.... 398 246 224 1,123 1,903 1) 

Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Mi: 
neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1921, to De: 
3, were, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

r~Receipts— --Shipments 
1921 1920 1921 192 

















Minneapolis 2,150 3,005 599 3h 
Duluth ........ 1,909 2,188 2,308 1,83 
Totals ...... 4,059 5,193 2,907 2,20 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 
The following table shows stocks of gra 
in store at above points for week endinz 

Dec. 3, in bushels (000’s omitted): 














ag ator— Wheat Oats Barley F!: 
Cc. Ws cc eseeues 1,829 258 205 
Consolidated eves 858 50 10 
Ogilvies® ..cscscce 696 76 23 
Grain Growers .. 546 157 121 
Fort William .... 420 66 66 
GH, He Be westavoce 2,310 428 159 1 
North Western .. 88 16 
Port Arthur ..... 3,116 562 293 
Can. Gov’t ...... 313 399 78 1 
Sask. Co-op. ..... 2,907 93 25 ‘ 
Private elevators. 4,741 405 273 79 

Potala .. o/c ccece 17,824 2,509 1,259 54 
Year ago ........ 14,364 4,135 1,109 6! 
Receipts ...cscres 8,097 1,449 397 13 
Lake shipments.. 13,435 2,127 460 27 
Rail shipments... 363 98 42 

STOCKS BY GRADE (000’s omitted) 

Wheat— Bus Oats— Bus 
No. 1 hard ..... See Te 2 Weave 6 
No. 1 northern. .3,801 No, 2 C. W...... 536 
No. 2 northern..2,349 No. 3 C. W...... 
No. 3 northern..3,668 Ex. 1 feed ..... 116 
We. © eccccccese Tae “OS WOON Veciccvce 180 
Me, 6 wcscccsoce Bee A won ssccce $21 
MO. 6 cccccvcise 58 Special bin ..... 121 
WOO .n.cccccecs we” GE Baee ov sce 330 
DUrum ....ccsee 129 Private ........ 405 
Winter ......... 1 —- 
Special bin ..... 476 | 2,509 
OCMOTS .. 52-000. 1,293 
PRIVEE cc cvvces 4,741 

* 
Total .. ccs 17,824 





Japanese companies are now manufactur- 
ing considerable quantities of sugar mill 
machinery, states a writer in the Far East- 
ern Review, and equipment for at least two 
Formosan mills has been made entirely’in 
Japan. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


THE REASONS FOR DOLLAR WHEAT 


(Continued from page 1098.) 


From the individual point of view, the 
speculator is one who seeks to forecast 
changes in value, and buys and sells ac- 
cordingly in order to secure as a profit 
the difference between the’ two prices. 
From the point of view of the trade, 
the speculator is that member of it who 
assumes the risk of changes in value of 
the given product as it passes from pro- 
ducer to consumer. His services are in 
the nature of an insurance to the other 
members of the trade. As a member of 
the body politic, the speculator may be 
regarded as embodying the keenest fore- 
sight of the community. He is the com- 
mercial scout who first discovers and re- 
ports changes in value, and thus is in- 
dispensably instrumental in the direction 
of the world’s industry into the most 
efficient channels. 


OWNERSHIP AND RISK 


Production imposes ownership of the 
product. Ownership. of the product is 
inseparable from the risk of ownership. 
Risk of ownership is due to the vicissi- 
tudes of the seasons, and other influences 
beyond man’s control. Inasmuch as there 
is a grain harvest every month of the 
year in some part of the globe, funda- 
mental conditions of the immediate fu- 
ture are always in doubt. In the grow- 
ing and distributing of produce the com- 
munity must take the risk of fluctuations 
in value. 


How shall this risk best be taken? 


Who is best fitted to measure and meet 
it? The farmer cannot take it. He, as 
an individual, raises but a ten thousandth 
part of the crop. The consumer or the 
baker who buys a fractional part of the 
flour manufactured cannot assume it 
with any success. The price of wheat, 
for instance, which fluctuates, is a world 
price. The big wholesaler formerly took 
much of the risk of changes in the value 
of wheat occurring between the moment 
it ripened in the field and the moment it 
went to the miller to be turned into flour, 
and he still takes a part of it. 

But the final evolution of the problem 
of risk in this field of production is the 
development of a trained group of specu- 
lators who give their time, ability and 
capital to the determination of values. 
They have come to express, where there 
is a bona fide market, the best judgments 
of the world on the value of the com- 
modities in which they deal. The bulls 
take care of the interests of the farmer. 
They watch every opportunity to push 
up the price. Every failure of the crop 
in a local district, every bad period of 
weather which seems likely to bring 
about or increase that failure, is used 
by the bulls as a basis for paying or 
offering to pay a higher price for the 
crop in question. . 

On the other hand, the bears represent 
the consumer, who is on the watch to 
buy at the lowest possible price. They 
are the agents of the bread eating public 
to see that every factor tending to lower 
the price has an adequate effect in lower- 
ing the price, as far and as soon as pos- 
sible. For this service of acting as a 
medium through which the forces of sup- 
ply and demand act with the least fric- 
tion, the speculator receives his specula- 
tive profits. These may at times be 
large, but they are no larger than profits 
gained in any pursuit. Exceptional abil- 
ity invariably commands exceptional re- 
turns. 


WHO OWNS THE SURPLUS GRAIN? 


Ownership of soil products, together 
with the risk of ownership, being impos- 
sible to eliminate, it is apparent that 
some one must assume this risk, whether 
willingly or otherwise... This risk is 
known in different places by various 
names, but at market places it is always 
properly termed “speculation.” It is 
seldom fully realized by those not en- 
gaged in the grain business that the 
active market speculator is the owner of 
all surplus grain—that is, that portion 
of the crop not consumed in the locality 
in which it was produced. In other 
words, the owner of surplus grain is by 
that wore fact a “speculator.” 

This being the case, and since the 
speculator takes from the shoulders of 
the farmer, the dealer and the consumer 
the risk of ownership, it might naturally 


be asked, Who protects the speculator? 
The speculator asks for no protection. 
It is his business, based upon his experi- 
ence, his training, his knowledge of sup- 
ply and demand and the capital at his 
command, to take the chance the market- 
ing of grain affords. The speculator not 
only does not seek protection, but could 
get none if he wanted it. If he were 
absolutely protected in his trading he 
would cease to be a speculator. 

As to the objections to speculation 
that it raises prices, or lowers prices 
according to the point of view, it is only 
necessary to point out that speculation 
has always existed where uncertainty ex- 
ists; that it is the effect of conditions, 
and not the cause of them; that its object 
and reason for being is tq foresee and 
anticipate price changes by buying and 
selling, and not to create them. Specu- 
lation does not make prices, but simply 
registers them. : 


PROFITS IN SPECULATION 


When speculation in a commodity 
proves profitable, it is because in the 
interval between buying and reselling the 
price rises from some cause independent 
of the speculators, their only connection 
with it consisting in having foreseen it. 
The converse of this is also true, that 
when speculation in a commodity proves 
profitable to the short seller, it is be- 
cause in the interval between selling for 
delivery at a future time, and buying in 
order to make the delivery, the price 
declines from some cause independent of 
the speculators, their only connection 
with that decline consisting in having 
foreseen it, and in having exercised a 
sagacity, intelligence and courage with 
reference to it not exercised by the ma- 
jority of their fellows. Speculators do 
not in any sense of the word hold in 
abeyance the governing law of supply 
and demand, much less annul it. The 
law is irresistible, and if they are not 
conforming to its mandates they must 
succumb and pay the penalty. 


SHORT SELLING 


Short selling is the grain exchange 
bugaboo. By what moral or commercial 
law is it right to sell that which is not 
possessed? This is the eternal question 
which baffles the foe of the grain ex- 
change. What right has the United 
States government to solicit bids on oat 
purchases for forward delivery a year 
from date, so that cavalry horses may be 
fed? The government buys oats six 
months before they are grown, which 
means that some one sells them to the 
government before they are grown, and 
yet the Stars and Stripes still float. 

Without short selling there would be 
no real speculation. Without short sell- 
ing there would be chaos in the grain 
trade. A short sale means an ultimate 
purchase. The seller of grain for future 
delivery is under contract to deliver, 
and must make good or suffer loss. By 
the terms of his contract he has obli- 
gated himself to buy if he does not al- 
ready possess the quantity he is selling, 
a fact that seems to be overlooked by 
the critics of the transaction. 

It should hardly be necessary to prove 
that short selling is an entirely honorable 
and absolutely necessary practice. It is 
strange, however, that even in fairly 
intelligent publications we should so fre- 
quently see the statement that “it is 
wrong to sell something which the seller 
does not own.” As a matter of fact this 
is a most common practice in all lines 
of business. The jobber sells his canned 
vegetables and fruits before they are 
harvested. Canned salmon or other fish 
are contracted for before they are 
caught. Salesmen are out taking orders 
for dry goods when perhaps the material 
for their manufacture is still on the 
backs of sheep or in the cotton boll. 
Contractors obligate themselves to con- 
struct buildings, the materials for which 
in many instances have not left their 
original state. ‘ 

If contracts for future delivery were 
to be limited in all cases to delivery of 
things already in possession of the con- 
tracting party, business would be ham- 
pered in a thousand ways. There is ab- 
solutely no reason why a wheat dealer 
or a flour dealer should not make a con- 


tract for the delivery of his commodity 
three or six months from date, knowing 
perfectly well that he can fulfill the 
contract by securing the necessary arti- 
cle. To call this ethically wrong is simply 
ridiculous. 

HEDGING 


The speculator performs another very 
useful, very important, and very neces- 
sary, economic function in the marketing 
of the grain crops. This service may 
be summed in the following words: his 
operations stabilize the future market, 
so that “hedging” sales, or purchases, 
may readily be made at all times. Of 
equal or even greater importance to the 
business community than the buying of 
produce for future actual delivery at 
some desired future time is the common 
practice, adopted by all leading inter- 
ests in the grain, cotton, and provisions 
markets, of hedging against loss through 
fluctuations in prices. This important 
function of organized exchanges, it 
should again be remembered, is made 
possible only through the existence, on 
the one hand, of the future contract and 
short selling, and on the other of a 
speculative class operating in a large, 
continuous market. 

Hedging may be briefly illustrated as 
follows: a country dealer, we will sup- 
pose, has bought five thousand bushels of 
wheat on a certain day in July from 
various farmers at an average price of 
a dollar and a half. He then wires his 
commission men on the Chicago Board 
of Trade, for instance, to sell five thou- 
sand bushels of wheat for September 
delivery at a dollar fifty-five. This order 
is immediately executed in the pit. It 
may be several weeks before the country 
dealer gets his wheat to the Chicago 
market. When it finally does arrive the 
price of cash wheat may have declined 
to a dollar forty per bushel. But, and 
here is where the value of hedging comes 
in, the price of futures has also declined 
ten cents, for the prices of cash wheat 
and future wheat move in general to- 
gether. So all the country dealer has to 
do is to have his commission man buy 
five thousand bushels of September wheat 
in the pit at a dollar forty-five. Thus 
he loses ten cents a bushel on his cash 
wheat, but makes ten cents on his futures 
trade, the one exactly offsetting the oth- 
er; his transaction in the pit is com- 
pleted, there has been a sale and a pur- 
chase, and he has what he set out in the 
first place to gain: his dealer’s profit of 
five cents less expenses, the latter in- 
cluding the commission merchant’s 
charge. 

Conversely, if the price of cash wheat 
had gone to one dollar and sixty cents 
by the time the country dealer’s wheat 
had reached market, the dealer would 
have gained ten cents per bushel on his 
cash wheat and lost ten cents on his 
future trade, the gain again offsetting 
the loss and leaving him his dealer’s 
margin of profit. In either case, it is 
as clear as day that he could not thus 
have protected himself unless he had 
made a short sale and unless there had 
been a speculator to take that sale. 

In its essence, ther:fore, hedging is in- 
surance against a veal and ever-present 
hazard in business. Each leading prod- 
uce exchange renders in this respect a 
function as legitimate and useful as our 
life and firé insurance companies; in fact 
the exchanges should be regarded as 
among the greatest insurance institutions 
in existence. Here a type of risk is 
underwritten so dangerous that no pri- 
vate insurance company has ever ven- 
tured to underwrite it. 

The value of hedging is admitted by 
even the most severe critics of the pres- 
ent system of marketing grain, and they 
propose that this feature of the system 
shall be retained. They do not, however, 
suggest how hedging can be carried on 
without a speculative market. The truth 
is, it cannot be done, for the very sim- 
ple reason that without such a market 
there would be no one to buy and no one 
to sell. 

FREEDOM OF THE MARKETS 


The point of the whole controversy is 
in the freedom of the markets. Nothing 
is to be gained by restricting the mar- 
kets. The theory that such a step is 
necessary in order to protect the farm- 
ers from manipulation is a mistake, for 
the effect would be to deprive them of 
markets. Their best protection is in 
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broad, open markets. Traders cannot be 
compelled to always support the market; 
if they are to trade at all they must be 
allowed to exercise their judgment. The 
idea of limiting the number of people 
who may trade in the exchanges, or the 
volume of transactions, or the kind of 
bona fide contracts they may make with 
each other for the sale and delivery of 
products, is calculated to destroy or lim- 
it the usefulness of market places and 
impair the reliability of the market. 

It is a favorite argument on the part 
of those who would stop or curtail specu- 
lation in grain products on the organized 
exchanges that the grain crop of this, 
that, or the other year was sold ten, fif- 
teen, any number of times on the ex- 
changes before it reached the markets. 
But the fact that a crop may be sold 
over a number of times in the course of 
a year is of no consequence, except as 
it serves to stabilize the market, for it 
must be remembered that for every sale 
there must eventually and inevitably be 
a purchase. 


CONTRACTS AND CREDITS 


Future trading is dealing in grain 
contracts, not real grain, just as bank- 
ing is dealing in credit, not real money. 
But it must be reiterated that, just as 
credit is a promise to pay money, a 
grain contract is a promise. to pay grain. 
And so the New York banks, at the close 
of the year 1917, held net demand de- 
posits of $3,500,000,000, and a total of all 
reserves of but $550,000,000—or a ratio 
of credit to real money of over six to 
one, showing an efficient system of com- 
mercial banking. 

So also the grain contracts on the 
Chicago Board of Trade in an ordinary 
year greatly exceed in volume the 
amount of grain in the country. The 
crop of wheat, corn and oats in the 
United States averages five billion bushels 
annually. The volume of trading in 
these grains at Chicago averages twenty 
billion bushels a year, or four times 
the total crop. As long as all future 
contracts in grain are promptly met at 
maturity, their total volume need have 
no fixed proportion to the cash grain 
handled. It is,-in fact, very much the 
same as comparing the total volume of 
checks cashed with the size of gold re- 
serve. This proportion, be it gold or be 
it wheat, is governed by the needs of 
the trade. 

The above discussion illustrates the 
fact that future trading, as now carried 
on in the organized exchanges, is a part 
of cash grain trading, that part which 
furnishes certainty and stability through 
insurance. This insurance is made more 
effective and flexible by the accompany- 
ing speculators whose profit or toll is 
really an insurance premium paid for 
immediately available security. This in- 
surance service can only be most highly 
rendered by a large volume of liquid 
trades, cushioning the disparity that ex- 
ists between the actual matched orders 


.of buyers and sellers of cash grain. It 


is impossible to expect that the buying 
orders of consumers will meet the sell- 
ing orders of owners in exact quantities, 
exact qualities, exact locations, and at 
the exact time. 

The fact that from these various 
causes the total quantity of future trad- 
ing exceeds the volume of actual grain 
trading, properly interpreted, is the evi- 
dence in itself of the trade service ren- 
dered by those future-hedging facilities. 
On the security of these insurance facili- 
ties, credit is readily obtained by men 
of character but of small means. The 
circle of actual and potential competi- 
tion is thus widened, and in this free 
competition rests the great protection 
of both producer and consumer. 





FLOUR FOR PANAMA RAILWAY 


The Panama Railroad Co.’s purchasing 
department at New York has asked for 
sealed proposals for furnishing 1,500 
sacks hard wheat flour for shipment 
from the mill in time to reach New York 
or New Orleans during the week end- 
ing Saturday, Jan. 14, 1922. Bids will be 
received until 2 p.m., Wednesday, Dec. 
21, at 24 State Street, New York City. 





A recent decree permits the exporta- 
tion of foodstuffs from Ecuador on the 
payment of customs duties ranging be- 
tween 5 and 30 per cent ad valorem. 
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FAMINE YEARS IN THE LAND OF INDIA 


(Continued from page 1091.) 


relief measures in the stricken provinces 
of Bombay, Madras and Mysore proved 
inadequate, and five million lives were 
lost. The government policy of life sav- 
ing proved successful in 1897, and com- 
paratively so in 1899-1901, although it 
is estimated that in this last great fam- 
ine of India one million people perished 
and there was a property loss of a 
quarter of a billion dollars. The govern- 
ment spent fifty million dollars in relief 
work, and at one time had within its 
care nearly five million persons. 

The awakening of the public conscience 
at the time of the Orissa famine in 1866 
resulted in the enunciation of a settled 
policy of saving every possible life, and 
subsequent relief programmes have all 
been directed toward this end. In the 
Behar famine of 1874 this principle, how- 
ever, was carried to an extreme. So 
great was the outlay of funds that the 
people were endangered with pauperiza- 
tion. To avoid such an unhappy issue 
public work was provided on a huge 
scale during the famine of 1899-1901, a 
sufficient wage as paid to enable the 
population of the drouth-stricken areas 
to purchase food. A vast quantity of 
stone was broken up for road building, 
and construction of canals and reser- 
voirs for irrigation was undertaken on a 
large scale, this work on the part of the 
hungry population serving the double 
purpose of giving them immediate food 
and setting up a more or less permanent 
barrier against future distress. 

The government’s measures for famine 
prevention in recent years have centered 
largely about irrigation, railroad develop- 
ment having been taken care of by nor- 
mal expansion for commercial purposes. 
Other general measures have been the 
reclamation of waste lands, the establish- 
ment of fuel and fodder reserves, the in- 
troduction of agricultural machinery and 
improved farming methods, and emigra- 
tion from congested districts. 

As previously stated, there is always 
enough food in India to supply the needs 
of the people, the only difficulty being 
transportation to the point where it is 
required at a particular moment. Owing 
to the extension of the railways there 
was never any lack of food in the fam- 
ine areas of 1899-1901. The immediate 


problem, therefore, resolved itself into 
The people of In- 


one of employment. 





dia depend so entirely upon agriculture 
that wherever a crop failure occurs the 
landless laborer is thrown out of work 
and remains unemployed for the whole 
year. There is no other occupation to 
which he may turn, industry in general 
still being in a state of infancy. Even 
the owner of land commonly finds him- 
self, after two or three years of crop 
failure, financially ruined. His land is 
gone, his bullocks are dead, and he can 
no longer borrow the money for seed 
grain. 

It is because of almost entire de- 
pendence upon the monsoon rains that 
India is more liable than any other coun- 
try in the world to crop failures. Suffi- 
cient rain falls every year to insure an 
abundant harvest if only it were evenly 
distributed over the whole country. Dis- 
tribution, however, is far from even, and 
every year some locality suffers. Irriga- 
tion measures, of course, have done much 
to better this condition, and these have 
been undertaken upon a very large scale 
since the opening of this century. 

Government irrigation projects in In- 
dia have been of three main classes, 
wells, tanks and canals. Every famine 
gives a great impetus to well digging, and 
recent reports as to famine relief opera- 
tions in the various provinces, especially 
in connection with the partial failure of 
the monsoon in 1911, give interesting 
evidence as to the active governmental 
encouragement of sinking wells. Ex- 
tensive state loans are made for this 
purpose, and there are innumerable pri- 
vate enterprises. 

American drills, according to United 
States commerce authorities, are much 
used in India for well boring. For deep 
artesian wells American methods and 
tools are said to be considered superior, 
and American drills have been imported 
by several of the local governments, 
contrary to their usual policy of buying 
implements and machinery only in Eng- 
land. 

No figures are available as to the 
number of irrigation wells in the whole 
of India, but there are said to be more 
than seven hundred thousand in the 
province of Madras alone. They are op- 
erated by manual labor and by cattle, 
chiefly the latter. It is estimated that a 
pair of cattle can lift twelve thousand 
gallons of water per day from a well 
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twenty-five feet deep. A small engine, 
of course, could do this amount of work 
in less than an hour, but as yet the 
farmer in India has not yielded exten- 
sively to the persuasion of modern ma- 
chinery. He does not even take kindly 
to the comparatively inexpensive wind- 
mill. Progress toward this end is notice- 
able, however, and it is probable that the 
persistent campaigns of education being 
conducted by the provincial governments 
will bring results during the next few 
years. 

The most impressive irrigation works, 
of course, are the canals, upon which the 
government of India and the individual 
provinces have spent huge sums. A re- 
cent government review of irrigation op- 
erations divides them into two main 
classes, major and minor. The former 
are further divided into what are known 
as productive and protective works, the 
latter being designed chiefly as preven- 
tives of famine. Although protective 
measures are extensive, the great irriga- 
tion systems are now principally of the 
productive class. So.far as completed 
works go, they number nearly sixty, and 
yield a very large revenue to the govern- 
ment. 

The minor irrigation works are of va- 
rious kinds, including wells, tanks, land 
reclaimed by means of flood embank- 
ments, and inundation channels carrying 
water away from streams when they are 
at flood. Tanks, or lakes, made by dam- 
ming up a valley, are the most numerous 
works in this class. In them the monsoon 
rainfall is caught and stored up for the 
dry seasons. 

Irrigation works of the past three 
decades have enormously .increased the 
cultivated land of India: In 1914 the 
total area under cultivation was more 
than two hundred and fifty million acres, 
of which more than fifty million were 
irrigated. Although construction work 
was no doubt retarded by the war, there 
have been large additions to these areas 
since 1914. 

Of the total area under irrigation in 
1913-14, 20,446,248 acres were watered 
by canals, 6,303,740 acres by tanks, 13,- 
866,918 acres by wells, and 6,219,113 acres 
by other sources. State irrigation works 
accounted for nearly twenty-five million 
acres. The net revenue from these works 
in 1913-14, apart from charges for in- 
terest, was about 4,225,000 pounds ster- 
ling, while the estimated value of the 
crops was fifty-four and one half mil- 
lions. The net revenue represented a 
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return of eight per cent on the capital 
outlay. 

The extension of industry in India, 
which has been considerable in the last 
decade, relieves to some extent the de- 
pendence of the population upon the Jand, 
and thereby acts as a mitigation against 
possible famine. Five sixths of the peo- 
ple, however, still depend upon the soil, 
and it probably will be a long time be- 
fore failure of agriculture ceases to be- 
come a national calamity. The Indian 
clings fondly to the land, and in spite 
of the vast additions to India’s cultivable 
area within recent years there has been 
no lack of tillers. 

Bettering the lot of the individual 
farmer, and teaching him the value of 
acquiring a surplus for lean years, are 
important considerations in present en- 
deavors to decrease the effects of crop 
failure. In every province there is a 
department of land records and a de- 
partment of agriculture, both of which 
collect statistics, the former primarily 
for assessment purposes and the latter 
with a view to surveying and improving 
agriculture. The latter also is concerned 
with the management of experimental 
and seed farms, the introduction of new 
appliances and new staples, and the man- 
agement and control of colleges for 
teaching the science of farming. 

There are staffs of experts in the 
provinces, an imiperial staff of specialists 
with a fully equipped central station, a 
research institute, and a college for post- 
graduate training of those who have com- 
pleted the agricultural course in provin- 
cial colleges. A civil veterinary depart- 
ment governs the prevention and cure 
of live stock diseases and the improve- 
ment of breeds, and there is an imperial 
laboratory for research and the prepara- 
tion of serums and antitoxins. 

The ryot, as the Indian farmer is 
named, is a great conservative, and he is 
slow to adopt modern machinery. As in 
China, there is plenty of labor in the 
greater part of India, and the argument 
of machinery’s labor-saving advantages 
has not much force. The government, 
however, is slowly teaching the farmer 
machinery’s value in increasing produc- 
tion, and this no doubt will eventually 
bear fruit as one of many means of miti- 
gating the danger of famine. 

Among the government activities in 
behalf of the farmer is a system of im- 
plement depots, at which machinery most 
suited to local conditions is studied. 
These depots perform the further func 
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tion of importing implements and teach- 
ing farmers how to use them. Such ac- 
tivities have hurt the business of private 
individuals, but they have greatly stimu- 
lated the importation of agricultural ma- 
chinery, and this has no doubt prepared 
the way for an increasing private busi- 
ness. 

The change-over to modern appliances 
is already considerable, and still the gen- 
eral aspect of agriculture in India re- 
mains unaltered. Rude implements are 
most prevalent in the fields: a wooden 
plow as old in design as the oldest in 
the world; sickles with which grain is 
cut by hand; threshing floors of dirt up- 
on which the feet of oxen tread grain 
from the husk; and hand mortars in 
which the women beat cereals into meal. 

The plow is the primary instrument, 
and in many parts of India is the only 
one used for preparing the soil. There 
are many kinds, varying in weight and 
effectiveness, but the general pattern is 
the same for all. The part that pene- 
trates the soil is a wedge-shaped block 
of hard wood, The draft pole projects 
in front, and to it is attached the neck 
yoke of the bullocks. A short single 
upright behind serves as a guiding han- 
dle. The point of the wedge loosens the 
soil to a depth which varies with condi- 
tions, while the body of the wedge moves 
the loosened soil without inverting it. 
When a particularly light plow is used, 
the ground sometimes must be gone over 
several times. In some provinces the 
iron plow of modern design is quite prev- 
alent, but in others, where light plowing 
is sufficient, it has not yet made its ap- 
pearance. 

Throughout the greater part of India 
a light plow is used for sowing seed. A 
bamboo seed tube is attached to it, and 
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the seed is dropped through it by hand 
as the plow proceeds. The kernels fall 
in the shallow furrow and are covered 
by the soil that is moved in making the 
adjacent furrow. A light scarifier is 
generally used after the seed drill to 
cover the seed and level the surface. 
This instrument is a simple blade of iron 
drawn two or three inches underground. 
The bullock hoe, used in weed cutting 
and stirring the soil, is smaller than the 
scarifier, but on the same _ principle. 
There are various kinds of harrows, prin- 
cipally made of wood, with the tines 
sometimes tipped with iron. A beam of 
wood often is used as a leveler and clod 
crusher. 

In spite of his fondness for old meth- 
ods and primitive machinery, the ryot is 
an excellent farmer. Fertilizer is ap- 
plied to the more valuable crops when- 
ever it is available, its use being limited 
by poverty and not by ignorance. The 
rotation of crops is not general, but it is 
well known that a series of exhausting 
crops cannot be taken from the soil in 
consecutive seasons from the same field, 
and the advantage of fallows is widely 
understood. 

For religious reasons the East Indian 
is a vegetarian. His principal item of 
diet is not rice, as so often assumed; 
even the increasingly important wheat 
crop has not yet supplanted millet as 
the staple food grain. For the most 
part, millet, of which there are several 
varieties, is grown on unirrigated land. 
Wheat has become a very large export 
crop, except in years of drouth, when 
there is a shortage of other grains, and 
India is credited with one tenth of the 
world’s output. It is cultivated widely 


throughout northern India as a winter 
crop. The varieties are white, red and 


amber colored, and are mostly classed as 
soft. 

Indian wheat is. generally mixed some- 
what with barley, and is none too clean 
when it comes from the threshing floor; 
for these and other reasons it commands 
a lower price in normal years than 
American and Australian wheat. There 
is always a good demand for it, however, 
the principal foreign purchasers being 
the United Kingdom, Sweden, Germany, 
Belgium, France and Italy. The 1919-20 
crop was 376,884,000 bus, the largest on 
record. ‘There was very little export- 
able surplus, however, only one million 
six hundred thousand bushels leaving the 
country, the lowest figure in many years. 
The government, since the beginning of 
the war, has exercised a close supervi- 
sion over exports, and makes an effort 
to adjust them to the estimated do- 
mestic needs. Prospects of a short crop 
in 1921-22 have led the Indian govern- 
ment, according to recent press informa- 
tion, to continue an existing prohibition 
against the exportation of wheat until 
March, 1922. The average wheat expor- 
tation during the past few years has 
been about thirty million bushels, the 
highest figure having been reached in 
1906, when 80,640,000 bushels left the 
country. 

The Punjab province, in northern In- 
dia, produces the largest portion of In- 
dia’s wheat crop. More than twelve mil- 
lion acres are devoted to it in normal 
seasons. From three to five million acres 
have been opened up to cultivation by 
means of irrigation within the past ten 
years, and there is promise of a further 
increase. 

“The preparation of soil for the wheat 
crop,” states a recent Department of 
Commerce survey, “differs in the Punjab 
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according to the amount of monsoon rain 
and method of irrigation. On lands 
which are flooded by inundation canals 
the soil is plowed once or twice when dry 
enough, and leveled with the sohaga, 
which is a heavy, squared beam drawn 
by one or two pairs of bullocks, the driv- 
ers of which stand on the beam. This is 
partly to break the clods, partly to pul- 
verize the soil, and partly to consolidate 
the surface to retain the soil moisture. 
The object of the cultivator on such 
soils is to prepare a seed bed and at the 
same time to lose as little of the mois- 
ture as possible. 

“Land irrigated from wells is gener- 
ally plowed much more frequently during 
the monsoon, sometimes as many as four- 
teen times by industrious cultivators. 
In this way the soil is aérated and all the 
rainfall absorbed. On the canal colonies 
the preliminary preparation is much less, 
as the soil is too hard to plow during 
the hot season without preliminary water- 
ing. In August and September the land 
is flooded and plowed once or twice, and 
left until November, when it is watered 
again and replowed previous to sowing. 

“Wheat is, as a rule, drilled on soils 
where it is essential that the seed should 
reach the moisture. If, however, the 
lands are moist enough, the seed may be 
broadcasted on the unplowed surface 
and worked into the land by two cross 
plowings. A common form of drilling is 
to drop the seed into a bamboo tube at- 
tached to the plow. On ‘well’ lands the 
seed is, as a rule, broadcasted, while in 
the canal colonies the wheat is more 
often dropped by hand into the open fur- 
rows, the sowers following the plows. 
This work is generally done by the wom- 
en and children, while the plows are 
driven by the men of the family. 
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“In one district the seed is said to be 
drilled three or four inches deep into 
the unplowed sandy soil. Except where 
the seed is drilled, the land, after sow- 
ing, is smoothed and the surface is con- 
solidated by the sohaga. By this means 
a firm seed bed is obtained and the up- 
per moisture is conserved. The seed rate 
is usually about eighty-two pounds an 
acre, but with late-sown wheat the quan- 
tity is about one hundred pounds. 

“The last operation of all on irrigated 
land, which is carried out before germi- 
nation takes place, is to divide the land 
into compartments for greater conven- 
ience of watering. Ridges of earth are 
made by two men with the jandra, a 
large wooden rake. One man holds the 
handle and another pulls a string at- 
tached to the handle at its lower end 
where it joins the rake. The compart- 
ments vary in size according to the sur- 
face undulations, and are always much 
smaller in  well-irrigated lands than 
where water is obtained from canals. As 
a rule the wheat crop is not weeded ex- 
cept by the best cultivators.” 

Harvest in the Punjab begins about 
the middle of April and extends well 
into May. Cutting is done by hand, with 
a sickle, the workers usually squatting on 
the ground. The stalks are tied up in 
large bundles, so that they md be readi- 
ly counted, then they are stacked rough- 
ly for threshing. Harvest labor is usual- 
ly paid in kind, but in recent years, with 
growing scarcity of workmen in the Pun- 
jab, owing to the great ravages of dis- 
ease epidemics that have persisted over a 
long period, comparatively high money 
wages. have been demanded. 

Threshing processes are simple, con- 
sisting, as already stated, of the age-old 
measure of treading out the grain by the 
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feet of cattle, assisted sometimes by a 
threshing frame, a hurdle covered with 
brushwood and weighted with bricks or 
clods of earth, The bullocks are yoked 
to the frame and fastened to a post in 
the center of the threshing floor, which 
is of beaten earth. Then they are driven 
round and round until the brittle straw 
is broken up into short pieces and the 
grain is free from chaff. One pair of 
oxen, by this method, is said to be ca- 
pable of treading out ‘the produce of an 
acre in four days. Chaff is separated 
from the grain by tossing it into the air 
with a pitchfork. The grain then is 
cleaned in winnowing baskets, the labor 
being done usually by low caste work- 
men, rarely by the cultivators themselves. 

The houses of the cultivators usually 
serve as granaries for wheat, but the 
old practice of keeping it in pits is still 
in vogue in some districts. These con- 
tainers are lined with wheat chaff, but 
offer so little protection that, after a 
year or so, wheat kept in them is likely 
to deteriorate. For household use, grain 
is stored in large earthen jars. 

Well-to-do cultivators sometimes have 
granaries of brick or mud, but until re- 
cent years there has been no great de- 
velopment of storage facilities. The first 
grain elevator in India was completed 
in 1913, at Lyallpur, center of one of the 
largest irrigation districts of the Pun- 
jab. This modern plant has stimulated 
other recent projects. The weevil is par- 
ticularly pernicious in India, and the 
general practice among wheat growers 
has always been to rush the surplus to 
market before there is any chance for 
damage. Properly constructed elevators, 
however, are expected to do away with 
this difficulty. 

A descriptive writer in a recent num- 
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ber of Asia magazine gives an entertain- 
ing and veracious picture of farm life 
in India, some glimpses of which are 
afforded in the illustrations accompany- 
ing this article. The farmer under ob- 
servation, he says, would amuse a western 
agriculturist by his system of irrigation. 
“Water was obtained from wells or was 
lifted from ponds, in baskets suspended 
by ropes. Two men were required to 
swing a basket into the water and then 
empty it at a higher level into the chan- 
nel by which it was meant to flow into 
the fields. It was a very laborious meth- 
od, and could not be employed when the 
lift was more than a few feet. 

“The crop was cut with an old-fash- 
ioned sickle and carried at once to the 
threshing floor, a well beaten down piece 
of ground. There the grain was trodden 
out by cattle, just as in the days of the 
Pharaohs, and it was winnowed by the 
equally primitive process of ing 
dropped from a height on a day when the 
wind was strong enough to blow the 
husks away as the kernels fell to the 
ground. 

“During the afternoon that I spent in 
watching Heera Singh at his work, the 
village was _ practically abandoned. 
Everybody was out in the midst of the 
grain; boys and men were guarding the 
crops (a night guard also was main- 
tained, I was told) and waging an in- 
cessant war against the birds, especially 
flocks of parrakeets. The watchers made 
a most terrible noise, shrieking all the 
time, to scare away the birds, and hurl- 
ing stones at them from slings and rub- 
ber catapults. 

“There was very little variety in the 
lives of the master of the house and his 
sons. They were up at daylight and, 
having repeated some texts from the 
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sacred Puranas, made oblations to the 
sun. Then they cleaned their teeth with 
sticks of the neem tree and, with their 
heads and bodies muffled up in blankets 
and their legs bare, they proceeded to 
the fields. There they washed themselves 
all over at a well, and started the day’s 
work. At noon they recited their pray- 
ers, ate their luncheon and slept for an 
hour or two during the great heat, but 
they worked afterward until sunset. 

“There was no unseemly haste about 
their movements. They rested at inter- 
vals, and consoled themselves with the 
hookah. On their return home, they 
prayed again and ate their principal 
meal, Then, after more smoking and a 
chat under the council tree, they lay down 
to rest, wrapped up in their blankets, 
on a rough bed constructed of wood and 
laced with a stout string. They had 
done a good day’s work between the 
rising on the going down of the sun. 

“What impressed me most about Heera 
Singh’s existence was the fact that he 
lived, literally, upon the produce of his 
land. The corn was ground into flour 
in his own house. The pulse, oils and 
spices of which his simple, regular dict 
chiefly consisted came out of his own 
fields. The well provided his only bev- 
erage; the jungle supplied wood for 
fuel; the tobacco he smoked and the 
hemp he used for his well ropes were 
grown on the farm; and what he sold 
was for taxes, wages, clothes and thx 
very limited extravagances of his family) 
His cattle gave milk and labor. He had 
little concern with sheep and poultry, 
for his caste prevented their use as food. 
The cost of upkeep of his cattle was 
nothing, for he owned a grove of mango 
trees, under which the cattle rested dur 
ing the heat of the day.” 


A Retail Grain Market in Ahmedabad, Northern India, Where Grain Is Sold te Be Taken Home and Crushed by Hand 
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COMBINATION SEPARATOR 

The Carter-Mayhew Mfg. Co., of Min- 
neapolis, placed on the market about 
January of this year what is known as its 
combination machine, which is designed 
not only to separate oats and barley, 
weed stems, etc., from wheat, but also to 
separate the cockle, wild peas and small 
seeds, and to make the complete cleanup 
in one operation. 

This combination machine is made with 
one shaft about 6 ft long and three dif- 
ferent types of discs mounted on this 
shaft. That is, the wheat enters at the 
point shown in the cut in the head end of 
what is known as the D section. The 
discs in the D section pick up all of the 
seeds and a small percentage of three 
quarter kernels and small kernels of 
wheat. These are discharged into a screw 
conveyor along the side of the machine, 
where the mixture is conveyed to the 
head end (F discs) or re-cleaner section 
of the disc separator. 

The F section is provided with smaller 
pockets than the D section, the F pock- 
ets being simply large enough to remove 
the cockle, wild peas, buckwheat, small 
seeds, etc. The wheat rejected by the 
F and D pockets is conveyed along to- 
ward the A or wheat section, where the 
grain comes in contact with the larger 
pockets which pick up the wheat but re- 
ject the oats, barley, weed stems, etc. 

Thus the EF and D sections remove 
everything smaller than a kernel of 
wheat, and the A or wheat section picks 
up the wheat and rejects oe 
larger than the wheat. It is to be note 
that the screw conveyor runs the whole 
length of this machine, and that a small 
trap door is provided in front of each 
disc and over the conveyor on the A 
section and F section. It is evident that 
the last few discs in the A section are re- 
volving constantly in virtually a pure 


oat mixture, and the tail end discs there- 
fore discharge a few oats. By raising 
the trap doors in front of the last few 
discs, the wheat and oats discharged by 
these discs go into the conveyor and are 
returned back into the head end of the 
A section, so that the wheat that is dis- 
charged from the wheat section is ab- 
solutely free from oats, barley, weed 
stems, etc. The center portions of all 


of the discs are open and provided with 
conveyor blades which convey the grain 


along from disc to disc through the cen- 
ter of the machine. 

It is claimed for disc separation that 
when discs run in nearly all wheat, such 


* as at the head end of the wheat section, 


the pockets will reject pin oats -and 
barley short enough to lodge in the 
pockets, because there is plenty of wheat 
to fill the pockets, while at the tail end 
of the machine, where the discs run in 
nearly all oats, the pockets will occa- 
sionally pick up and discharge short pin 
oats and small barley. In order, there- 
fore, to get a 100 per cent separation, 
the screw conveyor and trap door ar- 
rangement was devised. 

The manufacturer guarantees that the 
tailings coming out of this machine will 
contain no wheat whatever, and also 
guarantees seed separations down to 1-10 
of 1 per cent or better. 

These small- combination disc separa- 
tors are made in three sizes: 10, 20 and 
30 bus per hour. These machines were 
specially developed for small long-system 
mills up to 150 bbls per day, and also 
for selfcontained mills. Small mills 
from 25 to 150 bbls per day, as a gen- 
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eral thing, are neing in proper clean- 
ing equipment, and where disc combina- 
tion separators have been installed there 
is claimed to have been a very notice- 
able improvement in the flour, enabling 
them to compete with the larger long- 
system mills. 

It is advisable to put disc separators 
ahead of the first scourer, as better re- 
sults will be obtained in this way. In 
the first place, the scourer has a ten- 
dency to break up the oats or clip them 
so that the oats, after being scoured, 
have a tendency to go in the pockets of 
the disc separator and be discharged 
with the wheat. From the standpoint 
of the seeds in the wheat, it is also de- 
sirable to clean before scouring because 
the scourer has a tendency to break up 
the wheat, and some of the broken wheat 
therefore would be discharged with the 
seeds. 

Experiments have proved that most of 
the broken wheat that is delivered to a 
scourer will be broken up more readily 
than full kernels, and there is always a 
loss in all mills from this source. It is 
well to put the disc separator, therefore, 
ahead of the scourer if possible. Disc 
separators show a decided gain in the 
saving of wheat which is ordinarily lost 
through the seed screen of a milling 
separator or through the scourer. 

Where it is desired to remove seeds, 
such as cockle, wild peas, wild buckwheat, 
etc., from wheat in capacities in excess 
of 30 bus per hour, it is necessary to 
use two disc separators, one for remov- 
ing the seeds and the other for remov- 
ing the oats and barley. 

During the last year or so this machine 
has also been used in oatmeal mills for 
removing cockle, wild peas, small barley 
and wheat from oats in the manufacture 
of oatmeal. 





The Far Eastern Review, Shanghai, 
China, is authority for the statement 
that Yao Sher-ngai, a native of Chang- 
ping Hsien, Chili, has invented a flour 
grinding machine driven by electric 
power, having a producing capacity 
equivalent to 10 workmen. Two model 
machines have been submitted to the 
ministry of agriculture and commerce, 
with the request that a patent be granted. 





A Brazilian firm recently completed 
the necessary installations for the manu- 
facture of vegetable flours. Flour has 
already been made successfully from 
both white and black beans. 
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There is a better demand for flour on 
spot and arriving, and with the season- 
able weather the consumptive demand 
has improved, but there is no indication 
in any section of the trade of purchasing 
for forward delivery or above present 
needs. Bakers, generally speaking, are 
quite out of stock, and in many cases 
the deliveries have to be hurriedly made, 
as they will not carry more than is ab- 
solutely needful for their requirements. 

One would imagine, with such a state 
of affairs, that values would be main- 
tained, but this is not the case, for in 
almost every instance the price, when a 
new purchase is made, is lower than the 
former quotation, due to the fact that 
there is still a great desire on the part 
of holders to dispose of stock, irrespec- 
tive of cost. The big margin that has 
existed between the spot and forward 
positions has almost vanished. 


HOME MILLED FLOUR 


The home millers have again reduced 
their price by 2s per sack, or to 50s 3d 
for a straight run flour at the mill. This 
is only a nominal price, as salesmen are 
' permitted to take Is per sack less in case 
of need, and the larger bakeries can buy 
at much below the official quotation. It 
is reported that for December delivery 
large quantities have been offered as low 
as 45s, so that very shortly the disparity 
in value between wheat and flour will 
have diminished. 


DISTRESSED PARCELS 


There are still some distressed parcels 
of imported flour on spot, principally 
Kansas, which are very slow of sale, 
but should the cold weather last there is 
every possibility that these will receive 
attention. There is also a fair quantity 
of Australian flour which is finding an 
unsympathetic market, and low prices 
have been taken for this article. 

WHEAT 

The wheat market has been somewhat 
erratic during the past week, but there 
has been a much better inquiry for near 
at hand parcels. Quotations are 2s per 
qr lower than a week ago and Is 6d 
higher than the lowest price reached a 
fortnight ago. English wheat is steady 
and not much offering, the prices in 
many cases being 2s higher than those 
ruling a week ago. The general price 
ruling is 48@50s for good quality, but 
there is no inclination on the part of the 
farmer to dispose of his crop at less 
than this. 

FLOUR PRICES 

Canadian straights have been pur- 
chased at 40s per 280 lbs, c.i.f., for No- 
vember and December shipment from 
seaboard, and this same class of flour 
has been sold. on spot at 46@47s, ex- 
granary. There are not many Minne- 
sota export patents here, and the price 
is nominally 49s, ex-granary. Kansas 
patents have been sold as iow as 43s, 
ex-granary. Offers are largely from Ca- 
nadian mills, as most of the quotations 
from Minnesota and Kansas are out of 
line. 

Minneapolis second clears are 30s, 
c.i.f., and a good French low grade flour 
can be purchased at the same price. 


Australian flour on spot is offered at 
42s 6d, ex-granary, and it is reported 
that 35s, c.i.f., has been taken for imme- 
diate shipment. Home milled flour is 
nominally 50s 3d, ex-mill, for a straight 
run. English country flour is held at 
39s for a straight of good —. Pa- 
cific Coast flours are quoted at 39s for 
club straights for immediate shipment, 
with no response from buyers. 


MILLFEED 


There is a good demand for millfeed. 
Owing to a scarcity, the price for bran 
is 10s higher than a week ago, or £8 10s 
ton, ex-mill. Middlings are up 15s, and 
cannot be purchased under £10 10s, ex- 
mill. Dutch and Plate middlings are 
firmer, and find a ready sale. 


OATMEAL 


Demand is better, but there is no pur- 
chasing for forward delivery. Prices on 
spot remain unchanged, Midlothian be- 
ing quoted at 52s 6d, Aberdeen at 45s, 
and American at 45s, per 280 lbs, all ex- 
granary. American oatmeal is a little 
cheaper than last week for forward de- 
livery, and can be purchased at 40s, c.i.f. 
Rolled oats are unchanged at 43s, c.i.f., 
but on spot the price has advanced to 
50s, ex-granary, as there is a shortage 
for immediate delivery. 


LONDON FLOUR IMPORTS 


The following table shows the arrivals 
of flour in London on the steamships 
named, during the week ending Nov. 15, 
in 140-lb bags: 


From Montreal per ss, Canadian Navi- 


gator— 

Medoso ....eee% 1,000 Maitland ....... 500 
Frontence ....+. SE EMU ccccccsce 500 
OCatMear ceccvce | 2,000 

From Philadelphia per ss, Northwestern 

Miller— 

ElGeBURPE 2 ccccncceccecvvcsececcceccees 1,000 

From Baltimore per ss, Valacia— 
Redwing ....... 500 Nelson ......... 1,000 
ONYX oercccvcee 500 

From Montreal per ss. Venusia— 
Imperial ..ccce. 1,428 Lifeguard ...... 500 
Can, Homeland..9, Hos Nelson ......... 1,250 
Forest City ..... 2,500 Front Line .-... 500 
Elsinor ......+. BOO. Be We Be ccccccce 45 
Meetode 2c cccvcee 3,500 Stupendous ..... 2,000 
Faupel’s Best .. 250 Honest John .. 1,600 
Dominator ...... 3,500 Keynote ....... 500 
May Blossom ..1,500 Royal City ,.... 1,000 
TOW Masse csc 1,500 Kingmaker..... 1,000 


INSURANCE TROUBLES 


Recently, on more than one occasion, 
trouble has arisen through flour ship- 
ments not being covered by insurance 
under the “all risk” clause. Before the 
war most of the flour exported by Ameri- 
can mills was insured by a few old- 
established marine insurance companies 
who thoroughly understood the business 
and whose adjusters at various ports of 
destination promptly paid all claims. 

Nowadays, owing to the fact that sev- 
eral new marine insurance companies 
have entered the field, about whose 
standing importers on this side know 
very little, constant trouble is arising 
through one or the other of these com- 
panies not insuring the goods under the 
“all risk” clause. 

An Irish importer recently made ar- 
rangements to do business with an 
American mill, and it was agreed, among 
other things, that all shipments should be 
covered with the usual “all risk” clause. 
When the documents were presented cov- 
ering the first purchase, the importer 
found that the “all risk” clause had not 
been used but, instead, a clause covering 
under $ per cent on each 100 bags. In 
spite of the breach of contract the im- 
a very properly honored the drafts, 

ut when he made a small claim for 
caked and broken bags the London 
agents of the insurance company refused 
to recognize it. The mill was written to 


some six weeks ago, but as yet has not 
been heard from. 


THE GUNPOWDER PLOT 


In the year 1605 a certain bold man 
named Guy Fawkes, with some confed- 
erates, made an attempt to blow up the 
Houses of Parliament in a fit of venom 
against the King and government of the 
day. They managed to hide themselves 
and a very considerable amount of gun- 
powder in the vaults of the Parliament 
Buildings, but the plot was discovered 
before it could be carried out and the 
would-be perpetrators summarily dealt 
with. 

Ever since that day it has been the 
custom of certain officials to perambulate 
the vaults of the Parliament Buildings 
before the ane of every new Parlia- 
ment, to unearth any plot which may 
have been hatched to endanger the lives 
of the King and the honorable members 
when they assemble for the opening of 
Parliament, and the deed is carried out 
with much dignity and precision. 

It also led to another curious custom, 
which was tenaciously observed every 
year on Nov. 5 until a few years ago, 
and although it has now practically died 
out the children still regard it as their 
special festival. 

The custom arose through the desire 
to demonstrate the detestation in which 
Guy Fawkes and his purpose were re- 
garded by the populace. It consisted of 
carrying effigies of him around the streets 
on the anniversary of the discovery of 
the plot, Nov. 5, and at nighttime these 
were publicl ly burned amid much hilarity, 
shouting and horseplay. 

As the years went by, effigies of states- 
men or other public or notorious men 
were substituted for Guy Fawkes and 
hawked around by men wearing masks 
and armed with collection boxes. Some 
of the effigies were very characteristic 
and caused much amusement, at the same 
time proving remunerative to those who 
had made them. At night there were 
huge bonfires on some of the large, open 
spaces, such as Hampstead Heath, around 
which the youth of the respective dis- 
tricts congregated and were entertained 
by lavish firework displays. Now this is 
all a thing of the past, but the children 
demand their own little private firework 
displays in their back gardens, and the 
festival has become more popular than 
ever since its prohibition during the 
years of the war. 

This year, Nov. 5 fell on a Saturday, 
the children’s holiday from school. Hence 
the Guy Fawkes anniversary was kept 
in great style. Numerous “guys” were 
carried about by small boys and girls. 
Some of them made guys of themselves 
with yellow ocher, colored chalks, and 
soot. Others resorted to masks, and lit- 
tle, grubby hands, or an old box, were 
held out for stray pence, with the slogan, 
“Remember the guy.” In one case a lit- 
tle girl was made the “guy” and, wear- 
ing a mask, brome upright and stock still 
against a wall while her small brothers 
ran hither and thither collecting from 
the passers-by. It is to be hoped she 
shared the proceeds for her most self- 
sacrificing deed. 


REMEMBRANCE DAY 


The third anniversary of the Armistice 
was observed with great solemnity 
throughout the United Kingdom, and 
especially in the great cities, where for 
two minutes, at the stroke of 11 a.m. 
all work and movement stopped, and the 
nation as one great whole remembered 
with thankfulness and pride those mil- 
lions of men who laid down their lives 


- that others might live and that the 


world might become a better place for 
all. As on previous occasions, immense 


crowds gathered round the Cenotaph in 
Whitehall and at the Mansion House 
in the City, while the churches opened 
their doors, that those who wished could 
spend those two wonderful and intense 
minutes upon their knees. 

At the foot of the Cenotaph a wealth 
of flowers was laid, including wreaths 
from the King and Queen, Queen Alex- 
andra, and the Prince of Wales. The 
prime minister and other prominent 
public men were present at the Cenotaph, 
and after the silence and the sounding 
of the reveille the great pilgrimage to 
the tomb of the Unknown Warrior at 
Westminster Abbey began, and con- 
tinued throughout that day and many 
days after. 

At the abbey a large congregation 
gathered for the commemoration, and 
one of the most striking features in the 
short service was the presentation to the 
dean of the “padre’s flag,” which flew 
at Vimy Ridge, the Ypres salient, on 
the Somme and at Messines Ridge, and 
which had also served as an altar cloth 
and a covering for the dead. It covered 
the grave of the Unknown Warrior, and 
now it is to hang near his resting place, 
a symbol of selfsacrifice, love and 
service. 

Field Marshal Haig seized the oppor- 
tunity to make a great appeal to the na- 
tion for the broken men, the widows, the 
orphans and others grievously stricken 
by and through the war. A poppy day 
was inaugurated, in remembrance of the 
poppies of Flanders, and these were 
sold at a minimum price of 3d. _Dis- 
tributing centers were set up all over the 
United Kingdom and 8,000,000 poppies 
were provided, the flowers being made by 
the women and children in the devastated 
areas of France. The demand exceeded 
all expectations, and the vendors were 
sold out very early in the day. The 
amount realized by the sale is not yet 
known, but some collectors’ boxes were 
filled with treasury notes and checks, 
and in Smithfield Market the petals of 
a single poppy were sold for £5 each. 


SCOTTISH MARKETS, NOV. 14 


The publicity given the bread question 
has had its effect, and today the 4-lb 
loaf in Glasgow was reduced to 11d. 
Even at this price it is about 83 per cent 
above the pre-war level. The fact that 
unemployment is acute in the Clyde area 
at present, and that the American pro- 
posal for the scrapping of newly placed 
warship contracts will remove one of the 
main prospects of revival of activity in 
the Clyde shipyards, makes any reduc- 
tion in the retail cost of bread extreme- 
ly welcome. 

Local bakers are now using flours that 
probably cost on an average about 58s 
per 280 lbs, delivered. As the actual 
current price of flour is at least 10s less, 
there is definite prospect of a further 
cheapening of bread, and a ninepenny 
loaf seems assured early in the new year. 

While the baker has had to face much 
publicity regarding his prices lately, 
there is little doubt that his position has 
been much more secure than that of the 
importer of either wheat or flour, or of 
the miller. These branches of the bread 
trade have had to face constant falls in 
market values, and have had to adjust 
their selling prices accordingly, the drop 
amounting to around 8@10s per sack on 
some of their lots. 

Considering the fact that within, the 
space of one year prices of imported 
flour have fallen from 85s per 280 Ibs to 
the region of 44s, and even 40s, im- 
porters are thankful that the results of 
their trading experiences are not more 
serious. They have survived a very try- 
ing period with less loss than they could 
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have hoped to escape had they known 
the steady slump that was ahead. 


BAKERS STRIKE AVERTED 

The threatened strike in the Glasgow 
baking trade has, like all previous and 
rather frequent threats, been averted. 
Almost at the eleventh hour a confer- 
ence between the parties was arranged 
by the ministry of labor and, pendin 
negotiations, the operative bakers agree 
to suspend their strike notices. The con- 
ference did not immediately reach agree- 
ment, but negotiations are being con- 
tinued and there are hopes of an amicable 
arrangement being arrived at. 

Had the strike taken place, flour mer- 
chants would have had a busy time sup- 
plying retail grocers, upon whom the 
consumers would have had to fall back. 
With about 70,000. sacks of flour in 
store in the city, any emergency could 
have been met readily. 


A MILLER VETERAN 


Although W. F. Stewart, milling man- 
ager of the Scottish Co-operative Whole- 
sale Society,—the largest flour millers 
in Scotland,—is 78 years of age, he is 
exceedingly active, not only in his own 
office as a miller but on behalf of the 
retail side of the co-operative movement. 
As evidence of this he has just accepted 
re-election to the post of president of 
the Leith Provident Co-operative So- 
ciety, one of the big retail branches of 
the movement in the east of Scotland. 
A few months ago he made a tour of 
the United States and Canada and, be- 
ing a miller, naturally included Minne- 
apolis in his itinerary. 


IRISH MARKETS, NOV. 14 

Despite the advance in wheat cargoes 
and an outward appearance of firmness 
generally, there has been no change in 
the flour situation, so far as Ireland is 
concerned, The glut of imported flour in 
both Belfast and Dublin still exists. Im- 
porters and those consumers who specu- 
lated and bought flour ahead are all 
losing money, and it will be some time 
before they will have sufficient confidence 
to bring any forward unsold. 


POSITION OF IMPORTED FLOURS 


Minneapolis flours have gone from bad 
to worse and, regardless of the fact that 
mills are asking around 5ls, net, c.i.f., 
Belfast, importers have taken as low as 
48s 6d, full landed terms. They are at 
present trying to get 50s, owing to the 
firmer wheat market, but this price is 
utterly unobtainable, owing to a good 
Manitoba export patent being offered at 
45s, ex-quay, Belfast or Dublin, and there 
are many sellers at the price. Other 
Manitoba flours, of a lower quality, have 
been selling at 43s, full landed terms. 

While shipment prices are low for 
November-December seaboard, they are 
mostly around 46s, Belfast, and 47s, 
Dublin, for good quality, and 44s for 
poorer class. Some high grade short pat- 
ents are quoted at 50s, full landed 
terms, either port, for November-Decem- 
ber seaboard, which are much better 
value than anything offering from Min- 
neapolis. 

Kansas flours seem to have become non- 
existent, so far as their competition in 
the Irish market is concerned. Soft 
American winters are completely out of 
the running, most of the mills wanting 
50s per 280 lbs, full landed terms, yet 
spot Canadian winters have been com- 
peting against local mills successfully. 
The common price for Canadian winter 
patents is 42s, but in some cases im- 
porters have accepted 40s. 


HOME MILLED FLOUR 


Local millers have reduced their price 
this week, and are accepting 48s, de- 
livered, for the best patent flour, and 
for other qualities 45@47s. 


FEED 


Mill offals have been in better demand, 
although there has not been any appre- 
ciable change in price. Mills are keeping 
clear of stock, despite the larger con- 
sumption of flour and the corresponding- 
ly larger increase in the quantity of 
offal on sale. Good white bran can still 
be obtained at £10 10s ton, and medium 
sorts, chiefly red, at £8@£8 10s, de- 
livered. 

Demand for feedingstuffs of all classes 
has been gradually improving, and for 
the first time for some weeks millers are 
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more cheerful. Indian meal is now £8 
15s ton, delivered, with a good demand, 


and the cooked flake variety for cattle - 


feeding is £11, delivered. Stocks of for- 
eign linseed cakes are in small compass, 
and local sellers would not take under 
about £15 ton in retail quantities. For- 
eign shippers are offering sparingly, and 
do not seem keen for business, the fig- 
ures indicated being £13 10s@£14, c.i.f., 
Belfast or Dublin. 

Cotton cakes firmer. Local millers 
quote at £15 10s, full delivered terms, 
for home made, and some are asking 10s 
more than this figure. Good meal is 
held at £14 10s, full landed terms, on 
spot, and for shipment £13 10s@£14 
would be accepted. Oats are 10s dearer. 
Farmers are offering sparingly, and best 
Irish are now quoted at £9 5s ton. 


OATMEAL 
Spot demand for imported oatmeal has 
been better, and considerable quantities 
of both medium cut and rolled have been 
disposed of, though prices obtainable 
have been poor. Good medium has been 
sold at 33s 9d per 280 lbs, landed terms, 
and American rolled at 43s 9d, Belfast, 
same terms, and 45s, Dublin. About 
the same price is asked for prompt ship- 
ment from the mills, which is not much 
lower than Irish milled oatmeal, which 
is obtainable at 46s, delivered. 


GERMAN MARKETS, NOV. 14 


Owing to the great uncertainty pre- 
vailing as a consequence of the upper 
Silesian decisions and a further rapid 
fall of the German exchange, business 
has been brought to an absolute stand- 
still. Moreover, the drop in offers from 
all over the world, and particularly from 
the United States, is causing great anx- 
iety to European buyers who have to dis- 
pose of large quantities of goods pur- 
chased during August and September, 
and which are showing them great losses. 


CLEAR FLOURS 


Second clear flours are being sold in 
this market on a basis of about $4.80@ 
5.20 per 100 kilos, and first clears are 
reported to have been sold around $5.80 
@6.10. Compared with prices asked by 
first class mills for first clears there is 
a difference of about 75c@$1.25 between 
the mill quotations and the above men- 
tioned sale price, which can only be 
explained by the pressing need on the 
part of sellers here to dispose of their 
goods at any price obtainable. 


FEED 


Feed offers show a considerable reduc- 
tion, the drop amounting in some cases 
to $10 ton, and even more. The general 
position is such that sales can only be 
undertaken with the greatest care. 


THE EXCHANGE HANDICAP 


The very considerable fluctuations in 
currency exchange have created an un- 
certainty in our market which is a se- 
rious factor in the situation, and with 
few exceptions it is unadvisable to sell 
without a confirmed bank credit. Ship- 
pers should also take warning to be very 
careful that their shipments are made 
within the time specified, otherwise the 
documents will be refused, which will en- 
tail serious loss to the shipper. 





CUBAN RICE CONSUMPTION 

Wasuincton, D. C., Dec. 3.—The 
normal consumption of rice in Cuba is 
about 120,000 bags (224 lbs per bag) per 
month, but at present, owing to the 
financial depression, the consumption has 
dropped to about 100,000 bags, says 
Theodore M. Fisher, vice consul, report- 
ing from Habana. 

While most of the rice is now coming 
from French Indo-China, some is being 
imported from Siam, the United States, 
and Spain. Formerly large quantities 
were imported from India, but for the 
past two years no direct shipments were 
received, as a result of the embargo on 
the exportation of rice from that coun- 
try. As soon as the embargo is lifted, it 
is expected that imports from India will 
exceed all others. During the past two 
months, sales of American rice increased 
owing to the above mentioned embargo, 
to the lifting of the embargo of the im- 
portation of rice into Cuba by the presi- 
dential decree of July 1, 1921, and to the 
fact that supplies were available for 
immediate shipment. 

JoHN Marrinan. 
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“The Miller’s Holiday,” the volume of 
short stories reprinted a year ago from 
Holiday Numbers of The Northwestern 
Miller, in spite of being a random col- 
lection, was exclusive rather than inclu- 
sive. Space limited the selection to four- 
teen stories. At the last moment Frank 
R. Stockton’s “The Christmas Wreck” 
was substituted for Eugene Field’s “The 
Coming of the Prince,’—the latter al- 
ready in type,—because of the unex- 
pected publicity given the Stockton 
story in W. D. Howells’ “The Great 
Modern American Stories” then recently 
from the press. As it developed the choice 
was fortunate; “The Christmas Wreck” 
and Octave Thanet’s “The Labor Ques- 
tion at Glasscock’s,’ which appeared in 
the same volume, subsequently receiving 
the highest rating given in E. J. O’Brien’s 
“The Best Short Stories of 1920.” 

The story by Eugene Field which was 
omitted from “The Miller’s Holiday” ap- 
peared for the first time in the Holiday 
Number of The Northwestern Miller for 
1886, Oliver Herford drawing the illus- 
trations, one of which is herewith re- 





Illustration by Oliver Herford for Eugene Field's 
“The Coming of the Prince” 


produced on a smaller scale. The fol- 
lowing year Eugene Field included the 
story in his collection “A Little Book of 
Profitable Tales” which I believe is still 
in print and to which the reader may 
turn should he be interested in the 
Eugene Field of that period and the 
form of his narrative. 

Howard Pyle’s contributions to The 
Northwestern Miller numbered three, 
two of which, “Captain Scarfield” and 
“Blueskin, the Pirate,” appeared in “The 
Miller’s Holiday.” The third story, 
“Love in a Barrel,” originally appearing 
in The Northwestern Miller in 1889, was 
omitted because the illustrations were 
not by the author. The illustration for 
“Captain Scarfield” did not appear in 
the book, as the reduction from the 
original was in effect too sombre. Since 
the appearance of “The Miller’s Holiday” 
the illustrations to both “Captain Scar- 
field” and “Blueskin, the Pirate” have 
been reproduced from the originals in 
Howard Pyle’s “Book of Pirates,” pub- 
lished by Harper & Brothers. 

Certain stories by distinguished authors 
appearing in the early Holiday Numbers 
were not reprinted in “The Miller’s Holi- 
day” because their subject matter ob- 
viously did not stand the test of time. 
In this class were “Monroe’s on the 
Kickapoo” (1883) and “At Christmas 
Time” (1884) by Robert J. Burdette, 
“A Miller’s Daughter” (1883) written 
and illustrated by Augustus Thomas, 
“Christmas Comes Again” (1884) by 
Charles King, “Nora and Her Lover” 
(1886) by Julian Hawthorne and “A 
Sketch from Life” (1886) by James 
Lane Allen who also contributed to The 
Northwestern Miller two poems, “The 
Miller of Acton Rye” (1885) and “Philip 
and Jenny” (1888), an essay “My Vil- 
lage” (1893) and “The Old Mill on the 
Elkhorn” which was reprinted in the 
anthology. 

The selection for the book of a suit- 
able short story by Edward Everett Hale 
was made difficult by the nature of his 
contributions which, delightful as they 


were, did not properly come under the 
heading of fiction. Edward Everett 
Hale’s contributions to the Holiday 
Numbers were: “From Making to Bak- 
ing” (1889), “The First Grain Market,” 
reprinted in the book, “Some Gave them 
Bread” (1897) and “Feeding the World” 
(1900). The illustrations to the Hale 
contributions were drawn by Mr. George 
E. Graves who was the recipient of con- 
gratulatory letters from the author upon 
the splendid results attained. Incidental- 
ly, Mr. Graves was the first illustrator 
to introduce in America the indented 
vignette half-tone used by De Myrbach, 
Rossi, Picard and Bieler in France to il- 
lustrate the works of Alphonse Daudet. 
A book called “Yankee Girls in Zulu- 
land” published in New York and some 
verses in The Northwestern Miller, 
“Rhyme of the Ancient Miller” written 
by Robert J. Burdette in 1888, were the 
mediums of Mr. Graves’s delineation of 
this process. 

Speaking of illustrations, what might 
have been a tragedy in connection with 
the illustration by Frank X. Leyendeck- 
er which faces page 194 in “The Miller’s 
Holiday” was averted by chance and the 
skill of an engraving concern. The three 
pictures to illustrate the book having 
been chosen, the original of the Leyen- 
decker drawing, from which the cut 
would have to be made, was defaced in 
transit between a branch office of The 
Northwestern Miller and Minneapolis. 
The lower quarter of the illustration was 
broken in many pieces but it so happened 
that the broken area pictured a cement 
floor. When the “Japanese job” was 
completed, so cleverly was it done that 
the breaks were made to assume the 
natural aspect of the floor itself; a part, 
as it seemed, of the artist’s original 
design. 

Had “The Miller’s Holiday” contained 
matter other than fiction, what an array 
of essays and verses there would have 
been to choose among: “Bill Nye as a 
Miller” by Himself (1883) and “My Cut 
Worms” (1884), “Milling in Pompeii” 
(1885), “Why Boys Leave the Farm” 
(1886), “As Regards Agriculture” 
(1889), “Nye’s Milling Plant” (1893) and 
“Milling and Mythology” (1897) by the 
same author; Joaquin Miller contributed 
“A Christmas in Cuba” in verse and 
an essay, “Cabin Life at the Capital” 
to the Holiday Number of 1885 and in 
the same issue is Edgar Fawcett’s lines 
“In Mid Ocean.” In the Holiday Num- 
ber of 1886 the first publication of James 
Whitcomb Riley’s “The Restored Ro- 
maunt of ‘The Jolly Miller’” appeared: 


“It was a Jolly Miller lived on the River 
Dee; 
He looked upon his piller, and there 
he found a flea; 
‘O, Mr. Flea! you have bit’ me, and you 
shall shorely die! 
So he scrunched his bones ag’inst the 
stones, and there he let him lie.” Etc. 


Riley also contributed “Kingry’s Mill” 
to this issue and in the Holiday Number 
of 1888 his “That Air Youngen” appears 
in print for the first time: 


“That air youngen ust to set 
By the crick here day by day, 
Watch the swallers dip and wet 
Their slim wings and skoot away; 
Watch these little snipes along 
The low banks tilt up and down 
Mongst the reeds, and hear the song 
Of the bullfrogs croakin’ roun’. 
Ust to set here in the sun 
Watchin’ things, and listenun, 
Peared-like, mostly to the roar 
Of the dam below, er to 
That-air riffle nigh the shore 
Jes’ acrost from me and you.” Ete. 


“The Miller of Dee” by Eva L. Ogden 
was originally published in the Holiday 
Number for 1884 and is reprinted in the 
“Grist of Grins” department of the cur- 
rent issue of The Northwestern Miller. 
But verse crowded out of “The Miller’s 
Holiday” would make a volume in itself. 
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Victorian Millers Anxious—“B” Grade Flour 
Trouble Still Unsettled—Pooling 
Problems Increased 


Mexsourne, Vicrorta, Oct. 31.—Re- 
cently the Victorian Wheatgrowers’ Cor- 
poration pointed out that if the mill- 
ers in this state desired to co-operate 
they must purchase the whole of their 
supplies of wheat from the corporation, 
and certain conditions were laid down 
under which they could operate. 

Last week the country millers held a 
meeting to discuss the proposals of the 
corporation, and subsequently they con- 
ferred with representatives of the latter. 
The country millers are divided in opin- 
ion regarding the desirableness or other- 
wise of parting with their freedom to 
operate on the open market, as it is felt 
by some that to do so would be to place 
themselves at a decided disadvantage. It 
is expected that a decision on the course 
to be followed will be arrived at shortly. 

The dispute concerning the Australian 
flour made from “B” grade wheat which 
was sent to South Africa some time ago 
is still undetermined... South African im- 
porters apparently remain hopeful that 
ae will be compensated by the Aus- 
tralian government for the losses sus- 
tained in their dealings. It is indicated 
that if the desired compensation is not 
gus every effort will be made to in- 

uce the Union government to prevent 
Australian millers from operating in that 
market until some satisfactory settle- 
ment has been agreed upon. 

Letters received from South Africa 
state that the Canadian government is 
making strong endeavors to complete an 
arrangement to supply South Africa with 
any wheat and flour- she may require 
over and above her own production. 

J. W. Sanger, the new American trade 
commissioner for Australasia, arrived in 
Sydney a few days ago. In the course 
of press interviews he intimated that 
trade conditions in the United States 
were not nearly so bad as they had been 
painted, 

The principal topic in both agricultural 
and political circles is the pooling of 
wheat. A clause has been inserted in 
the compulsory pooling bill now before 
the Western Australian legislature, pro- 
viding that the maximum price of wheat 
for home consumption shall not exceed 
7s per bu. The New South Wales wheat 
marketing bill is now under considera- 
tion by the legislative assembly in that 
state, and the Labor caucus party is 
strongly urging the fixation of a low 
maximum price oe for home use, 
so as to insure a reduction in the price 
of bread. 
suggested 7s 6 
sonable figure. 

As was forecasted in my immediately 
——_ letter, the prime minister, Mr. 

lughes, has taken definite action in the 
direction of continued association with 
the wheat marketing business. He has 
placed before the House of Representa- 
tives a proposal that the government 
shall guarantee 3s per bu on all wheat 
supplied by growers to pools. 

Seeing that the New South Wales and 
Western Australian governments are 
guaranteeing that amount in their re- 
spective states, that the Victorian gov- 
ernment is guaranteeing 3s 4d per bu, 
and that in South Australia the govern- 
ment resolutely refuses to countenance 
anything in the shape of a compulsory 
pool, it is extremely difficult to find a 
substantial motive for the action of the 
prime minister. 

In outlining his proposition the prime 
minister explained that the government 
was opposed to — in the nature 
of a compulsory pool, but, subject to 
certain conditions, it was prepared to 
advance 3s per bu on all wheat delivered 
to a pool. The conditions, he added, 
were that there should be a free local 
market; that the farmers should be per- 
mitted throughout Australia, so far as 
the commonwealth was concerned, to sell 
their wheat through the pool or as they 
pleased; that there should be one char- 
tering agency for all pools, and one con- 
trolling agency; that there should be 
no representation on the board by the 
commonwealth, but that the Common- 
wealth Bank should conserve the finan- 
cial interests of the pool. 

Cuantes J. Matruews. 


The F pling age however, has 
per bu as being a rea- 
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THE MILLER OF DEE 
BY EVA L. OGDEN 


The moon was afloat 
Like a golden boat 
On the sea-blue depths of the sky, 
When the Miller of Dee 
With his Children III 
On his fat red horse rode by. 


“Whither away? O Miller of Dee? 
Whither away so late?” 
Asked the Toll-man old, with cough and 
sneeze, 
As he passed the big toll-gate, 


But the Miller answered him never a word, 
Never a word spake he, 

He paid his toll and spurred his horse, 
And rode on with his children III. 


“He’s afraid to tell!” 

Quoth the old Toll-man; 
“He’s ashamed to tell,’’ quoth he. 

“But I'll follow you up and find out where 
You are going, O Miller of Dee!” 


The moon was afloat 

Like a golden boat 
Nearing the shore of the sky, 
When, with cough and wheeze, 
And hands on his knees, 
The old Toll-man passed by. 


“Whither away? O Toll-man old? 
Whither away so fast?” 
Cried the Milkmaid who stood at the farm- 
yard bars 
When the Toll-man old crept past. 


The Toll-man answered her never a word; 
Never a word spake he. 

Scant breath had he at the best to chase 
After the Miller of Dee, 


“He won't tell where!” 
Said the Milkmaid fair, 
“But I'll find out!” cried she, 
And away from the farm 
With her pail on her arm 
She followed the Miller of Dee, 


The Parson stood in his cap and gown 
Under the old oak tree, 

“And whither away with your pail of milk, 
My pretty Milkmaid?” said he. 

But she hurried on with her brimming pail 
And never a word spake she. z 


“She won't tell where!” the Parson cried. 
“It’s my duty to know,” said he. 
And he followed the Maid who fgllowed the 


Man 
Who followed the Miller of Dee. 


After the Parson came his Wife; 
The Sexton, he came next, 

After the Sexton, the Constable came, 
Troubled and sore perplext. 


After the Constable, two Ragged Boys, 

To see what the fun would be. 
And a Little Black Dog with only one eye 
Was the last of the IX who with groan and 


sigh 
Followed the Miller of Dee. 


Night had anchored the moon 
Not a moment too soon 
Under the lee of the sky; 
For the wind it blew 
And the rain fell, too, 
And the River of Dee was high. 


He forded the River, 
He climbed the Hill, 

He and his Children III, 
But wherever he went 
They followed him still, 

That wicked Miller of Dee, 


Just as the Clock struck the hour of XII 
The Miller reached home again 

And when he dismounted and turned, behold! 

Those, who had followed him over the wold, 
Came up in the pouring Rain, 


Splashed and spattered from head to foot, 
Muddy and wet and draggled, 

Over the Hill and up to the Mill, 
That wretched company straggled. 


They all stopped short; and then out spake 
The Parson; and thus spake he: 
“What do you mean by your conduct to- 


night, 
You wretched Miller of Dee?” 


“I went for a ride—a nice cool ride— 
I and my Children III; 

For I took them along as I always do,” 
Answered the Miller of Dee, 


“But you, my friends; I would like to know 
Why you followed me all the way?” 

They looked at each other: 

“We were out for a walk— 
A nice cool walk!” said they. 


—From An Early Holiday Number of 
The Northwestern Miller. 


A Coney Island. barker’s speech is re- 
called by Marc Conneily thus: “Sir Ed- 
oo-ard, the man with a face of stone. 
He will not laugh; he will not smile. 
Mock him, scoff him, jeer, jest, or jape. 
He will not move a mussi] of the face. 
Sir Ed-oo-ard believes that laughter, like 
grief, pain, sorrow or any other emotion, 
can be controlled by the mussils of the 
face. Should any lady make Sir Ed-oo- 
ard laugh he has a standing offer to 
either forfitta ten thousanda dollars or 
marry her.” —New York Tribune. 

* a 
“Schuyler has a beautiful 


:” 


Howard: 

painting, ‘Surf-bathing in Russia. 

Collinsky: “All rot! Serfs never take 

a bath.” —Judge; 
* 

When a Jap wishes to show his con- 
tempt for a fellow Jap, he probably re- 
marks that the other has a white streak. 

—Detroit Free Press. 
* * 

“Husband,” said the professor’s wife 
suspiciously. 

“Yes, my dear?” 

“Who is this Violet Ray you are al- 
ways talking about?” 

—Louisville Courier-Journal. 








Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 60 cents, 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $3 per column inch, 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertisers’ responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday, 

Cash should accompany all orders. 











HELP WANTED 








WANTED BY SPRING WHEAT MILL, 
salesman for eastern Pennsylvania; useless 
applying unless can deliver the goods. 
Address 240, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 


AN EXPERIENCED FLOUR SALESMAN 
wanted for Illinois and Wisconsin terri- 
tory, to work on commission and drawing 
account. Address 807, care Northwestern 
Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 


WANTED, BY A MINNESOTA MILL MAK- 
ing high grade flour, a representative for 
New England; we want a man who can 
produce business, selling flour in carload 
lots. Address 224, care Northwestern Mill- 
er, Minneapolis. 


WANTED—ACTIVE REPRESENTATIVES 
to handle account of a large northwestern 
mill manufacturing high class hard spring 
wheat and Wisconsin rye flour, on com- 
mission basis; territory: New England, 
eastern and western Pennsylvania and 
West Virginia; must have established 
trade and furnish references. Address 208, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 

















SITUATIONS WANTED 








WANT GOOD SPRING WHEAT ACCOUNT 
for Indiana, commission basis; experienced 
and well acquainted with car-lot trade. 
Ss. C. Byrum, 1827 Ruckle St, Indianapolis. 


WANTED—POSITION AS MANAGER OF A 
300- to 700-bbl mill; would accept place 
as sales manager or as road man; can 
give good references. Address E, C, Kid- 
doo, Coffeyville, Kansas, 


AM LOOKING FOR POSITION AS MILL- 
er; 12 years’ experience; from 100- to 
1,800-bbl mill; wheat, rye and corn; can 
come at once; can furnish good reference, 
Address 226, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 


WANTED — SUPERINTENDENT'S POSI- 
tion by first of year; middle-aged married 
man with 18 years’ experience running 
mills up to 3,000 bbls capacity; at present 
am employed superintending 1,000-bbi ca- 
pacity flour mill and 3,000-bu corn mill; 
best reference as to character and ability. 
Address 200, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis, 


BY A COMPETENT HEAD MILLER AND 
superintendent, in a mill from 5600 to 1,500 
bbls capacity; can furnish excellent refer- 
ences, and bear a good reputation; am 
experienced in both hard and soft wheat 
milling; am now employed, but can give 
satisfactory reason for wanting to make 
change. Address 217, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis: 














December 7, 1921 


EXPERIENCED FLOUR SALESMAN WITH 
established following in Pennsylvania and 
New Jersey wants a position with A-} 
spring or Kansas mill; can qualify in any 
requirement. Address “L,” care North- 
western Miller, 23 Beaver St, New York. 





AS ASSISTANT MANAGER, OR ANY RB- 
sponsible position, by experienced mill! of- 
fice man; competent auditor capable of 
taking complete charge of accounts, buy- 
ing and manufacturing costs; very best 
references, Address 805, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 





AS PACKING AND LOADING FOREMAN 
in large mill by thoroughly experienced 
young man; understand all kinds of equip- 
ment; can move your product in a highly 
satisfactory manner at minimum cost; fur- 
nish satisfactory references. Address 243, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





MARRIED MAN WITH WIDE PRACTICAL 
experience in the export business desires 
to establish connection with strong flour 
concern around Kansas City or St. Louis; 
thoroughly familiar with all markets; can 
develop substantial trade in all grades, 
including semolina; master of three lan- 
guages. Apply ‘‘Western Miller,” 239, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 





AS BOLTER IN FLOUR MILL UP TO 1,500 
bbls capacity, or as beginner grinder; am 
also a good chemist; 10 years’ experience; 
have done everything from trucking to 
chemistry; foreign. born American citizen; 
do not smoke, chew nor drink; honest and 
good worker; looking for year around po- 
sition with company that appreciates a 
good man. P. O. Box 210, Minneapolis, 
Minn, 





A MILL MANAGER, WITH A SPLENDID 
record as manager of large mills in Kan- 
sas and Minnesota, and whose experience 
covers a period of more than 20 years in 
every department of the milling and grain 
business, desires position as manager of 
large mill anywhere; applicant has the 
experience, energy, initiative and judg- 
ment that especially fit him for the posi- 
tion, and can give best of references as 
to ability, integrity, habits, etc; availabie 
now. Address 338, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 





ONE OF THE BEST 80-BBL MILLS FOR 
sale at a big sacrifice. Inquire 235, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








NOTICE 


In pursuance of an order of the 
United States District Court, South- 
ern District of Ohio, Eastern Divi- 
sion, I will sell on Dec. 14, 1921, at 
2 p.m., the following real and per- 
sonal property of the Krumm Mill- 
ing Co., a bankrupt, and 
Being a 100-bbl flour mill, electric 
power, with flour blending plant, 
capable of grinding and blending 
200 bbis, situated five miles east of 
Columbus, Ohio, on East Broad 
Street, and located on two acres of 
ground, including machinery, bene- 
fit of railroad switch, scales, store 
room. Appraised $15,588.25. 
Also at the same time and place 
for cash— 
1 new Gram-Bernstein 
Truck, appraised at 
1 old Gram-Bernstein Truck, 
appraised at 
Ford Coupe, appraised at. 


shares preferred stock of 
R. J. Thacker Co. of New 
Lexington, Ohio, 
praised at 
Remington 
appraised at’ 


Heating Stove, 


$3,000.00 


375.00 


250.00 
Typewriter, 
37.50 


appraised 
10.00 


Said property will be sold to the 
highest bidder, subject to the ap- 
proval of the Court. Terms of sale, 
cash. Sale will take place at mill 
property. For further information 
see or write 


D. M. HAMILTON, Trustee, 


327 Citizens Bank Building, 
Columbus, Ohio 


R. E. Westfall and A. S. Burket, 
Attorneys for Trustee. 





FLOUR ‘MILL FOR SALE—60 BBLS CA- 
pacity; located at Kensington, Minn; 4 
real bargain. H, Zander, receiver, Alex- 
andria, Minn, 





FOR SALE AT ONE THIRD VALUE, 400- 
bbl wheat and rye mill; water power, 
liberal terms. Address 221, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 


FOR SALE—NEW DAYLIGHT CONSTRUC- 
tion reinforced concrete mill builing, 42x 
80 ft, six stories high, built-in concrete 
grain storage, 300,000 bus capacity; located 
in good town along B. & O. Ry. in north 
central Ohio; sickness reason for selling; 
cheap for cash or can arrange for part 
cash, balance time payments. Address 
214, R. F. D., care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 











